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CHAPTER I. 

^THE DRAliA OF LITTLE THINGS. 

"Gypsies! How very delîghtful! I reaDy must 
hâve my fortune told. The dear things know ail 
about the future." 

As Mrs. Belgrove spoke she peered througH her 
lorgnette to see if anyone at the breakfast-table 
was smiling. The scrutiny was necessary, since 
she was the oldest person présent, and there dîd not 
appear to be any future for her, save that very cer- 
tain one connected wîth a funeral. But a socîety 
lady of sixty, made up to look like one of forty (her 
maid could do no more), wîth an excellent digestion 
and a constant désire, like the Athenians of old, for 
"Something New !" can scarcely be expected to dwell 
upon such a disagreeable subject as death. Neverthe- 
less, Mrs. Belgrove could not disguîse from herself 
that her démise could not be postponed for many 
more years, and examined the faces of the other 
guests to see if they thought so too. If anyone did, 
he and she politely suppressed a doubtful look and 
applauded the suggestion of a fortune-telling expé- 
dition. 
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. "Let us make up a party and go/' said the hostess, 
only too thankful to find something to amuse the 
house-party for a few hours. "Where did you say 
the gypsies were, Garvington?" 

"In the Abbot's Wood," replied her husband, a fat, 
small round-faced man, who was methodically de- 
vouring a large breakfast. 

"That's only three miles away. We can drive or 
ride." 

"Or motor, or bicycle, or use Shanks' mare," re- 
marked Miss Greeby rather vulgarly. Not that any 
one minded such a speech f rom her, as her vulgarity 
was merely regarded as eccentricity, because she had 
money and brains, an exceedingly long tongue, and 
a memory of other people's failings to match. 

Lord Garvington made no reply, as breakfast, in 
his opinion, was much too serious a business to be 
interrupted. He reached for the marmalade, and re- 
quested that a bowl of Devonshire cream should be 
passed along. His wife, who was lean and anxious- 
looking even for an August hostess, looked at him 
wrathfuUy. He never gave her any assistance in en- 
tertaining their numerous guests, yet always insisted 
that the house should be full for the shooting season. 
And being poor for a titled pair, they could not afford 
to entertain even a shoeblack, much less a crowd of 
hungry sportsmen and a horde of f rivolous women, 
who required to be amused expensively. It was really 
too bad of Garvington. 

At this point the reflectîons of the hostess were in- 
terrupted by Miss Greeby, who always had a great deal 
to say, and who always tried, as an American would 
observe, "to run the circus." "I suppose you men will 
go out shooting as usual?" she said in her sharp, 
clear voice. 

The men présent collectivéVy dedat^d llvat such 
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was theîr intention, and that they had corne to 
"The Manor" for that especial purpose, so it was use- 
less to ask them, or any one of them, to go on a for- 
tune-telling expédition when they could find anything 
of that sort in Bond Street. "And it's ail a lot of rot, 
anyhow," declared one sporting youth with obviously 
more muscle and money than brains ; "no one can tell 
my fortune." 

"I can, Billy. You will be Prime Minister," 
fiashed out Miss Greeby, at which there was a gên- 
erai laugh. Then Garvington threw a bombshell. 

"You'd better get your fortunes told to-day, if 
you want to," he grunted, wiping his mustache ; "for 
to-morrow l'm going to hâve thèse rotters moved off 
my land straight away. They're thieves and liars." 

"So are many other people," snapped Miss Gree- 
by, who had lost heavily at bridge on the previous 
night and spoke feelingly. 

Her host paid no attention to her. "There's been 
a lot of burglaries in this neighborhood of late. I 
daresay thèse gypsies are mixed up in them." 

"Burglaries!" cried Mrs. Belgrove, and turned 
pale under her rouge, as she remembered that she 
had her diamonds with her. 

"Oh, it's ail rightl Don't worry," said Garving- 
ton, pushing back his chair. "They won't try on any 
games in this house while Tm hère. If any one tries 
to get in l'U shoot the beast." 

"Is that allowed by law?" asked an army officer 
with a shrug. 

"I don't know and I don't care," retorted Gar- 
vington. "An Englishman's house is his castle, you 
know, and he can joUy well shoot any one who tries 
to get into it. Besides, I shouldn't mind potting a 
burglar. Great sport." 
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"You'd ask hîs intentions first, I présume," said 
Lady Garvington tartly. 

"Not me. Any one gettîng into the house after 
dark doesn't need his intentions to be asked. l'd 
shoot." 

"What about Romeo?" asked a poetîc-looking 
young man. "He got into Juliet's house, but did not 
•come as a burglar." 

"He came as a guest, I believe," said a quiet, sil- 
very voice at the end of the table, and every one 
turned to look at Lady Agnes Pine, who had spoken. 

She was Garvington's sister, and the wife of Sir 
Hubert Pine, the millionaire, who was absent from 
the house party on this occasion. As a rule, she spoke 
little, and constantly wore a sad expression on her 
pale and beautiful face. And Agnes Pine really was 
beautiful, being one of those tall, slim willowy-look- 
ing women who always look well and act charmingly. 
And, indeed, her undeniable charm of manner prob- 
ably had more to do with her réputation as a hand- 
45ome woman than her actual physical grâce. With 
her dark hair and dark eyes, her Greek features and 
ivory skin faintly tinted with a tea-rose hue, she 
looked very lovely and very sad. Why she should 
be, was a puzzle to many women, as being the wife 
of a superlatively rich man, she had ail the joys that 
money could bring her. Still it was hinted on good 
authority — ^but no one ever heard the name of the 
authority — ^that Garvington being poor had forced 
her into marrying Sir Hubert, for whom she did not 
care in the least. People said that her cousin Noël 
Lambert was the husband of her choice, but that she 
had sacrificed herself, or rather had been compelled 
to do so, in order that Garvington might be set on 
his legs. But Lady Agnes never gave any one the 
satisfaction oi knowing the exact truth. She moved 
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through the social world Hke a gentle ghost, fulfilling 
her duties admirably, but apparently indiflferent to 
every one and eveiythîng. "Qippin' to look at," said 
the young men, "but tombs to talk to. No sport at 
ail/' But then the young men dîd not possess the key 
to Lady Agnes Pine's heart. Nor did her husband 
apparently. 

Her voice was very low and musîcal, and every one 
felt îts charm. Garvington answered her question as 
he left the room. "Romeo or no Romeo, guest or no 
guest/' he said harshly, "l'U shoot any beast who tries 
to enter my house. Come on, you fellows. We start 
in half an hour for the coverts." 

When the men left the room. Miss Greeby came 
and sat down in a vacant seat near her hostess. 
"What did Garvington mean by that last speech?" 
she asked with a significant look at Lady Agnes. 

"Oh, my dear, when does Garvington ever mean 
anything?*' said the otlier woman fretfully. **He is 
so selfish ; he leaves me to do everything." 

"Well," drawled Miss Greeby with a pensive look 
on her masculine features, "he looked at Agnes when 
he spoke." 

"What do you mean?" demanded Lady Garvington 
sharply. 

Miss Greeby gave a significant laugh. "I notice that 
Mr. Lambert is not in the house," she said carelessly. 
"But some one told me he was near at hand in the 
neighborhood. Surely Garvington dœsn't mean to 
shoot him." 

"Clara." The hostess sat up very straight, and a 
spot of color bumed on either sallow cheek. "I am 
surprised at you. Noël is staying in the Abbot's Wood 
Cottage, and indulging in artistic work of some sort. 
But he can come and stay hère, if he likes. You dotv't 
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mean to insinuate that he would climb into the house 
through a window af ter dark like a burglar ?" 

"That's just what I do mean," retorted Miss Gree- 
by daringly, "and if he does, Garvington will shoot 
him. He said so." 

"He said nothing of the sort," cried Lady Garving- 
ton, angrily rising. 

"Well, he meant it. I saw him looking at Agnes. 
And we know that Sir Hubert is as jealous as Othello. 
Garvington is on guard I suppose, and " 

"Will you hold your tongue?" whispered the mis- 
tress of the Manor furiously, and she would hâve 
shaken Miss Greeby, but that she had borrowed money 
from her and did not dare to incur her enmity. "Ag- 
nes will hear you ; she is looking this way ; can't you 
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As îf I cared," laughed Miss Greeby, pushing out 
her full lower lip in a contemptuous manner. How- 
ever, for reasons best known to herself, she held her 
peace, although she would hâve scorned the idea that 
the hint of her hostess made her do so. 

Lady Garvington saw that her guests were ail chat- 
tering with one another, and that the men were getting 
ready to leave for the day's shooting, so she went to 
discuss the dinner in the housekeeper's room. But ail 
the time she and the housekeeper were arguing what 
Lord Garvington would like in the way of food, the 
worrîed woman was reflecting on what Miss Greeby 
had said. When the menu was finally settled — no easy 
task when it concemed the master of the house — Lady 
Garvington sought out Mrs. Belgrove. That juvénile 
ancient was sunning herself on the terrace, in the hope 
of renewing her waning vitality, and, being alone, 
permitted herself to look old. She brisked up with a 
kittenish purr when disturbed, and remarked that the 
Hengishire air was like champagrve. "M.^ s^^lrits are 
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positîvely wild and wayward," said the would-be Hebe 
with a desperate attempt to be youthf ul. 

"Ah, you haven't got the house to look af ter," sighed 
Lady Garvington, with a weary look, and dropped into 
a basket chair to pour out her woes to Mrs. Belgrove. 
That person was extremely discreet, as years of So- 
ciety struggling had taught her the value of silence. 
Her discrétion in this respect brought her many con- 
fidences, and she was renowned for givîng advice 
which was never taken. 

"What's the matter, my dear? You look a hun- 
dred," said Mrs. Belgrove, putting up her lorgnette 
with a chuckle, as if she had made an original obser- 
vation. But she had not, for Lady Garvington always 
appeared worn and weary, and sallow, and untidy. 
She was the kind of absent-minded person who de- 
pended upon pins to hold her garments together, and 
who would put on her tiara crookedly for a drawing- 
room. 

"Qara Greeby's a cat," said poor, worried Lady 
Garvington, hunting for her pocket handkerchief, 
which was rarely to be found. 

'Has she been making love to Garvington ?" 
'Pooh ! No woman attracts Garvington unless she 
can cook, or knows something about a kitchen range. 
I might as well hâve married a soup tureen. Vm sure 
I don't know why I ever did marry him," lamented 
the lady, staring at the changing foliage of the park 
trees. "He's a pauper and a pig, my dear, although I 
wouldn't say so to every one. I wish my mother hadn't 
insîsted that I should attend cooking classes." 

"What on earth has that to do with it?" 

"To do with what?" asked Lady Garvington absent- 
tnîndedly. "I don't know what you're talking about, 
Fm sure. But mother knew that Garvington was fotid 
ota good dinner, and made me attend those dîi^^t.^, ^ 
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colors. I think he is, but l'm not sure if it isn't in oils, 
and the " 

"Well ? Well ? Well ?" asked Mrs. Belgrove again. 

"It isn't well at ail, wlien you think what a tongue 
Clara Greeby bas," snapped Lady Garvington. "She 
said if Noël came to see Agnes by night, Garvington, 
taking him for a burglar, might shoot him. She în- 
sisted that he looked at Agnes when he was talking 
about burglars, and meant that." 

"What nonsense!" cried Mrs. Belgrove vigorously, 
at last having arrived at a knowledge of why Lady 
Garvington had sought her. "Noël can corne hère 
openly, so there is no reason he should steal hère af ter 
dark." 

"Well, he's romantic, you know, dear. And roman- 
tic people always prefer Windows to doors and dark- 
ness to light. The Windows hère are so insecure," 
added Lady Garvington, glancing at the façade above 
her untidy hair. "He could easily get in by sticking 
a penknife in between the upper and lower sash of the 
window. It would be quite easy." 

"What nonsense you talk, Jane," said Mrs. Bel- 
grove, impatiently. "Noël is not the man to come af ter 
a married woman when her husband is away. I hâve 
known him since he was a Harrow schoolboy, so I 
hâve every right to speak. Where is Sir Hubert?" 

"He is at Paris or Pékin, or something with a T/ " 
said Lady Garvington in her usual vague way. "Fm 
sure I don't know why he can't take Agnes with him. 
They get on very well for a married couple." 

"AU the same she doesn't love him." 

"He loves her, for Fm sure he's that jealous that 
he can't scarcely bear her out of his sight." 

"It seems to me that he can," remarked Mrs. Bel- 
grove dryly. "Since he is at Paris or Pékin and she 
is hère." 
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"Garvington is lookîng after her, and he owes Sir 
Hubert too much, not to see that Agnes is ail right." 

Mrs. Belgrove peered at Lady Garvington through 
her lorgnette. "I thînk you talk a great deal of non- 
sense, Jane, as I said before," she observed. "I don't 
suppose for one moment that Agnes thînks of Noël, 
or Noël of Agnes." 

*'Qara Greeby says " 

"Oh, I know what she says and what she wishes. 
She would like to get Noël into trouble with Sir Hu- 
bert over Agnes, simply because he will not marry her. 
As to her chatter about burglars ^" 

"Garvîngton's chatter," corrected her companion. 

"Well, then, Garvington's. It's ail rubbish. Agnes 
is a sweet girl, and ^" 

"Gîrl ?" Lady Garvington laughed disdainf uUy. "She 
is twenty-five." 

"A mère baby. People cannot be called old until 
they are seventy or eighty. It is a bad habit growing 
old. I hâve never encouraged it myself . By the way, 
tell me something about Sir Hubert Fine. I hâve 
only met him once or twice. What kind of a man is 
he?" 

"Tall, and thin, and dark, and " 

"I know his appearance. But his nature?" 

"He's jealous, and can be very dîsagreeable when he 
likes. I don't know who he is, or where he came f rom. 
He made his money out of penny toys and South Af rî- 
can investments. He was a member of Parliament for 
a f ew years, and helped his party so much with money 
that he was knighted. That's ail I know of him, ex- 
cept that he is very mean." 

"Mean ? What you tell me doesn't sound mean." 

"l'm talking of his behavîor to Garvington," ex- 
plained the hostess, touching her ruffled haïr, "he 
àœsn't give us enough money, '^ 
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fashîoîi. "He ought to be hère enjoying himself in- 
stead of living like a hennit in the wilds." 

"He's painting pictures/' put in Lady Garvington. 
"Do hermits paint?" 

"No. Only society women do that," said Miss 
Greeby cheerfuUy, and Mrs. Belgrove's faded eyes 
flashed. She knew that the remark was meant for her, 
and snapped back. "Are you going to hâve your for- 
tune told by the gypsies, dear ?" she inquired amiably. 
"They might tell you about your marriage." 

"Oh, I daresay, and if you ask they will prophesy 
your funeral." 

"I am in perfect health, Miss Greeby." 

"So I should think, since your cheeks are so red." 

Lady Garvington hastily intervened to prevent the 
further exchange of compliments. "Will you be back 
to luncheon, or join the men at the coverts?" 

"Neither. l'il drop on Lambert for a feed. Where 
are you going?" 

"I*m sure I don't know," said the hostess vaguely. 
"There's lots to do. I shall know what's to be done, 
when I think of it," and she drifted along the terrace 
and into the house like a cloud blown any way by 
the wind. Miss Greeby looked after her limp figure 
with a contemptuous grin, then she nodded casually 
to Mrs. Belgrove, and walked whistling down the 
terrace steps. 

"Cat, indeed!" commented Mrs. Belgrove to 
herself when she saw Miss Greeby's broad back dis- 
appear behind the laurels. " Nothing half so pretty. 
She's like a great Flanders mare. And I wish Henry 
VIII. was alive to marry her," she added the epithet 
suggesting that king, " if only to eut her head ofif." 



CHAPTER II. 

IN THE WOOD. 

Miss Greeby swung along towards her destination 
with a masculine stride and in as g^eat a hurry as 
though she had entered herself for a Marathon race. 
It was a warm, misty day, and the pale August sun- 
shine radiated faintly through the smoky atmosphère. 
Nothing was clear-cut and nothing was distinct, so 
hazy was the outlook. The hedges were losing their 
greenery and had blossomed forth into myriad bunches 
of ruddy hips and haws, and the usually hard road 
was soft underfoot because of the penetrating quality 
of the moist air. There was no wind to clear away 
the misty greyness, but yellow leaves without its aid 
dropped f rom the disconsolate trees. The lately-reaped 
fields stretching on either side of the lane down which 
the lady was walking, presented a stubbled expanse 
of brown and dim gold, uneven and distressful to the 
eye. The dying world was in ruins and Nature had 
reduced herself to that necessary chaos, out of which, 
when the coming snow completed its task, she would 
build a new heaven and a new earth. 

An artist might hâve had some such poetic fancy, 
and would certainly hâve looked lovingly on the 
alluring colors and forms of decay. But Miss Greeby 
was no artist, and prided herself upon being an ag- 
gressively matter-of-fact young woman. With her big 
boots slapping the ground and her big hands thrust into 
the pockets of her mannish jacket, s\ie \ietv\.\\ei Vv^'^Ôl 
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in a méditative fashion and trudged briskly onward. 
iWhat romance her hard nature was capable of, was 
uppermost now, but it had to do strictly with her Per- 
sonal feelings and did not require the picturesque 
autumn landscape to improve or help it in any way. 
One man's name suggested romance to bluff, breezy 
Clara Greeby, and that name was Noël Lambert. She 
murmured it over and over again to her heart, and her 
hard face flushed into something almost like beauty, 
as she remembered that she would soon behold its 
owner. "But he won't care," she said aloud, and threw 
back her head defiantly: then after a pause, she 
breathed softly, "But I shall make him care." 

If she hoped to do so, the task was one which re- 
quired a great amount of skill and a greater amount of 
womanly courage, neither of which qualities Miss 
Greeby possessed. She had no skill in managing a 
man, as her instincts were insufficiently féminine, and 
her courage was of a purely rough-and-tumble kind. 
She could hâve endured hunger and thirst and cold: 
she could hâve headed a forlom hope : she could hâve 
held to a sinking ship: but she had no store of that 
peculiar féminine courage which men don't understand 
and which women can't explain, however much they 
may exhibit it. Miss Greeby was an excellent comrade, 
but could not be the beloved of any man, because of 
the very limitations of semi-masculinity upon which 
she prided herself . Noël Lambert wanted a womanly 
woman, and Lady Agnes was his idéal of what a wife 
should be. Miss Greeby had in every possible way 
offered herself for the post, but Lambert had never 
cared for her sufficiently to endure the thought of pass- 
îng through life with her beside him. He said she was 
"a good sort" ; and when a man says that of a woman, 
she may be to him a good f riend, or even a platonic 
chum, but she can never be a àesvcaXA^ \q\1^ m V\s 
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cyes. What Miss Greeby lacked was sex, and lacking 
that, lacked everything. It was strange that with her 
rough common sensé she could not grasp this want. 
But the thought that Lambert required what she could 
never give — namely, the féminine tendemess which 
strong masculine natures love — never crossed her very 
clear and mathematical mind. 

So she was bent upon a fool's errand, as she strode 
towards the Abbot's Wood, although she did not know 
it. Her aim was to capture Lambert as her husband ; 
and her plan, to accomplish her wish by working on 
the heart-hunger he most probably felt, owing to the 
loss of Agnes Fine. If he loved that lady in a chival- 
rous fashion — ^and Miss Greeby believed that he did— 
she was absolutely lost to him as the wife of another 
man. Lambert would never dégrade her into a divorce 
court appearance. And perhaps, after ail, as Miss 
Greeby thought hopefuUy, his love for Sir Hubert's 
wife might hâve turned to scom that she had pre- 
ferred money to true love. But then, again, as Miss 
Greeby remembered, with a darkening face, Agnes 
had married the millionaire so as to save the family 
estâtes f rom being sold. Rank has its obligation, and 
Lambert might approve of the sacrifice, sînce he was 
the next heir to the Garving^on title. "We shall see 
what his attitude is,** decided Miss Greeby, as she 
cntered the Abbot's Wood, and delayed arranging her 
future plans until she fuUy understood his feelings 
towards the woman he had lost. In the meantime, 
Lambert would want a comrade, and Miss Greeby was 
prepared to sink her romantic feelings, for the time 
being, in order to be one. 

The forest — ^which belonged to Garvington, so long 
as he paid the înterest on the mortgage — ^was not a 
very large one. In the old days it had been of greater 
size and well stocked with wild amtna\s\ s»o 'sn^ 
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stocked, indeed, that the abbots of a near monastery 
had used it for many hundred years as a hunting 
ground. But the monastery had vanished off the face 
of the earth, as not even its ruîns were left, and the 
game had disappeared as the forest grew smaller and 
the district around became more populous. A Lambert 
of the Georgian period — the family name of Lord 
Garvington was Lambert — ^had acquired what was left 
of the monastic wood by winning it at a game of cards 
from the nobleman who had then owned it. Now it 
was simply a large patch of green in the middle of a 
somewhat naked county, for Hengishire is not remark- 
able for woodlands. There were rabbits and birds, 
badgers, stoats, and such-like wild things in it still, 
but the deer which the abbots had hunted were con- 
spicuous by their absence. Garvington looked after 
ît about as much as he did after the rest of his estâtes, 
which was not saying much. The fat, round little 
lord's heart was always in the kitchen, and he pre- 
ferred eating to fulfilling his duties as a landlord. 
Consequently, the Abbot's Wood was more or less 
public property, save when Garvington turned crusty 
and every now and then cleared out ail interlopers. 
But tramps came to sleep in the wood, and gypsies 
camped in its glades, while summer time brought many 
artists to rave about its sylvan beauties, and paint pic- 
tures of ancient trees and silent pools, and rugged 
lawns besprinkled with rainbow wild flowers. People 
who went to the Academy and to the varions art ex- 
hibitions in Bond Street knew the Abbot's Wood fairlv 
well, as it was rarely that at least one picture dealing 
with it did not appear. 

Miss Greeby had explored the wood before and 

knew exactly where to find the cottage mentioned by 

Lady Garvington. On the verge of the trees she saw 

tbe blue smoke of the gypsîes' camp fîtes», ^xvd \v^^id 
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the vague murmur of Romany voices, but, avoiding 
the vagrants, she took her way through the forest by 
a winding path. This ultimately led her to a spacious 
glade, in the centre of which stood a dozen or more 
rough monoliths of mossy gray and weather-wom 
stones, disposed in a circle. Probably thèse were ail 
that remained of some Druidical temple, and archse- 
ologists came from far and near to view the weird 
relies. And in the middle of the circle stood the cot- 
tage: a thatched dwelling, which might hâve had to 
do with a fairy taie, with its whitewashed walls cov- 
ered with ivy, and its latticed Windows, on the ledges 
of which stood pots of homely flowers. There was no 
fence round this rustic dwelling, as the monoliths 
stood as guardians, and the space between the cot- 
tage walls and the gîgantic stones was planted thîckly 
with fragrant English flowers. Snapdragon, sweet- 
william, marigolds, and scented clove carnations, were 
ail to be found there: also there was thyme, mint, 
sage, and other pot-herbs. And the whole perfumed 
space was girdled by trees old and young, which stood 
back from the emerald beauty of untrimmed lawns. 
A more idéal spot for a dreamer, or an artist, or a 
hermit, or for the straying prince of a fairy taie, it 
would hâve been quite impossible to find. Miss Gree- 
by's vigorous and coarse personality seemed to break 
in a noisy manner — although she did not utter a single 
Word — ^the enchanted silence of the solitary place. 

However, the intruder was too matter-of-fact to 
trouble about the sequestered liveliness of this unique 
dwelling. She strode across the lawns, and passing 
beyond the monoliths, marched like an invader up 
the narrow path between the radiant flower-beds. 
From the tiny green door she raised the burnished 
knocker and brought it down with an emphatic bang. 
Shortly the door opened with a pettisVv tug, ^s ^îcvom^ 
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'the person behind was rather annoyed by the noise, 
and a very tall, well-built, slim young man made hîs 
appearance on the threshold. He held a palette on the 
thumb of one hand, and clutched a sheaf of brushes, 
while another bnish was in his mouth, and luckily 
împeded a rather rough welcome. The look in a pair 
of keen blue eyes certainly seemed to resent the intru- 
sion, but at the sight of Miss Greeby this irritability 
changed to a glance of suspicion. Lambert, from old 
associations, liked his visitor very well on the whole, 
but that féminine intuition, which ail créative na- 
tures possess, warned him that it was wise to keep 
her at arm's length. She had never plainly told her 
love; but she had assuredly hinted at it more or less 
by eye and manner and undue hauntings of his foot- 
steps when in London. He could not truthfuUy tell 
himself that he was glad of her unexpected visit. For 
quite half a minute they stood staring at one another, 
and Miss Greeby's hard cheeks flamed to a poppy red 
at the sight of the man she loved. 

"Well, Hermit," she observed, when he made no 
remark. "As the mountain would not come to Ma- 
homet, the prophet has come to the mountain." 

"The mountain is welcome," said Lambert diplo- 
matically, and stood aside, so that she might enter. 
Then adopting the bluff and breezy, rough-and-ready- 
man-to-man attitude, which Miss Greeby liked to see 
in her f riends, he added : "Come in, old girl ! It's a 
pal come to see a pal, isn't it?" 

"Rather," assented Miss Greeby, although, woman- 
like, she was not entirely pleased with this unromantic 
welcome. *We played as brats together, didn't we? 
"Yes," she added meditatively, when following Lam- 
bert into his studio, "I think we are as chummy as a 
man and woman well can be." 
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"True enough. You were always a good sort, Gara. 
How well you are looking — ^more of a man than ever." 

"Oh, stop that!" said Miss Greeby roughly. 

"Why?" Lambert raised his eyebrows. "As a girl 
you always liked to be thought manly, and saîd again 
and again that you wîshed you were a boy." 

"I find that I am a woman, after ail," sighed the 
visitor, dropping into a chair and looking round; 
"with a woman's feelings, too." 

"And very nice those feelings are, since they hâve 
iniluenced you to pay me a visit in the wilds," re- 
marked the artist imperturbably. 

* *What are you doing in the wilds ?" 

"Painting," was the laconic retort. 

"So I see. Still-life pictures?" 

"Not exactly." He pointed toward the easel. "Be- 
hold and approve." 

Miss Greeby did behold, but she certainly dîd not 
approve, because she was a woman and in love. It 
was only a pictured head she saw, but the head was 
that of a very beautiful girl, whose face smiled from 
the canvas in a subtle, défiant way, as if aware of its 
wild loveliness. The raven hair streamed straightly 
down to the shoulders — for the bust of the model was 
slightly indicated — and there, bunched out into curls. 
A red and yellow handkerchief was knotted round the 
brows, and dangling sequins added to its barbarie ap- 
pearance. Nose and lips and eyes, and contours, were 
ail perfect, and it really seemed as though the face 
were idealized, so absolutely did it respond to ail 
canons of beauty. It was a gypsy countenance, and 
there lurked in its loveliness that wild, untamed look 
which suggested unrestricted roamings and the spa- 
cious freedom of the road. 

The sudden, jealous fear which surged into Miss 
Greeby's heart climbed to her throat and choked her 
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speech. But she had wisdom enough to check unwîse 
words, and glanced round the studio to recover her 
composure. The room was small and barely fur- 
nished; a couch, two deep arm-chairs, and a small 
table filled its limited area. The walls and roof were 
painted a pale green, and a carpet of the same déli- 
cate hue covered the floor. Of course, there were the 
usual painting materials, brushes and easel and pal- 
ettes and tubes of color, together with a slightly 
raised platform near the one window where the model 
could sit or stand. The window itself had no curtains 
and was filled with plain glass, affording plenty of 
light. 

"The other Windows of the cottage are latticed," 
said Lambert, seeing his visitor's eyes wander in that 
direction. "I had that glass put in when I came hère 
a month ago. No light can filter through lattices — 
în sufficient quantity that is — ^to see the true tones of 
the colors." 

"Oh, bother the window!" muttered Miss Greeby 
restlessly, for she had not yet gained command of her 
émotions. 

Lambert laughed and looked at his picture with his 
head on one side, and a very handsome head it was, 
as Miss Greeby thought. "It bothered me until I had 
ît put right, I assure you. But you don't seem pleased 
wîth my crib." 

"It's not good enough for you." 

"Since when hâve I been a sybarite, Clara?" 

"I mean you ought to thînk of your position." 

"It's too unpleasant to think about," rejoined Lam- 
bert, throwing himself on the couch and producing 
his pipe. "May I smoke?" 

"Yes, and if you hâve any décent cigarettes l'il join 
you. Thanks !" She def tly caught the silver case he 
threw her. "But your position?" 
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"Five hundred a year and no occupation, since I 
hâve been brought up to neither trade nor profession," 
said Lambert leisurely. "Well?" 

"You are the heir to a title and to a large prop- 
erty." 

"Which is heavily mortgaged. As to the title" — 
Lambert shrugged his shoulders — "Garvington's wife 
may hâve children." 

"I don't think so. They hâve been married ten 
years and more. You are certain to come in for every- 
thing." 

"Everything consists of nothing," said the artist 
coolly. 

*'Well," drawled Miss Greeby, puffing luxuriously 
at her cigarette, which was Turkish and soothing, 
"nothing may turn into something when thèse mort- 
gages are cleared oflF." 

"Who is going to clear them off?" 

"Sir Hubert Fine." 

Lambert's brows contracted, as she knew they 
would when this name was mentioned, and he care- 
fully attended to fiUing his pipe so as to avoid meet- 
ing her hard, inquisitive eyes. "Fine is a man of busi- 
ness, and if he pays off the mortgages he will take 
over the property as security. I don't see that Gar- 
vington will be any the better off in that case." 

"Lambert," said Miss Greeby very decidedly, and 
determined to know precisely what he felt like, 
"Garvington only allowed his sister to marry Sir Hu- 
bert because he was rich. I don't know for certain, of 
course, but I should think it probable that he made 
an arrangement with Fine to hâve things put straight 
because of the marriage." 

"Fossible and probable," said the artist shortly, and 
wincing; "but oîd friend as you are, Clara, I don't 
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tage garden on to the lawns, she asked pointedly, 
"What îs her name?" 

"Chaldea." 

"Nonsense. That îs the name of the country." 

"I never denied that, my dear girl. But Chaldea 
was bom in the country whence she takes her name. 
Down Mesopotamia way, I believe. Thèse gypsies 
wander far and wide, you know. She's very pretty, 
and has the temper of the foui fiend himself. Only 
Kara can keep her in order." 

"Who is Kara?" 

"A Servian- gypsy who plays the fiddle like an angel. 
He's a crooked-backed, black-faced, haîry ape of a 
dwarf, but highly popular on account of his music. 
Also, he's crazy about Chaldea, and loves her to dis- 
traction." 

"Does she love him?" Miss Greeby asked in her 
direct fashion. 

"No," replied Lambert, coloring under his tan, and 
closed his lips firmly. He was a very présentable fig- 
ure of a man, as he walked beside the unusually tall 
woman. His face was undeniably handsome in a fair 
Saxon fashion, and his eyes were as blue as those of 
Miss Greeby herself, while his complexion was much 
more délicate. In fact, she considered that it was 
much too good a complexion for one of the maie sex, 
but admitted inwardly that its possessor was anything 
but effeminate, when he had such a heavy jaw, such a 
firm chin, and such set lips. Lambert, indeed, at first 
sight did indeed look so amiable, as to appear for the 
moment quite weak ; but danger always stiffened him 
înto a dangerous adversary, and his face when aroused 
was most unpleasantly fierce. He walked with a 
military swing, his shoulders well set back and his 
head crested like that of a striking serpent. A rough 
and warlîke Uie would Viave btoM^Vvl oat his best 
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points of endurance, capability to plan and strîke 
quickly, and iron décision ; but the want of opportunity 
and the enervating influences of civilized existence, 
made him a man of possibilities. When time, and 
place, and chance offered he could act the hero with 
the best ; but lacking thèse things he remained innocu- 
ous like gunpowder which has no spark to fire it. 

Thinking of thèse things, Miss Greeby abandoned 
the s<ihîect of Chaldea, and of her possible love for 
Lambert, and exclaimed impulsively, "Why don't you 
chuck civilization and strike the out-trail?" 

"Why should I?" he asked, unmoyed, and rather 
surprised by the change of the subject. Tm quite 
comfortable hère/' 

"Too comfortable," she retorted with emphasis. 
"This loafing life of just-enough-to-live-on doesn't 
give you a chance to play the man. Go out and fight 
and colonize and prove your qualities." 

Lambert's color rose again, and his eyes sparkled. 
"I would if the chance " 

"Ah, bah, Hercules and Omphaleî*' interrupted his 
companion. 

What -do you mean ?" 

'Never mind," retorted Miss Greeby, who guessed 
that he knew what she meant very well. His quick 
flush showed her how he resented this classical allu- 
sion to Agnes Fine. "You'd carry her oflf if you were 
a man." 

"Qialdea ?" asked Lambert, wilfuUy misunderstand- 
ing her meaning. 

"If you like. Only don't try to carry her off at 
night. Garvington says he will shoot any burglar 
who comes along after dark." 

"I never knew Garvington had anything to do with 
Chaldea." 
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"Neither did I. Oh, I think you know very wel 
what I mean." 

"Perbaps I do," said the young man with an ang^ 
shrug, for really her interférence with his affair 
seemed to be quite tinjustifiable. ''But I am not goin{ 
to bring a woman I respect into the Divorce Court' 

"Respect? Love, you mean to say." 

Lambert stopped, and faced her squarely. "I don'i 
wish to quarrel with you, Qara, as we are very olc 
f riends. But I wam you that I do possess a temper 
and if you wish to see it, you are going the best waj 
to get what you evidently want. Now, hold youi 
tongue and taUc of something else. Hère is Chaldea.' 

"Watching for you," muttered Miss Greeby, as th< 
slîght figure of the gypsy girl was seen advancinj 
swiftly. "Ha!" and she snorted suspiciously. 

"Rye!" cried Chaldea, dancing toward the artist 
"Sarishan rye." 

Miss Greeby didn't understand Romany, but th< 
look in the girl's eyes was enough to reveal the truth 
H Lambert did not love his beautiful model, ît wa2 
perfectly plain that the beautiful model loved Lambert 

"O baro duvel atch' pa leste!" said Chaldea, anc 
clapped her slim hands. 



CHAPTER III. 

AN UNEXPECTED RECOGNITION. 

"I wiSH you wouldn't speak the calo jîb to me, 
Cbaldea," said Lambert, smiîing on the beautif ul eager 
face. "You know I don't understand it." 

"Nor I," put in Miss Greeby in her manly tones. 
^What does Oh baro devil, and ail tfae rest of it 
mcan?" 

"The Great God be with you/' translated Chaldea 
swiftly, "and duvel is not devil as you Gorgios call 
it" 

"Only the différence of a letter,'' rcplîed the Gentile 
lady good-humoredly. "Show us round your camp, 
my good girl." 

The mère fact that the speaker was in Lambert's 
Company, let alone the offensively patronizing tone in 
which she spoke, was enough to rouse the gypsy girl's 
naturally hot temper. She retreated and swayed like 
a cat making ready to spring, while her black eyes 
snapped fire in a most unpleasant manner. 

But Miss Greeby was not to be frightened by wîth- 
ering glances, and merely laughed aloud, showing her 
white teeth. Her rough merriment and masculine 
looks showed Chaldea that, as a rival, she was not to 
be feared, so the angry expression on the dark face 

changed to a wheedling smile. 

"Avali! Avali! The Gorgios lady wants her for- 
tune told." 

83 
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For the sake of diplomacy Miss Greeby nodded and 
fished in her pocket. "l'U give you half a crown to 
tell it." 

"Not me — not me, dear lady. Mother Cockleshell 
îs our great witch." 

"Take me to her then," replied the other, and rap- 
îdly gathered into her brain ail she could of Chal- 
dea's appearance. 

Lambert had painted a very true pîcture of the 
girl, although to a certain extent he had idealized her 
reckless beauty. Chaldea's looks had been damaged 
and roughened by wind and rain, by long tramps, and 
by glaring sunshine. Yet she was superlatively hand- 
some with her warm and swarthy skin, under which 
the scarlet blood circled freely. To an oval face, a 
slightly hooked nose and two vermilion lips, rather 
fuU, she added the glossy black eyes of the true 
Romany, peaked at the corners. Her jetty hair de- 
scended smoothly from under a red handkerchicf 
down to her shoulders, and there, at the tips, became 
tangled and curling. Her figure was magnificent, and 
she swayed and swung from the bips with an easy 
grâce, which reminded the onlookers of a panther's 
lithe movements. And there was a good deal of the 
dangerous beast-of-prey beauty about Qialdea, which 
was enhanced by her picturesque dress. This was 
ragged and patched with ail kinds of colored cloths 
subdued to mellow tints by wear and weather. Also 
she jingled with coins and beads and barbarie trinkets 
of ail kinds. Her hands were perfectly formed, and 
so doubtless were her feet, although thèse last were 
hidden by heavy laced-up boots. On the whole, she 
was an extremely picturesque figure, quite comforting \ 
to the artistic eye amidst the drab sameness of latter- , 
day civilization. ! 

'S4/i the same, I suspect s\ve \s z. çAft.e.^itv^ volcano," | 
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whîspered Miss Greeby in her companion's ear as the}^ 
foUowed the girl through the camp. 

"Scarcely sleeping," answered Lambert in the samc 
tone. "She explodes on the slightest provocation, and 
not without damaging results." 

"Well, you ought to know. But if you play with 
volcanic lire you'U burn more than your clever fin- 
gers." 

'Tooh ! The girl is only a model." 

"Ha! Not much of the lay figure about her, any- 
way." 

Lambert, according to his custom, shrugged his 
shoulders and did not seek to explain further. If Miss 
Greeby chose to turn her fancies into facts, she was 
at liberty to do so. Besides, her attention was luckily 
attracted by the vivid life of the vagrants which 
hummed and bustled everywhere. The tribe was a 
comparatîvely large one, and — as Miss Greeby leamed 
later — consisted of Lees, Loves, Bucklands, Hemes, 
and others, ail mixed up together in one gypsy stew. 
The assemblage embraced many clans, and not only 
were there pure gypsies, but even many diddikai, or 
half-bloods, to be seen. Perhaps the gradually dimin- 
ishing Romany clans found it better to band together 
for mutual benefit than to remain isolated units. But 
the camp certainly contained many éléments, and thèse, 
acting co-operatively, formed a large and somewhat 
reckless community, which justified Garvington's 
alarm. A raid in the night by one or two, or three, or 
more of thèse lean, wiry, dangerous-looking outcasts 
was not to be despised. But it must be admitted that, 
in a gênerai way, law and order prevailed in the en- 
campment. 

There were many caravans, paînted in gay colors 

and hung round with varions goods, such as brushes 

and brooms, goat-skin rugs, and much tinware, to- 
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gether with baskets of ail sorts and sizes. The horse 
whîch drew thèse rainbow-hued vehicles, were pastui 
ing on the outskîrts of the camp, hobbled for the mos 
part. Interspersed among the travelling homes stoo* 
tents great and small, wherein the genuine Romair 
had their abode, but the auttunn weather was so fint 
that most of the inmates preferred to sleep in th< 
moonshine. Of course, there were plenty of dog; 
quarrellîng over bones near varions fires, or sleepin{ 
with one eye open in odd corners, and ever3rwhen 
tumbled and laughed and danced, brown-faced, lithe* 
limbed children, who loolced uncannily Eastem. And 
the men, showing their white teeth in smiles, togethei 
with the fawning women, young and handsome, or old 
and hideously ugly, seemed altogether alien to tbc 
quiet, tame domestic English landscape. There was 
something prehistoric about the scène, and everywhcre 
lurked that sensé of dangerous primeval passions held 
in enforced check which might burst forth on the 
very slightest provocation. 

"It's a migrating tribe of Aryans driven to new 
hunting grounds by hunger or over-population," saki 
Miss Greeby, for even her unromantic nature was 
stirred by the unusual picturesqueness of the scène. 
*The sight çf thèse people and the reek of their fires 
make me feel like a cave-woman. There îs something 
magnificent about this brutal freedom." 

"Very sordid magnificence," replied Lambert, rais- 
ing his shoulders. "But I understand your feelings. 
On occasions we ail hâve the nostalgia of the primi- 
tive life at times, and delight to pass from ease to 
hardshîp." 

"Well, civilization îsn't much catch, so far as I cas . 
see," argued his companion. ''It makes men weak-* 
lings/' 
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"Certaînly not women," he answered, glancîng side- 
ways at her Amazonian figure. 

"I agrée with you. For some reason, men are go- 
îng down whîle women are goîng up, both physically 
and mentally. I wonder what the future of civilized 
races will be." 

"Hère îs Mother Cockleshell. Best ask her." 

The trio had reached a small tent at the very end 
of the camp by this time, snugly set up under a spread- 
îng oak and near the banks of a babbling brook. Their 
progress had not been înterrupted by any claims on 
theîr attention or purses, for a wink from Qialdea 
had înformed her brother and sîster gypsies that the 
Gentîle lady had corne to consult the queen of the 
tribe. And, lîke Lord Burleigh's celebrated nod, Chal- 
dea's wink could convey volumes. At ail events, Lam- 
bert and his companion were unmolested, and arrived 
in due course before the royal palace. A croakîng 
voice announced that the queen was inside her Arab 
tent, and she was crooning some Romany song. Chal- 
dea did not open her mouth, but simply snapped her 
fingers twice or thrice rapidly. The woman within 
must hâve had marvellously sharp ears, for she im- 
medîately stopped her incantation — ^the songs sounded 
like one — ^and stepped forth. 

"Oh !" saîd Miss Greeby, stepping back, "I am dis- 
appointed." 

She had every reason to be after the picturesque- 
ness of the camp in gênerai, and Chaldea in particu- 
lar, for Mother Cockleshell looked like a threadbare 
pew-opener, or an almshouse widow who had seen 
better days. Apparently she was very old, for her 
figure had shrivelled up înto a diminutive monkey 
form, and she looked as though a moderately high wind 
could blow her about like a feather. Her face was 
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brown and puckered and lined in a most wonderful 
fashion. Where a wrinkle could be, there a wrinkle 
was, and her nose and chin were of the true nut- 
cracker order, as a witch's should be. Only her eyes 
betrayed the powerful vitality that still animated the 
tîny frame, for thèse were large and dark, and had in 
them a piercing look which seemed to gaze not at any 
one, but through and beyond. Her figure, dried like 
that of a mummy, was surprisingly straight for one of 
her ancîent years, and her profuse hair was scarcely 
touched with the gray of âge. Arrayed in a décent 
black dress, with a décent black bonnet and a black 
wooUen shawl, the old lady looked intensely respect- 
able. There was nothing of the picturesque vagrant 
about her. Therefore Miss Greeby, and with every 
reason, was disappointed, and when the queen of the 
woodland spoke she was still more so, for Mother 
Cockleshell did not even interlard her English speech 
with Romany words, as did Chaldea. 

"Good day to you, my lady, and to you, sir," said 
Mother Cockleshell in a stronger and harsher voice 
than would hâve been expected from one of her âge 
and diminished stature. *1 hope I sees you well," and 
, she dropped a curtsey, just like any village dame who 
knew her manners. 

"Oh!" cried Miss Greeby agaîn. "You don't look 
a bit like a gypsy queen." 

"Ah, my lady, looks aîn't everything. But l'm a 
true-bred Romany — a Stanley of Devonshire. Gentilla 
is my name and the tent my home, and I can tell for- 
tunes as no one else on the road can." 

"Avali, and that is true," put in Chaldea eagerly. 
"Gentilla's a bori chovihani." 

"The child means that I am a great witch, my lady," 

said the old dame with another curtsey. "Though 

she's foolish to use Romany vjotds to Gentiles as don't 
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understand the tongue which the dear Lord spoke in 
Eden's garden, as the good Book tells us." 

"In what part of the Bible do you find that?" asked 
Lambert laughing. 

"Oh, my sweet gentleman, ît aîn't for the likes of 
me to say things to the likes of you," said Mother 
Cockleshell, getting out of her difficulty very cleverly, 
"but the dear lady wants her fortune told, don't 
she?" 

'Why don't you say dukkerîn?" 

1 don't like them wicked words, sir," answered 
Mother Cockleshell piously. 

Wicked words," muttered Chaldea tossing her 
black locks. "And them true Romany as was your 
milk tongue. No wonder the Gentiles don't fancy 
you a true one of the road. If I were queen of " 

A vicions little devil flashed out of the old woman's 
eyes, and her respectable looks changed on the in- 
stant. "Toi yer chib, or l'U beat the bones of you with 
the fires of Bongo Tem," she screamed furiously, and 
in a mixture of her mother-tongue and English. "Ja 
pukenus, slut of the gutter," she shook her fist, and 
Chaldea, with an insulting laugh, moved away. 
"Bengîs your see ! Bengis your see ! And that, my 
gênerons lady," she added, tuming round with a sud- 
den resumption of her fawning respectability, "means 
*the devil in your heart,' which I spoke witchly-like to 
the child. Ah, but she's a bad one." 

Miss Greeby laughed outright. "This is more like 
the real thing." 

*Toor Chaldea," said Lambert. **You're too hard 
on her, mother." 

"And you, my sweet gentleman, ain't hard enough. 
She'U sell you, and get Kara to put the knife between 
your ribs." 

"Why should he? Tm not in love witla t\vt çitVr 
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"The tree don't care for the îvy, but the ivy loves 
the tree," said Mother Cockleshell darkly. "You're 
a good and kind gentleman^ and I don't want to see 
that slut pick your bones." 

"So I think," whispered Miss Greeby in hîs ear. 
**You play with fire." 

"Aye, my good lady," saîd Mother Cockleshell, 
catching the whisper — she had the hearing of a cat. 
*'Wîth the fire of Bongo Tem, the which you may call 
The Crooked Land," and she pointed significantly 
downward. 

"Hell, do you mean?" asked Mîss Greeby in her 
bluff way. 

"The Crooked Land we Romany calls it," insisted 
the old woman. "And the child will go there, for 
her witchly doings." 

"She's too good-looking to lose as a model, at ail 
events," said Lambert, hitching his shoulders. "I 
shall leave you to hâve your fortune told, Clara, and 
follow Chaldea to pacify her." 

As he went toward the centre of the camp, Mîss 
Greeby took a hesitating step as though to follow 
him. In her opinion Chaldea was much too good- 
looking, let alone clever, for Lambert to deal with 
alone. Gentilla Stanley saw the look on the hard face 
and the softening of the hard eyes as the cheeks grew 
rosy red. From this émotion she drew her conclu- 
sions, and she chuckled to think of how true a fortune 
she could tell the visitor on thèse premises. Mother 
Cocklesheirs fortune-telling was not entirely fraudu- 
lent, but when her clairvoyance was not in workîng 
order she made use of character-reading with good 
results. 

"Won't the Gorgios lady hâve her fortune told?" . 
she asked in wheedling tones. "Cross Mother Cookie- 
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sheirs hand wîth silver and she'Il tell the coming years 
truly/* 

"Why do they call you Mother Cockleshell ?" de- 
mandée Miss Greeby, waiving the question of fortune- 
telling for the time being. 

"Bless your wisdom, it was them fishermen at 
Grimsby who dîd so. I walked the beaches for years 
and told charms and gave witchly spells for fine 
weather. Gentilla Stanley am I called, but Mother 
Cockleshell was their name for me. But the fortune> ' 
my tender Gentile " 

"I don't want it told," interrupted Mîss Greeby 
abruptly. "I don' believe in such rubbish." 

"There îs rubbish and there is truth," saîd the an- 
cient gypsy darkly. "And them as knows can see 
what's hidden f rom others." 

*'Well, you will hâve an opportuntty this aftemoon 
of making money. Some fools f rom The Manor are 
coming to consult you." 

Mother Cockleshell nodded and grinned to show a 
set of beautifully preservcd teeth. "I know The 
Manor," saîd she, rubbîng her slim hands. "And 
Lord Garvîngton, with his pretty sister." 

"Lady Agnes Pine?" asked Miss Greeby. *^ow 
do you know her ?" 

"l've been in thèse parts before, my gentle lady, and 
she was good to me in a sick way. I would hâve died 
in the hard winter if she hadn't fed me and nursed me, 
so to speak. I shall love to see her again. To dîck a 
puro pal is as commoben as a aushti habben, the 
which, my jprecious angel, is true Romany for the 
Gentile sayîng, 'To see an old f riend is as good as a 
fine dînner.' Avali ! Avali !" she nodded smilingly. "I 
shall be glad to see her, though hère I use Romany 
words to you as doesn't understand the lingo." 
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Miss Greeby was not at ail pleased to hear Lady 
Agnes praised; as, knowing that Lambert had loved 
her, and probably loved her still, she was jealous 
enough to wish her ail possible harm. However, it 
was not diplomatie to reveal her true feelings to 
Mother Cockleshell, lest the old gypsy should repeat 
her words to Lady Agnes, so she tumed the conversa- 
tion by pointing to a snow-white cat of great size, who 
stepped daintily out of the tent. "I should think, as a 
witch, your cat ought to be black," said Miss Greeby. 
Mother Cockleshell screeched like a night-owl and 
hastily pattered some gypsy spell to avert evil. "Why, 
the old devil is black," she cried. "And why should 
I hâve him in my house to work evil? This îs my 
white ghost." Her words were accompanied by a 
gentle stroking of the cat. "And good is what she 
brings to my roof-tree. But I don't eat from white 
dishes, or drink from white mugs. No I No 1 That 
would be too witchly." 

Miss Greeby mused. "I hâve heard something about 
thèse gypsy superstitions before," she remarked medi- 
tatively. 

"Avo! Avo! They are in a book written by a 
great Romany Rye. Leland is the name of that rye, 
a gypsy Lee with Gentile land. He added land to the 
lea as he was told by one of our people. Such a nice 
gentleman, kind, and free of his money and clever 
beyond tellings, as I always says. Many a time has 
he sat pal-like with me, and 'Gentilla,' says he, 'your're 
a bori chovihani' ; and that, my generous lady, is the 
gentle language for a great witch." 

"Chaldea said that you were that," observed Miss 
Greeby carelessly. 

"The child speaks truly. Come, cross my hand, 
sweet lady." 

Miss Greeby passed along \va\l si cto^tv. "1 oviVf 
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désire to know one thing," she said, offering her palm. 
"Shall Igetmy wish?" 

Mother Cockleshell peered înto the hands, although 
she had already made up her mind what to say. Her 
facultîes, sharpened by years of chicanery, told her 
from the look which Miss Greeby had given when 
Lambert followed Chaldea, that a desîre to marry the 
man was the wish in question. And seeing how in- 
diffèrent Lambert was in the présence of the tall lady, 
Mother Cockleshell had no difficulty in adjusting the 
situation in her own artful mind. "No, my lady," she 
said, casting away the hand with quite a dramatic ges- 
ture. "You will never gain your wish." 

Miss Greeby looked angry. "Bah ! Your fortune- 
telling îs ail rubbish, as I hâve aways thought," and 
she moved away. 

"Tell me that în six months," screamed the old 
woman after her. 

'Why six months?" demanded the other, pausing. 
'Ah, that's a dark saying," scoffed the gypsy. "Call 
it seven, my hopeful-for-what-you-won't-get, like the 
cat after the cream, for seven's a sacred number, and 
the spell îs set." 

"Gypsy jargon, gypsy lies," muttered Miss Greeby, 
tossing her ruddy mane. "I don't believe a word. Tell 
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There's no time to say more," interrupted Mother 
Cockleshell rudely, for, having secured her money, she 
did not think it worth while to be polite, especially in 
the face of her visitor's scepticism. "One of our tribe 
— ^aye, and he's a great Romany for sure — is coming 
to camp with us. Each minute he may come, and I 
go to get ready a stew of hedgehog, for Gentile words 
I must use to you, who are a Gorgio. And so good 
day to you, my lady," ended the old hag, again be- 
œmîng the truly respectable pew-opener. TVvttv ^^ 
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drcq)ped a curtsey — ^whether ironical or not, Mîss 
Greeby could not tell — ^and disappeared into the tent, 
followed by the white cat, who haunted her footsteps 
like the ghost she declared it to be. 

Clearly there was nothing more to be leamed f rom 
Mother Cockleshell, who, in the face of her visitor's 
doubtSy had become hostile, so Miss Greeby, dismiss- 
îng the whole épisode as over and done with, tumed 
her attention toward finding Lambert. With her 
bludgeon under her arm and her hands in the pockets 
of her jacket, she stalked through tfîe camp in quite 
a masculine fashion, not vouchsafing a single reply to 
the greetings which the gypsies gave her. Shortly she 
saw the artist chatting with Chaldea at the beginning 
of the path which led to his cottage. Beside them, on 
the grass, squatted a queer figure. 

It was that of a little man, very much under-sized, 
with a hunch back and a large, dark, melancholy face 
covered profusely with black hair. He wore corduroy 
trousers and clumsy boots — his feet and hands were 
enormous — ^together with a green coat and a red hand- 
kerchief which was carelessly twisted round his hairy 
throat. On his tangled locks — distressingly shaggy 
and unkempt — he wore no hat, and he looked like a 
brownie, grotesque, though somewhat sad. But even 
more did he resemble an ape— or say the missing link 
— and only his eyes seemed human. Thèse were large, 
dark and brilliant, sparkling like jewels under his elf- 
locks. He sat cross-legged on the sward and hugged 
a fiddle, as though he were nursing a baby. Ând, no 
doubt, he was as attached to his instrument as any 
mother could be to her child. It was not difficult for 
Mîss Greeby to guess that this weird, hairy dwarf 
was the Servian gypsy Kara, of whom Lambert had 
spoken. She took advantage of the knowledge to be 
disagreeahle to the girl. 



«1 
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"Is thîs your husband?" asked Mîss Greeby amiably. 

Chaldea's eyes flashed and her cheeks grew crim- 
son, "Not at ail/' she saîd contemptuously. "I hâve 
no rom." 

Ah, your are not marrîed?" 
No/* declared Chaldea curtly, and shot a swîft 
glance at Lambert. 

"She îs waiting for the f aîry prince/' said that young 
gentleman smîling. "And he is coming to this camp 
almost immediately." 

"Ishmael Heame is coming/' replied the gypsy. 
"But he is no rom of mine, and never will be." 

"Who is he, then?" asked Lambert carelessly. 

"One of the great Romany." 
. Miss Greeby remembered that Mother Cockleshell 
had also spoken of the expected arrivai at the camp 
în l^^ese terms. "A kind of king?" she asked. 

Chaldea laughed satirically. "Yes ; a kind of king/' 
she assented; then turned her back rudely on the 
speaker and addressed Lambert: "I can't come, rye. 
Ishmael will want to see me. I must wait." 

"What a nuisance," said Lambert, looking annoyed. 
"Fancy, Clara. I hâve an idea of painting thèse two 
as Beauty and the Beast, or perhaps as Esmeralda and 
Quasimodo. I want them to come to the cottage and 
sit now, but they will wait for this confounded Ish- 
mael." 

'*We can come to-morrow," put in Chaldea quickly. 
"Thîs aftemoon I must dance for Ishmael, and Kara 
must play." 

"Ishmael will meet with a fine réception," said Miss 
Greeby, and then, anxious to hâve a private conver- 
sation with Chaldea so as to disabuse her mind of any 
idea she may hâve entertained of marrying Lambert, 
she added^ "I think I shalJ stay and see h\m." 

'7n that case, I shall retum to my coltagt " teçXvt^ 
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Lambert, sauntering up the pathway, which was 
strewn with withered leaves. 

"When are you comîng to The Manor?'* called Miss 
Greeby after him. 

"Never ! I am too busy," he replied over his shoul- 
der and disappeared into the wood. This departure 
may seem discourteous, but then Miss Greeby liked to 
be treated like a comrade and without ceremony. That 
is, she liked it so far as other men were concerned, 
but not as regards Lambert. She loved him too much 
to approve of his careless leave-taking, and therefore 
she frowned darkly, as she tumed her attention to 
Chaldea. 

The girl saw that Miss Greeby was annoyed, and 
guessed the cause of her annoyance. The idea that 
this red-haired and gaunt woman should love the 
handsome Gorgio was so ludicrous in Chaldea's eyes 
that she laughed in an ironical fashion. Miss Greeby 
turned on her sharply, but before she could speak 
there was a sound of many voices raised in welcome. 
"Sarishan pal! Sarishan ba!" cried the voices, and 
Chaldea started. 

"Ishmael !" she said, and ran toward the camp, fol- 
lowed leisurely by Kara. 

Anxious to see the great Romany, whose arrivai 
caused ail this commotion, Miss Greeby plunged into 
the crowd of excited vagrants. Thèse surrounded a 
black horse, on which sat a slim, dark-faced man of 
the true Romany breed. Miss Greeby stared at him 
and blinked her eyes, as though she could not believe 
what they beheld, while the man waved his hand and 
responded to the many greetings in gypsy language. 
His eyes finally met her own as she stood on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, and he started. Then she knew. 
*^Sir Hubert Fine," said Miss Greeby, still staring. 
''Sir Hubert Fine 1" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SECRETS. 

The shouting crowd apparently did not catch the 
name, so busy were one and ail in welcoming the 
newcomer. But the man on the horse saw Miss Gree- 
by's startled look, and noticed that her lips were mov- 
îng. In a moment he threw himself ofï the animal 
and elbowed his way roughly through the throng. 

"Sir Hubert," began Miss Greeby, only to be eut 
short hastily. 

"Don't give me away," interrupted Pine, who hère 
was known as Ishmael Hearne. "Wait till I settle 
things, and then we can converse privately." 

"AU right/' answered the lady, nodding, and gripped 
her bludgeon crosswise behind her back with two 
hands. She was so surprised at the sight of the mil- 
lionaire in the wood, that she could scarcely speak. 

Satisfied that she grasped the situation, Pine tumed 
to his friends and spoke at length in fluent Romany. 
He informed them that he had some business to trans- 
act with the Gentile lady who had come to the camp 
for that purpose, and would leave them for half an 
hour. The man evidently was such a favorite that 
black looks were cast on Miss Greeby for depriving 
the Romany of his society. But Pine paid no atten- 
tion to thèse sîgns of discontent. He finished his 
speech, and then pushed his way again toward the 
lady who, awkwardly for him, was acquainted with his 
true positioi2 as a millionaire. In a huttità 'VNVv\s»'ç^t 
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"What do you say, Miss Greeby?" he asked, look- 
ing up in a sharp, startled manner, and again cough- 
îng in a markedly consumptive way. 

"The cowl makes the monk in your case," replîed 
the woman quietly. "Your corduroy breeches and 
velveteen coat, with that colored shirt, and the yellow 
handkerchief round your neck, seem to suit you better 
than did the f rock coats and evening dress I hâve seen 
you in. You did look like a nigger of sorts when in 
those clothes ; now I can tell you are a gypsy with half 
an eye." 

"That îs because you heard me called Ishmael and 
saw me among my kith and kîn," said the man with a 
tired smile. "Don't tell Agnes." 

" Why should I ? It's none of my business îf you 
chose to masquerade as a gypsy." 

"I masquerade as Sir Hubert Pine," retorted the 
millionaire, slipping oflF the stone to sprawl full-length 
on the grass. "I am truly and really one of the lot in 
the camp yonder." 

"Do they know you by your Gentîle name ?" 

Pine laughed. "You are picking up the gypsy lîngo. 
Miss Greeby. No. Every one on the road takes me 
for what I am, Ishmael Heame, and my-friends in the 
civilized world think I am Sir Hubert Pine, a million- 
aire with colored blood in his veins." 

"How do you come to hâve a double personality 
and live a double life?" 

"Oh, that is easily explained, and since you hâve 
found me out it is just as well that I should explain, 
so that you may keep my secret, at ail events f rom 
my wîfe, as she would be horrified to think that she 
had married a gypsy. You promise ?" 

"Of course. I shall say nothing. But perhaps she 
would prefer to know that she had married a gypsy 
rather than a nigger." 
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What poHte things you say," said Pine sarcastically. 
However, I can't afford to quarrel with you. As you 
are rich, I can't even bribe you to silence, so I must 
rely on your honor." 

"Oh, I hâve some," Miss Greeby assured him 
lightly. 

"When ît suits you," he retorted doubtfuUy. 

"It does on this occasion." 

"Why?" 

"m tell you that when you hâve related your story." 

"There is really none to tell. I was born and 
brought up on the road, and thinking I was wasting 
my life I left my people and entered civilization. In 
London I worked as a clerk, and being clever I soon 
made money. I got hold of a man who invented 
penny toys, and saw the possibilities of making a for- 
tune. I really didn't, but I coUected enough money to 
dabble in stocks and shares. The South Af rican boom 
was on, and I made a thousand. Other spéculations 
çreated more than a million out of my thousand, and 
now I hâve over two millions, honestly made." 

"Honestly?" queried Miss Greeby significantly. 

"Yes; I assure you, honestly. We gypsies are 
cleverer than you Gentiles, and we hâve the same 
money-making faculties as the Jews hâve. If my 
people were not so fond of the vagrant life they would 
soon become a power in the money markets of the 
world. But, save in the case of myself, we leave ail 
such grubbing to the Jews. I did grub, and my re- 
ward is that I hâve accumulated a fortune in a re- 
markably short space of time. I hâve land and houses, 
and excellent investments, and a title, which," he 
added sarcastically, **a grateful Government bestowed 
on me for using my money properly." 

"You bought the title by helping the ço\vl\C"ai ij^tX^j 
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you belonged to," saîd Mîss Greeby wîth a shrug. 
**There was quîte a talk about it." 

"So there was. As if I cared for talk. However, 
that is my story.'* 

"Not ail of it. You are supposed to be in Paris, 
and '' 

"And you find me hère/' înterrupted Pine wîth a 
faînt smîle. "Well you see, being a gypsy, I can't 
always endure that under-the-roof life you Gentiles 
live. I must hâve a spell of the open road occasion- 
ally. And, moreover, as my doctor tells me that I hâve 
phthisis, and that I should live as much as possible 
in the open air, I kill two birds with one stone, as the 
saying is. My health benefits by my taking up the 
old Romany wandering, and I gjatîfy my nostalgia for 

the tent and the wild. You understand, you und " 

His speech was interrupted by a f resh fit of coughing. 

**It doesn't seem to do you much good this gypsy- 
ing," saîd Miss Greeby with a swift look, for his life 
was of importance to her plans. "You look pretty 
rocky I can tell you, Pine. And if you die your wife 

will be f ree to '' The man sat up and took away 

from his mouth a handkerchief spotted with blood. 
His eyes glittered, and he showed his white teeth. 
"My wife will be free to what?" he demanded vi- 
ciously, and the same devil that had lurked in Mother 
Cocklesheirs eye, now showed conspicuously in his. 

Miss Greeby had no pity on his manifest distress 
and visible wrath, but answered oblîquely: "You 
know that she was almost engaged to her cousin be- 
fore you married her," she hinted pointedly. 

"Yes, I know, d him," said Pine with a groan, 

and roUed over to clutch at the grass in a vicious 
manner. "But he's not at The Manor now?" 

"No." 

"Agnes doesn't speak of him?" 
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"Nq." 

Pine drew a deep breath and rose slowly to his feet, 
with a satisfied nod. 

"l'm glad of that. She's a good woman îs Agnes, 
and would never encourage him in any way. She 
knows what is due to me. I trust her." 

"Do you? When your secretary is aiso stopping 
atTheManor?" 

"Silver!" Pine laughed awkwardly, and kicked at 
a tuft of moss. "Well I did ask him to kcep an eye on 
her, although there is really no occasion. Silver owes 
me a great deal, since I took him out of the gutter. If 
Lambert worried my wife, Silver would let me know, 
and then " 

"And then?" asked Miss Greeby hastily. 

The man clenched his fists and his face grew 
stormy, as his blood untamed by civilization surged 
redly to the surface. "l'd twist his neck, l'd smash 
his skull, l'd — l'd — Fd— oh, don't ask me what l'd 
do." 

"I should keep my temper if I were you," Miss 
Greeby wamed him, and alarmed by the tempest 
she had provoked. She had no wish for the man 
Ae loved to come into contact with this savage, 
veneered by civilization. Yet Lambert was in the 
neighborhood, and almost within a stone's throw of 
the husband who was so jealous of him. "Keep your 
temper," repeated Miss Greeby. 

"Is thère anything else you would like me to do?" 
raged Pine fiercely. 

"Yes. Lreave this place if you wish to keep the se- 
cret of your birth f rom your wife. Lady Garvington 
and Mrs. Belgrove, and a lot of people from The 

Manor, are coming to the camp to get their fortunes 

told. You are sure to be spotted." 
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"I shall keep myself out of sight/' said Pine sul- 
lenly and suspiciously. 

"Some of your gypsy f riends may let the cat out of 
the bag." 

"Not one of them knows there is a cat in the bag. 
I am Ishmael Heame to them, and nothing else. But 
I shan't stay hère long." 

"I wonder you came at ail, seeing that your wife is 
with her brother." 

"In the daring of my coming lies my safety," said 
Pine tartly. "I know what I am doing. As to Lam- 
bert, if he thinks to marry my wife when I am dead he 
is mistaken." 

"Well, I hope you won't die, for my sake !" 

"Why for your sake?" asked Pine sharply. 

"Because I love Lambert and I want to marry him." 

"Marry him," said the millionaire hoarsely, "and 
ru give you thousands of pounds. Oh ! I forgot that 
you hâve a large income. But marry him, marry him, 
Miss Greeby. I shall help you ail I can." 

"I can do without assistance," said the woman 
coolly. "Ail I ask you to do is to refrain from fight- 
ing with Lambert." 

"What?" Pine's face became lowering again. "Is 
he at The Manor ? You said " 

"I know what I said. He is not at The Manor, but 
he is stopping in the cottage a stone's throw from 
hère." 

Pine breathed hard, and again had a spasm of cough- 
ing. "Whafs he doing?" 

"Painting pictures." 

"He has not been near The Manor?" 
"No. And what is more, he told me to-day that 
he did not intend to go near the house. I don't think 
you nttâ be af raid, Pine. Lambert is a man of honor, 
and I hope to get him to be my \ms>ù^.w^r 
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"He shall never be my wife's husband," said the 
millionaire between bis teeth and scowling heavily. "I 
know that I shan't live to anjrthing like three score 
and ten. Your infernal hot-house civilization bas killed 
me. But if Lambert thinks to marry my widow be 
shall do so in the face of Garvington's opposition, and 
will find Agnes a pauper." 

"What do you mean exactly?" Miss Greeby flung 
away the stump of her cigarette and rose to ber feet 

Pine wiped bis brow and breathed heavily. "I mean 
that I bave left Agnes my money, only on condition 
that she does not marry Lambert. She can marry anjr 
one else she bas a mind to. I except ber cousin." 

"Because she loves him?" 

"Yes, and because be loves ber, d — ^n bim." 

"He doesn't," cried Miss Greeby, lying fluently, and 
heartily wisbing that her lie could be a trutb. "He 
loves me, and I intend to marry bim. Now you can 
understand what I meant when I declared that I bad 
bonor enough to keep your secret. Lambert is my 
honor." 

*'Oh, then I believe in your bonor," sneered Pine 
cynîcally. "It îs a selfisb quality in tbis case, which 
can only be g^atified by preserving silence. If Agnes 
knew that I was a true Romany tramp, she might run 
away with Lambert, and as you want bim to be your 
husband, ît îs to your interest to bold your tongue. 
Thank you for nothing, Miss Greeby." 

"I tell you Lambert loves me," cried the woman 
doggedly, trying to persuade her beart that she spoke 
truly. "And whether you leave your money to your 
wife, or to any one else, makes no manner of difïer- 



I ence." 



'1 tbink otherwise," be retorted. "And it is just 
as well to be on the safe sida. If my wîdow rcvaxT\fô& 
Lambert, she loses my millions, and they go \o ^ 
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shrug, marched away, swinging her stick and whîstling 
gayly. She was very well satisfied with the knowl- 
edge she had obtained, as the chances were that it 
would prove useful should Lambert still hanker after 
the unattainable woman. Miss Greeby had lulled 
Pine's suspicions regarding the young man's love for 
Agnes, but she knew in her heart that she had only 
done so by telling a pack of misérable lies. Now, as 
she walked back to The Manor, she reflected that by 
using her secret information dexterously, she might 
improve such falsehood into tolerable truth. 

Fine flung himself down again when she departed, 
and coughed in his usual violent manner. His throat 
and lungs ached, and his brow was wet with perspira- 
tion. With his elbows on his knees and his face be- 
tween his hands, he sat miserably thinking over his 
troubles. There was no chance of his living more than 
a few years, as the best doctors in Europe and Eng- 
land had given him up, and when he was placed below 
ground, the chances were that Agnes would marry his 
rival. He had made things as safe as was possible 
against such a contingency, but who knew if her love 
for Lambert might not make her willing to surrender 
the millions. "Unies s Garvington can manage to 
arouse her family pride," groaned Fine drearily. "She 
sacrificed her self before for that, and perhaps she will 
do so again. But who knows?" And he could find 
no answer to this question, since it is impossible for 
any man to say what a woman will do where her deep- 
est émotions are concerned. 

A touch on Fine's shoulder made him leap to his f eet 
with the alertness of a wild animal on the lookout for 
danger. By his side stood Qialdea, and her eyes glit- 
tered, as she came to the point of explanation without 
any preamble. The girl was painf ully direct, "I hâve 
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heard every word," she said triumphantly. "And I 
know what you are, brother." 

"Why did you corne hère ?" demanded Fine sharply, 
and f rowning. 

"I wanted to hear what a Romany had to do with a 
Gorgio lady, brother. And what do I hear. Why, 
that you dwell in the Gentile houses, and take a Gen- 
tile name, and cheat in a Gentile manner, and hâve 
wed with a Gentile romi. Speaking Romanly, brother, 
it îs not well." 

"It is as I choose, sister,'' replied Fine quietly, for 
since Chaldea had got the better of him, it was useless 
to quarrel with her. "And from what I do good wîU 
corne to our people." 

Chaldea laughed, and blew from her fingers a 
feather, carelessly picked up while in the thicket which 
had concealed her eavesdropping. "For that, I care 
that," said she, pointing to the floating feather slowly 
settling. "I looks to myself and to my love, brother." 
"Hey ?" Fine raised his eyebrows. 
"It's a Gorgio my heart is set on," pursued Chaldea 
steadfastly. "A regular Romany Rye, brother. Do 
you think Lambert is a good name?" 

"It*s the name of the devil, sister," cried Fine 
hastily. 

"The very devil I love. To me sweet, as to you sour. 
And speaking Romanly, brother, I want him to be my 
rom in the Gentile f ashion, as you hâve a romi in your 
Gorgious lady." 

"What will Kara say?" said Fine, and his eyes 
flashed, for the idea of getting rid of Lambert in this 
way appealed to him. The girl was beautif ul, and with 
her added cleverness she might be able to gain her 
ends, and thèse accomplished, would certainly place a 
barrier between Agnes and her cousin, since the 
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woman would never forgive the man for preferring 
the gîrl. 

"Kara plays on the fiddle, but not on my heart- 
strings/' said Chaldea in a cool manner, and watched 
Pine wîckedly. "You'd better help me, brother, if you 
don't want that Gorgious romî of yours to pad the 
hoof with the rye." 

The blood rushed to Pine's darlc cheeks. 'Whafs 
that?" 

"No harm to my rye and I tell you, brother. Don't 
use the knif e." 

"That I will not do, if a weddîng-ring f rom him to 
you will do as well." 

"It will do, brother," said Chaldea calmly. "My 
rye doesn't love me yet, but he will, when I get him 
away f rom the Gentile lady's spells. They draw him, 
brother, they draw him." 

"Where do they draw him to ?" demanded Pine, his 
voice thick with passion. 

"To the Gorgious house of the baro rai, the brother 
of your romi. Like an owl does he go after dusk to 
watch the nest." 

"Owl," muttered Pine savagely. "Cuckoo, rather. 
Prove this, my sister, and I help you to gain the love 
you désire." 

"It's a bargain, brother" — she held out her hand in- 
quiringly— "but no knife." 

Pine shook hands. "It's a bargain, sister. Your 
wedding-ring will part them as surely as any knife. 
Tell me more!" And Chaldea in whispers told him 
ail. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE WOMAN AND THE MAN. 

QuiTE unaware that Destîny, that tîreless spînner, 
was weavîng sînîster red threads of hâte and love into 
the web of his life, Lambert contînued to live quietly 
în his woodland retreat. In a somewhat misanthropie 
frame of mind he had retired to this hermitage, after 
the f ailure of his love affair, since, lacking the society 
of Agnes, there was nothing left for him to désire. 
From a garden of roses, the world became a sandy 
désert, and denied the sole gift of fortune, which 
would hâve made him completely happy, the discon- 
solate lover foreswore society for solitude. As some 
seek religion, so Lambert hoped by seeking Naturels 
breast to assuage the pains of his sore heart. But 
although the great Mother could do so much, she could 
not do ail, and the young man still felt restless and 
weary. Hard work helped him more than a little, 
but he had his dark hours during those intervais when 
hand and brain were too weary to create pictures. 

In one way he blamed Agnes, because she had mar- 
ried for money ; in another way he did not blâme her, 
because that same money had been necessary to sup- 
port the falling fortunes of the noble family to 
which Lambert belonged. An ordinary person would 
not hâve understood this, and would hâve seen in the 
mercenary marriage simply a g^eedy grasping after 
the loaves and fishes. But Lambert, coming at the 
end of a long Une of lordly ancestors, consiàet^à >Î5Yal 
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both he and hîs cousin owed something to those of the 
past who had built up the family. Thus his pride told 
him that Agnes had acted rîghtly în taking Pine as 
her husband, while his love cried aloud that the sacri- 
fice was too hard upon their individual selves. He 
was a Lambert, but he was also a human being, and 
the two émotions of love and pride strove mightily 
against one another. Although quite three years had 
elapsed since the victim had been offered at the altar— • 
and a willing victim to the family fetish — ^the struggle 
was still going on. And because of its stress and 
strain, Lambert withdrew from society, so that he 
might see as little as possible of the woman he loved. 
They had met, they had talked, they had looked, în a 
conventionally light-hearted way, but both were re- 
lieved when circumstances parted them. The strain 
was too great. 

Pine arranged the circumstances, for hearing hère, 
there, and everywhere, that his wife had been practî- 
cally engaged to her cousin before he became her hus- 
band, he looked with jealous eyes upon their chance 
meetings. Neither to Agnes nor Lambert did he say a 
single Word, since he had no reason to utter ît, so 
scrupulously correct was their behavior, but his eyes 
were sufficiently éloquent to reveal his jealousy. He 
took his wife for an American tour, and when he 
brought her back to London, Lambert, knowîng only 
too truly the reason for that tour, had gone away in 
his turn to shoot big game în Africa. An attack of 
malaria contracted in the Congo marshes had drîven 
him back to England, and ît was then that he had 
begged Garvington to give him The Abbot's Wood 
Cottage. For six months he had been shut up hère, 
occasionally going to London, or for a week's walking 
tour, and during that time he had done hîs best to 
banish the image of Agnes iTom\v\?»\\^^T\.. \yyûîû^<ess 
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she was attempting the same conquest, for she never 
even wrote to him. And now thèse two sorely-tried 
people were wîthin speaking distance of one another, 
and strange results might be looked for unless honor 
held them sufficiently true. Seeing that the cottage 
was near the famîly seat, and that Agnes sooner or 
later would arrive to stay with her brother and sister- 
în-law, Lambert might hâve expected that such a situa- 
tion would corne about in the natural course of things. 
Perhaps he did, and perhaps — as some busybodies said 
— ^he took the cottage for that purpose ; but so far, he 
had refrained from seeking the society of Pine's wife. 
He would not even dine at The Manor, nor would he 
join the shooting-party, although Garvington, with a 
singular blindness, urged him to do so. While day- 
light lasted, the artist painted desperately hard, and 
after dark wandered round the lanes and roads and 
across the fields, haunting almost unconsciously the 
Manor Park, if only to see in moonlight and twilight 
the casket which held the rich jewel he had lost. This 
was foolish, and Lambert acknowledged that it was 
foolish, but at the same time he added inwardly that 
he was a man and not an angel, a sinner and not a 
saint, so that there were limits, etc., etc., etc., using 
impossible arguments to quieten a lively conscience 
that did not approve of this dangerous philandering. 

The visit of Miss Greeby awoke him positively to 
a sensé of danger, for if she talked — and talk she did — 
other people would talk also. Lambert asked himself 
if it would be better to visit The Manor and behave 
lîke a man who has got over his passion, or to leave 
the cottage and betake himself to London. While 
tuming over this problem in his mind, he painted 
feverishly, and for three days after Miss Greeby had 
corne to stir up muddy water, he remained as much as 
possiWe m his studio, Chaldea visited \v\m, 2l^ vsi^vc2\, 
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to be painted, and brought Kara with his g^cen coal 
and beloved violin and hairy looks. The girl chatted, 
Kara played, and Lambert painted, and ail three pre- 
tended to be very happy and careless. This was merelj 
on the surface, however, for the artist was desperatelj 
wretched, because the other half of himself was mar- 
ried to another man, while Chaldea, getting neithei 
lovelook nor caress, felt savagely discontented. As 
for Kara, he had long since loved Chaldea, who treated 
him like a dog, and he could not help seeing that shc 
adored the Gentile artist — a knowledge which almosl 
broke his heart. But it was some satisfaction for hin 
to note that Lambert would hâve nothing to do witt 
the siren, and that she could not charm him to hei 
feet, sang she ever so tenderly. It was an unhapp} 
trio at the best. 

The gypsies usually came in the moming, since th< 
light was then better for artistic purposes, but thq 
always departed at one o'clock, so that Lambert hac 
the afternoon to himself. Chaldea would fain InSLWi 
lingered in order to charm the man she loved înt( 
subjection ; but he never gave her the least encourage 
ment, so she was obliged to stay away. AU the same 
she often haunted the woods near the cottage, an< 
when Lambert came out for a stroll, which he usualb 
did when it became too dark to paint, he was boum 
to run across her. Since he had not the slightest de 
sire to make love to her, and did not fathom the deptl 
of her passion, he never suspected that she purposel; 
contrived the meetings which he looked upon as accî 
dental. • 

Since Chaldea hung round the house, like a motl 
round a candie, she saw every one who came and wen 
f rom the woodland cottage. On the afternoon of th 
thîrd day since Pine*s arrivai at the camp in the chaî 
acter of Ishmael Heame, the gypsy saw Lady Agnc 
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coming through the wood. Chaldea knew her at once, 

having often seen her when she had corne to visit 

Mother Cockleshell a few months prevîously. With 

characteristic cunning, the girl dived into the under- 

growth, and there remained concealed for the purpose 

of spying on the Gentile lady whom she regarded as a 

rival. Immediately, Chaldea guessed that Lady Agnes 

was on her way to the cottage, and, as Lambert was 

alone as usual for the aftemoon, the two would prob- 

ably hâve a private conversation. The girl swiftly 

determined to listen, so that she might learn exactly 

how matters stood between them. It might be that 

she would discover something which Pine — Chaldea 

now thought of him as Pine — ^might like to know. So 

having arranged this in her own unscrupulous mind, 

the girl behind a Juniper bush jealously watched the 

unsuspecting lady. What she savsr did not please her 

overmuch, as Lady Agnes was rather too beautiful for 

her unknown rival's peace of mind. 

Sir Hubert's wife was not really the exquisitely 
bvely créature Chaldea took her to be, but her f air 
skin and brown hair were such a contrast to the 
gypsy's swarthy face and raven locks, that she really 
looked like an angel of light compared with the dark 
child of Nature. Agnes was tall and slender, and 
moved with a great air of dignity and calm self-pos-^ 
session, and this to the uncontrolled Chaldea was also 
amatter of offence. She inwardly tried to belittle her 
rival by thinking what a milk-and-water useless per- 
son she was, but the steady and resolute look in the 
lady's brown eyes gave the lie to this mental asser- 
tion. Lady Agnes had an air of breeding and com- 
inand, which, with ail her beauty, Chaldea lacked, and 
: as she passed along like a cold, stately goddess, the 
gypsy toUed on the grass in an ecstasy of rage. She 
couJd never be what her rival was, and what her rival 
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was, as she suspected, formed Lambert's idéal of wo 
anhood. When she again peered through the bu; 
Lady Agnes had disappeared. But there was no ne 
for Chaldea to ask her jealous heart where she h 
gone. With the stealth and cunning of a Red Indi; 
the gypsy took up the trail, and saw the woman s 
followed enter the cottage. For a single moment s 
had it in her mind to run to the camp and bring Pu 
but reflecting that in a moment of rage the man mig 
kill Lambert, Chaldea checked her first impulse, a 
bent ail her énergies towards getting sufficiently ne 
to listen to a conversation which was not meant f 
her ears. 

Meanwhile, Agnes had been admitted by Mrs. Tril 
a dried-up little woman with the rosy face of a wini 
apple, and a continuai smile of satisfaction with h< 
self and with her limited world. This consisted of t 
cottage, in the wood, and of the near villages, whe 
she repaired on occasions to buy food. Sometimi 
indeed, she went to The Manor, for, born and br 
on the Garvington estâtes, Mrs. Tribb knew ail t 
servants at the big house. She had married a gan 
keeper, who had died, and unwilling to leave the cou 
try she knew best, had gladly accepted the offer 
Lord Garvington to look after the woodland cottag 
In this way Lambert became possessed of an excee 
ingly clean housekeeper, and a wonderfully good coc 
In fact so excellent a cook was Mrs. Tribb, that Ga 
vington had f requently suggested she should come 
The Manor. But, so far, Lambert had managed 
keep the little woman to himself. Mrs. Tribb ador 
him, since she had known him from babyhood, ai 
declined to leave him under any circumstances. S 
thought Lambert the best man in the world, and ch; 
lenged the universe to find another so handsome ai 
clever, and so considerate. 
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"Dear me, my lady, is it yourself ?" said Mrs. Tribb, 

throwing up her dry little hands and dropping a dig- 

nified curtsey. "Well, I do call it good of you to 

corne and see Master Noël. He don't go out enough, 

and don't take enough interest in his stomach, if your 

ladyship will pardon my mentioning that part of him. 

But you don't know, my lady, what it is to be a cook, 

and to see the dishes get cold, while he as should eat 

them goes on painting, not but what Master Noël don't 

paint like an angel, as l've said dozens of times." 

While Mrs. Tribb ran on in this manner her lively 
black eyes twinkled anxiously. She knew that her 
master and Lady Agnes had been, as she said herself, 
"next door to engaged," and knew also that Lambert 
was f retting over the match which had been brought 
about for the gloriiScation of the family. The house- 
keeper, therefore, wondered why Lady Agnes had 
corne, and asked herself whether it would not be wise 
to say that Master Noël — from old associations, she 
always called Lambert by this juvénile title— was not 
at home. But she banished the thought as unworthy, 
the moment it entered her active brain, and with an- 
other curtsey in response to the visitor's greeting, she 
conducted her to the studio. "Them two angels will 
never do no wrong, anyhow," was Mrs. Tribb's reflec- 
tion, as she closed the door and left the pair together. 
''But I do hope as that black-faced husband won't ever 
learn. He's as jealous as Caîn, and I don't want Mas- 
ter Noël to be no Abel !" 

If Mrs. Tribb, instead of goîng to the kitchen, 
which she did, had gone out of the front door, she 
would hâve found Chaldea lying f ull length amongst 
the flowers under the large window of the studio. 
This was slîghtly open, and the girl could hear every 
Word that was spoken, while so swîftly and clev^çrly 
had she gained her point of vantage, that Shik^ ♦vilhlfa 
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never for one moment suspected her présence. If 
they had, they would assuredly hâve kept better guard 
over their tongues, for the conversation was of the 
most private nature, and did not tend to soothe the 
eavesdropper's jealousy. 

Lambert was so absorbed in his painting — ^he was 
working at the Esmeralda-Quasimodo picture — that 
he scarcely heard the studio door open, and it was 
only when Mrs. Tribb's shrill voice announced the 
name of his visitor, that he woke to the surprising 
fact that the woman he loved was within a few feet 
of him. The blood rushed to his face, and then re- 
tired to leave him deadly pale, 'but Agnes was more 
composed, and did not let her heart's tides mount to 
high-water mark. On seeing her self-possession, the 
man became ashamed that he had lost his own, and 
strove to conceal his momentary lapse into a natural 
émotion, by pushing forward an arm-chair. 

"This is a surprise, Agnes," he said in a voice which 
he strove vainly to render steady. "Won't you sit 
down ?" 

"Thank you," and she took her seat like a queen 
on her throne, looking fair and gracions as any white 
lily. What with her white dress, white gloves and 
shoes, and straw hat tied under her chin with a broad 
white ribbon in old Georgpian fashion, she looked won- 
derfully cool, and pure, and — as Lambert inwardly 
observed — holy. Her face was as faintly tinted with 
color as is a tea-rose, and her calm, brown eyes, under 
her smooth brown hair, added to the suggestive still- 
ness of her looks. She seemed in her placidity to be 
far removed from any earthly émotion, and resem- 
bled a picture of the Madonna, serene, peaceful, and 
somewhat sad. Yet who could tell what anguished 
f eelings were masked by her womanly pride ? 
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"I hope you do not find the weather too warm for 

alking," said Lambert, reining in his émotions with 

i iron hand, and speaking conventionally. 

"Not at ail. I enjoyed the walk. I am staying at 

le Manor." 

"So I understand." 

And you are staying hère?'* 

There can be no doubt on that point." 

Do you think you are acting wisely?" she asked 
ith great calmness. 

*'I might put the same question to you, Agnes, see- 
g that you hâve come to live within three miles of 
y hermitage/' 

"It is because you are living in what you call your 
îrmitage that I hâve come," rejoined Agnes, with a 
ight color deepening her cheeks. "Is it fair to me 
at you should shut yourself up and play the part of 
le disappointed lover ?" 

Lambert, who had been touching up his picture hère 
id there, laid down his palette and brushes with os- 
intatious care, and faced her doggedly. "I don't 
aderstand what you mean," he declared. 

"Oh, I think you do; and in the hope that I may 
iduce you, in justice to me, to change your conduct, 
hâve come over." 

"I don't think you should hâve come," he observed 
1 a low voice, and threw himself on the couob with 
verted eyes. 

Lady Agnes colored again. "You are talkîng non- 
ense," she said with some sharpness. "There is no 
arm in my coming to see my cousin." 

"We were more than cousins once." 

"Exactly, and unfortunately people know thaj. But 
ou needn't make matters worse by so pointedly keep- 
\g away f rom me." 
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Lambert looked up quickly. "Do you wish me to 
see you often?" he asked, and there was a new note 
in his voice which irritated her. 

"Personally I don't, but " 

"But what?" He rose and stood up, very tall and 
very straight, looking down on her with a hungry look 
in his blue eyes. 

"People are talkîng," murmured the lady, and stared 
at the floor, because she could not face that same 
look. 

"Let them talk. What does it matter ?" 

"Nothing to you, perhaps, but to me a g^eat deal. 
I hâve a husband." 

"As I know to my cost," he interpolated. 

"Then don't let me know it to my cost," she said 
pointedly. "Sit down and let us talk common sensé." 

Lambert did not obey at once. "I am only a human 
being, Agnes " 

"Quite so, and a man at that. Act like a man, then, 
and don't place the burden on a woman's shoulders." 

"What burden?" 

"Oh, Noël, can't you understand?" 

"I daresay I can if you will explain. I wish you 
hadn't come hère to-day. I hâve enough to bear with- 
out that." 

"And hâve I nothing to bear?" she demanded, a 
flash of passion ruffling her enforced calm. "Do you 
think that anything but the direst need brought me 
hère?" 

"I don't know what brought you hère. I am wait- 
ing for an explanation." 

"What is the use of explaining what you already 
know?" 

"I know nothing," he repeated doggedly. "Explain." 

'WeiJ," said Lady Agnes with some bitterness, "it 
seems to me that an explanation \% Te,"a\Vj ns5:,^^^'3crî,-i& 
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apparently I am talking to a child instead of a man. 
Sit down and listen." 

This time Lambert obeyed, and laughed as he did 
so. "Your taunts don't hurt me in the least," he 
observed. "I love you too much." 

"And I love in retum. No! Don't rise again. I 
dîd not come hère to revive the embers of our dead 
passion." 

"Embers !" cried Lambert with bitter scorn. "Em- 
bers, indeed ! And a dead passion ; how well you put 
it. So far as I am concerned, Agnes, the passion is 
not dead and never will be." 

"I am aware of that, and so I hâve come to appeal 
to that passion. Love means sacrifice. I want you 
to understand that." 

"I do, by expérience. Did I not surrender you for 
the sake of the f amily name ? Understand ! I should 
think I did understand." 

"I — ^think — not," said Lady Agnes slowly and 
gently. "It is necessary to revive your recollections, 
We loved one another since we were boy and girl, 
and we intended, as you know, to marry. There was 
no regular engagement between us, but it was an un- 
derstood family arrangement. My father always 
approved of it; my brother did not." 

"No. Because he saw in you an article of sale out 
of which he hoped to make money," sneered Lambert, 
nursing his ankle. 

Lady Agnes winced. "Don't make it too hard for 
me," she said plaintively. "My life is uncomfortable 
enough as it is. Remember that when my father died 
we were nearly ruined. Only by the greatest clever- 
ness did Garvington manage to keep interest on the 
mortgages paid up, hoping that he would marry a 
rich wife — an American for choîce — and so could put 
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things straight. But he married Jane, as jou 
kno w *' 

"Because he is a glutton, and she knows ail about 
cooking." 

"Well, gluttony may be as powerful a vice as drink- 
îng and gambling, and ail the rest of it. It is wiôi 
Garvington, although I daresay that seeing the posi- 
tion he was in, people would laugh to think he should 
tnarry a poor woman, when he needed a rich wife. 
But at that time Hubert wanted to marry me, and 
Garvington got his cook-wife, while I was sacrificed." 

"Seeing that I loved you and you loved me, I won- 
der " 

"Yes, I know you wondered, but you finally 
accepted my explanation that I did it to save the 
family name/* 

"I did, and, much as I hated your sacrifice, it was 
necessary." £ 

"More necessary than you thimc," said Lady Agnes, 
sinking her voice to a whisper and glancing round. 
""In a moment of madness Garvington altered a check 
which Hubert gave him, and was in danger of arrest. 
Hubert declared that he would give up the check if I 
married him. I did so, to save my brother and the 
family name." 

"Oh, Agnes !" Lambert jumped up. "I never knew 
this." 

"It was not necessary to tell you. I made the excuse 
of saving the family name and property generally. 
You thought it was merely the bankruptcy court, but 
I knew that it meant the criminal court. However, I 
married Hubert, and he put the check in the fire in 
my présence and in Garvington's. He has aiso ful- 
filled his share of the bargain which he made when 
he bought me, and has paid off a great many of the 
mortgages. However, Garvm^oxv Vi^c^me too eut- 
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rageous in his demands, and lately Hubert has refused 
to help him any more. I don't blâme him ; he has paid 
enough for me." 

"You are worth it," said Lambert emphatîcally. 

"Well, you may thînk so, and perhaps he does also. 
But does it not strike you, Noël, what a poor figure I 
and Garvington, and the whole family, yourself in- 
cluded, eut in the eyes of the world ? We were poor, 
and I was sold to get money to save the land." 

"Yes, but this changîng of the check also " 

"The world doesn't know of that," said Agnes hur- 
riedly. "Hubert has been very loyal to me. I must 
be loyal to him." 

"You are. Who dares to say that you are not?" 

"No one — as yet," she replied poîntedly. 

*'What do you mean by that?" he demanded, flush- 
îng through his fair skin. 

"I mean that if you met me in the ordinary way, and 
behaved to me as an ordinary man, people would not 
talk. But you shun my society, and even when I am 
at The Manor, you do not come near because of my 
présence." 

"It is so hard to be near you and yet, owing to your 
marriag*, so far from you," muttered the man sav- 
agely. ^ 

"If ît is hard for you, think how hard it must 
be for me," said the woman vehemently, her passion 
coming to the surface. "People talk of the way in 
which you avoid me, and hint that we love one another 
stiU." 

"It îs true ! Agnes, you know it is true !" 

"Need the whole world know that it is true?" cried 
Agnes, rîsîng, with a gust of anger passing over her 
face. "If you would only come to The Manor, and 
meet me in London, and accept Hubert's iTW\ta.t\OTv^ 
to àinner, people would thînk that out aUaidMKv^tvX. 
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was only a boy and girl engagement, that we had out- 
gjown. They would even give me crédit for loving 
Hubert " 

"But you don't?" crîed Lambert with a jealous 
pang. 

"Yes, I do. He îs my chosen husband, and bas 
carried out his part of the bargain by f reeing many of 
Garvington's estâtes. Surely the man ought to hâve 
something for his money. I don't love him as a wife 
should love her husband, not with heart-whole dévo- 
tion, that is. But I give him loyalty, and I respect 
him, and I try to make him happy in every way. I 
do my part, Noël, as you do yours. Since I hâve been 
compelled to sacrifice love for money, at least let us 
be true to the sacrifice." 

'You didn't sacrifice yourself wholly for money." 
'No, I did not. It was because of Garvington's 
crime. But no one knows of that, and no one ever 

shall know. In fact, so happy am I and Hubert " 

'Happy?" said Lambert wincing. 
'Yes," she declared firmly. "He thinks so, and 
whatever unhappiness I may f eel, I conceal f rom him. 
But you must come to The Manor, and meet me hère, 
there, and everywhere, so that people shall not say, as 
they are doing, that you are dying of love, and that, 
because I am a greedy fortune-hunter, I ruiiied your 
life." 

"They do not dare. I hâve not heard any *' 

"What can you hear in this jungle?" interrupted 
Lady Agnes with scom. "You stop your ears with 
cotton wool, but I am in the world, hearing every- 
thîng. And the more unpleasant the thing îs, the 
more readily do I hear it. You can end this trouble 
by coming out of your lovesick retirement, and by 
showing tiisit you no longer care for me." 
'That would be acting a \\e.'* 
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"And do I not act a lie?*' she cried fiercely. "Is 

not my whole marrîage a lie? I despise myself for 

my weakness in yielding, and yet, God help me, what 

else could I do when Garvington's fair famé was in 

question? Think of the disgrâce, had he been prose- 

cuted by Hubert. And Hubert knows that you and I 

loved; that I could not give him the love he desired. 

He was content to accept me on those terms. I don*t 

say he was right; but am I right, are you right, is 

Garvington right? Is any one of us right? Not one, 

not one. The whole thing is horrible, but I make the 

best of ît, since I did what I did do, openly and for 

a serions purpose of which the world knows nothing. 

Do your part, Noël, and come to The Manor, if only 

to show that you no longer care for me. You under- 

stand" — she clasped her hands in agony. "You surely 

understand." 

"Yes," said Lambert in a low voice, and suddenly 
looked years older. "I understand at last, Agnes. You 
shall no longer bear the burden alone. I shall be a 
loyal friend to you, my dear," and he took her hand. 
"Will you be a loyal friend to my husband?" she 
asked, withdrawing it 

"Yes," said Lambert, and he bit his lip. "God 
helping me, I will/* 
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But the gypsy did not know this, and so writhed into 
the woods like the snake of Eden — and of that same 
she was a very fair sample — until, hidden by the boles 
of ancient trees, she could stand upright. When she 
did so, she drew a long breath, and wondered what 
was best to be donc. 

The most obvious course was to seek Ishmael and 
make a lying report of the conversation. That his 
wife should hâve bcen with Lambert would be quite 
enough to awaken the civilized gypsy's jealousy, for 
after ail his civilization was but skin deep. Still, if 
she did this, Chaldea was clever enough to see that 
she would precipitate a catastrophe, and either throw 
Agnes into Lambert's arms, or make the man run the 
risk of getting Pine's knife tickling his fifth rib. 
Either resuit did not appeal to her. She wished to 
get Lambert to herself, and his safety was of vital 
importance to her. After some considération, she de- 
termined that she would boldly face the lover, and 
confess that she had overheard everything. Then she 
would hâve him in her power, since to save the wife 
from the vengeance of the husband, although there 
was no reason for such vengeance, he would do any- 
thing to keep the matter of the visit quiet. Of course 
the interview had been innocent, and Chaldea knew 
that such was the case. Nevertheless, by a little dex- 
terous lying, and some vivid word-painting, she could 
make things extremely unpleasant for the couple. 
This being so, Lambert would hâve to subscribe to 
her ternis. And thèse were, that he should leave 
Agnes and marry her. That there was such a différ- 
ence în their rarJc mattered nothing to the girl. Love 
levelled ail ranks, în her opinion. 

But whîle arrangîng what she should do, if Lambert 
proved obstînate, Chaldea a\so ^xi^xv^e-d to fascinate 
him, if possible, into lovVtvg Vvet. ^\v^ X\^ xNaV ^\^ 
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to use her power of knowledge until her power of 
fascination f ailed. And this for two reasons. In the 
first place, it was not her désire to drive the man into 
a corner lest he should defy her and fight, which 
would mean- — ^to her limited compréhension — that 
everything being known to Fine, the couple would 
confess ail and elope. In the second place, Chaldea 
was piqued to think that Lambert should prove to be 
so indiffèrent to her undeniable beauty, as to love this 
pale shadow of a Gentile lady. She would make cer- 
tain, she told herself, if he really preferred the lily to 
the full-blown rose, and on his choice depended her 
«ext step. Gliding back to the camp, she decided to 
attend to one thing at a time, and the immédiate ne- 
cessity was to charm the man into submission. For 
this reason Chaldea sought out the Servian gypsy, who 
was her slave. 

Her slave Kara certainly was, but not her rom. If 
ke had been her husband she would not hâve dared 
to propose to him what she did propose. He was 
amiable enough as a slave, because he had no hold 
over her, but- if she married him according to the 
gypsy law, he would then be her master, and should 
she indulge her fancy for a Gentile, he would as- 
suredly use a very nasty-looking knife, which he wore 
under the green coat. Even as it was, Kara would 
not be pleased to fiddle to her dancing, since he 
already was jealous of Lambert. But Chaldea knew 
how to manage this part of the business, risky though 
it was. The hairy little ape with the musician's soûl 
had no daim on her, unless she chose to give him 
tkat of a husband. Then, indeed, things would be dif- 
férent, but the time had not come for marital slavery. 

The schemer found Kara at the hour of sunset 
sitting at the door of the tent he occupied, drawing 
sweet tones f rom his violin. This was the little man' s. 
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way of conversing, for he rarely talked to human be- 
ings. He spoke to the fiddle and the fiddle spoke to 
him, probably about Chaldea, sînce the girl was almost 
încessantly in his thoughts. She occupied them now, 
and when he raised his shaggy head at the touch on 
hîs hump-back, he murmured with joy at the sight of 
her flushed beauty. Had he known that the flush came 
f rom jealousy of a rival, Kara might not hâve been so 
pleased. The two conversed in Romany, sinçe the 
Servian did not speak English. 

"Brother?" questioned Chaldea, standing in the 
glory of the rosy sunset which danted through the 
trees. "What of Ishmael?" 

"He îs with Gentilla in her tent, sister. Do you 
wish to see him?" 

Chaldea shook her proud head. "What hâve I to 
do with the half Romany? Truly, brother, his heart 
is Gentile, though his skin be of Egypt." 

"Why should that be, sister, when his name signi- 
fies that he is of the gentle breed ?" asked Kara, laying 
down his violin. 

"Gentile but not gentle," said Chaldea punning, then 
checked herself lest she should say too much. She 
had sworn to keep Pine's secret, and intended to do 
so, until she could make capital out of it. At présent 
she could not, so behaved honorably. "But he's Ro- 
many enough to split words with the old witch by the 
hour, so let him stay where he is. Brother, would you 
make money ?" Kara nodded and looked up with dia- 
mond eyes, which glittered and gloated on the beauty 
of her dark face. "Then, brother," continued the girl, 
"the Gorgio who paints gives me gold to dance for 
him." 

The Servîan's face — ^what could be seen of ît for 
hair — grew sombre, and he spat excessively. "Curses 
on the Gentile !" he growled low m his throat. 
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"On him, but not on the money, brother," coaxed 
the girl, stooping to pat hîs face. "It's fine work, 
cheating the rye. But jealous you must not be, if the 
gold is to chinlc in our pockets." 

Kara still frowned. "Were you my romi, sis- 
ter " 

"Aye, if I were. Then indeed. But your romi I 
am not yet." 

"Some day you will be. It would be a good for- 
tune, sister. I am as ugly as you are lovely, and we 
two together, you dancing to my playing, would make 
pockets of red gold. White shows best when placed 
on black." 

"What a mine of wisdom you are," jeered Chaldea, 
nodding. "Yes. It is so, and my rom you may be, if 
you obey." 

"But if you let the Gorgio make love to you-—" 

"Hey! Am I not a free Roman, brother? You 
hâve not yet caught the bird. It still sings on the 
bough. If I kiss him I suck gold from his lips. If I 
put fond arms around his neck I but gather wealth 
for us both. Can you snare a mouse without cheese, 
brother ?" 

Kara looked at her steadily, and then lifted his 
green coat to show the gleam of a butcher knife. 
"Should you go too far," he said significantly, and 
touched the blade. 

Qialdea bent swiftly, and snatching the weapon 
from his belt, flung it into the coarse g^ass under the 
trees. "So I fling you away," said she, and stamped 
with rage. "Truly, brother, speaking Romanly, you 
are a fool of fools, and take cheating for honesty. I 
lure the Gorgio at my will, and says you whîmpering- 
like, 'She's my romi,' the which is a lie. Bless your 
wisdom for a hairy toad, and good-bye, for I go to my 
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own people near Lundra, and never wîU he who 
doubted my honesty see me more/' 

She turaed away, and Kara lîmped after her to 
implore forgîveness. He assured her that he trusted 
her fuUy, and that whatever tricks she played the 
Gentile would not be taken serîously by himself. 
"Poison him I would," grumbled the little gnome in 
his beard. "For his golden talk makes you smile 
sweetly upon him. But for the gold — • — " 

"Yes, for the gold we must play the fox. Well, 
brother, now that you talk so, wait until the moon is 
up, then hide in the woods round the cottage dell 
with your violin to your chin. I lure the rabbit from 
its hole, and then you play the dance that delights 
the Gorgios. But what I do, with kisses or arm- 
loving, my brother," she added shaking her finger, 
"is but the play of the wind to shake the leaves. Be- 
lieve me honest and my rom you shall be — ^somc 
day !" and she went away laughing, to eat and drink, 
for the long watching had tired her. As for Kara 
he crawled again into the underwood to search for his 
knife. Apparently he did not trust Chaldea as much 
as she wanted him to. 

Thus it came about that when the moon roUed 
through a starry sky like a golden wheel, Lambert^ 
sighing at his studio window, saw a slim and graceful 
figure glide into the clear space of lawn beyond the 
monoliths. So searchîng was the thin moonlight 
that he recognized Qialdea at once, as she wandered 
hère and there restless as a butterfly, and apparently 
as aimless. But, had he known it, she had her 
eyes on the cottage ail the time, and had he failed 
to come forth she would hâve come to inquire îf hé 
was at home. But the artist did come forth, thînkîng 
to wile away an hour with the fascinating gypsy girl. 
Always dressing for dinner, even in solitude, for the 
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habit of years was too strong to lay aside — and, 
moreover, he was fastidious in his dress to préserve 
his self-respect — ^he appeared at the door looking 
slender and well-set up in his dark clothes. Although 
it was August the night was warm, and Lambert did 
not trouble to put on cap or overcoat. With his hands 
in his pockets and a cigar between his lips he strolled 
over to the girl, where she swayed and swung in the 
fairy lîght. 

"Hullo, Chaldea," he saîd leîsurely, and leaning 
against one of the moss-grown monoliths, "what are 
youdoîngherer 

"The rye," exclaîmed Chaldea, with a well-feîgned 
start of surprise. *'Avali the rye. Sarishan, my 
Gorgious gentleman, you, too, are a nightbird. Hâve 
you come out mousing like an owl ? Ha ! ha ! and you 
hear the nightingale singing, speaking in the Gentile 
manner," and clapping her hands she lifted up a full 
rich voice. 

"Dyal o pani repedishis, 
M*ro pîrano hegedishis/* 

"What does that mean, Chaldea?" 

"It is an Hungarian song, and means that while the 
stream flows I hear the violin of my love. Kara taught 
me the ditty." 

"And Kara is your love ?" 

"No. Oh, no; oh, no," sang Chaldea, whirling 
round and round in quite a magical manner. "No 
rom hâve I, but a mateless bird I wander. Still I 
hear the violin of my true love, my new love, who 
knows my droms, and that means my habits, rye," she 
ended, suddenly speaking in a natural manner. 

"I don't hear the violin, however," said Lambert 
lazily, and thinking what a picturesque girl she was 
in her many-hued rag-tag garments, atvd Vv\5cv. ^îcv^ 
sviden coins glittering m her black haïr. 
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'You will, rye, you wîU/* she said confidentially. 
'Corne, my darling gentleman, cross my hand with sil- 
ver and I dance. I swear ît. No hokkeny baro will 
you behold when the wînd pipes for me." 

"Hokkeny baro." 

"A great swindle, my wîse sîr. Hai, what a pity 
you cannot patter the gentle Romany tongue. Kek! 
Kek ! What does it matter, when you speak Gentile 
gîbberish like an angel. Sit, rye, and I dance for 
you." 

"Quite like Carmen and Don José în the opéra," 
murmured Lambert, sliding down to the foot of the 
rude stone. 

"What of her and of him? Were they Romans?" 

"Carmen was and José wasn't. She danced herself 
înto his heart." 

Chaldea's eyes flashed, and she made a hasty sîgn 
to attract the happy omen of his saying to herself. 
"Kushto bak," cried Chaldea, using the gypsy for 
good luck. "And to me, to me," she clapped her hand. 
"Hark, my golden rye, and watch me dance your love 
înto my life." 

The wînd was rîsîng and sîghed through the wood, 
shaking myriad leaves from the trees. Blending with 
îts faint cry came a long, sweet, sustaîned note of 
musîc. Lambert started, so weird and unexpected 
was the sound. "Kara, îsn't it?" he asked, looking în- 
quirîngly at Chaldea. 

"He talks to the nîght — ^he speaks with the wînd. 
Oh-ah-ah-ah. Ah-oha-oha-oha-ho," sang the gypsy, 
clappîng her hands softly, then, as the musîc came 
breathîng from the hîdden vîolin în dreamy sensuous 
tones, she raised her bare arms and began to dance. 
The place, the dancer, the hour, the mysterîous music, 
and the pale enchantments of the moon — it was like 
faJryland. 
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Lanfeoert soon let his cîgar go out, so absorbed did 
he become în watching the dance. It was a wonder- 
fui performance, sensuous and weîrdly unusual. He 
had never seen a dance exactly like it before. The 
violîn notes sounded lîke actual words, and the dancer 
answered them with responsive movements of her 
limbs, so that without speech the onlooker saw a love- 
drama enacted before his eyes. Chaldea — so he in- 
terpreted the dance — swayed gracefully from the hips, 
without moving her feet, in the style of a Nautch 
gîrl. She was waiting for some one, since to right 
and left she swung with a délicate hand curved be- 
hind her ear. Suddenly she started, as if she heard 
an approaching footstep, and in maidenly confusion 
glided to a distance, where she stood with her hands 
across her bosom, the very picture of a surprised 
nymph. Mentally, the dance translated itself to 
Lambert somewhat after this fashion : 

"She waits for her lover. That little run forward 
means that she sees him coming. She f ails at his feet ; 
she kisses them. He raises her — I suppose that 
panther spring from the ground means tjhat he raises 
her. She caresses him with much fondling and many 
kisses. By Jove, what pantomime ! Now she dances 
to please him. She stops and trembles ; the dance does 
not satisf y. She tries another. No ! No ! Not that ! 
It is too dreamy — ^the lover is in a martial mood. This 
time she strikes his fancy. Kara is playing a wild 
Hungarian polonaise. Wonderful ! Wonderful !" 

He might well say so, and he struggled to his feet, 
leaning against the pillar of stone to see the dancer 
better. From the wood came the fierce and stirring 
Slav music, and Chaldea's whole expressive body an- 
swered to every note as a needle does to a magnet. 
She leaped, clicking her heels together, advanced, as 
if on the foe, with a bound — ^was flung V>a.cVw~^o \\. 
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seemed — and again sprang to the assault. Shé stiff- 
ened to stubborn résistance — she unexpectedly became 
pliant and yieldîng and graceful, and voluptuous, 
while the music took on the dreamy tones of love. 
And Lambert translated the change after his own 
îdea: 

"The music does not please the dancer — it îs too 
martial. She fears lest her lover should rush off to 
the wars, and seeks to detain him by the dance of 
Venus. But he will go. He rises; he speeds away; 
she breaks off the dance. Ah ! what a cry of despair 
the violin gave just now* She follows, stretching out 
her empty arms. But it is useless — ^he is gone. Bah ! 
She snaps her fingers. What does she care ! She will 
dance to please herself, and to show that her heart 
îs yet whole. What a Bacchanalian strain. She 
whirls and springs and swoops and leaps. She cornes 
near to me, whirling like a Dervish ; she recèdes, and 
then comes spinning round again, like a mad créature. 
And then — oh, hang it ! What do you mean ? Chal- 
dea, what are you doing?'* 

Lambert had some excuse for suddenly burstîng 
into speech, when he cried out vigorously : "Oh, hang 
it !" for Chaldea whirled right up to him and had laid 
her arms round his neck, and her lips against his 
cheek. The music stopped abruptly, with a kind of an- 
gry snarl, as if Kara, furious at the sight, had put his 
wrath into the last broken note. Then ail was silent, 
and the artist found himself imprisoned in the arms of 
the woman, which were locked round his neck. With 
an oath he unlinked her fingers and flung her away 
from him fiercely. 

"You fool — ^you utter fool !" cried Lambert, striving 
to calm down the beating of his heart, and restrain 
the racing of his blood, for he was a man, and the 
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sudden action of the gypsy had nearly swept away his 
self-restraînt. 

"I love you — I love you," panted Chaldea from the 
grass, where he had thrown her. "Oh, my beautifui 
one, I love you." 

"You are crazy," retorted Lambert, quivering* with 

many émotions to which he could scarcely put a name, 

so shaken was he by the expérience. "What the 

devil do you mean by behaving in this way?" and his 

voice rose in such a gust of anger that Kara, hidden 

in the wood,. rejoiced. He could not unçlerstand what 

was being said, but the tone of the voice was enough 

for him. He did not know whether Chaldea was 

cheating the Gentile, or cheating him; but he gath- 

ered that in either case, she had been repulsed. The 

girl knew that also, when her ardent eyes swept across 

Lambert's white face, and she burst înto tears of 

anger and disappointment. 

"Oh, rye, I give you ail, and you take nothîng," 
she wailed tearfully. 

"I don't want an)rthing. You silly girl, do you 
think that for one moment I was ever in love with 
you?'' 

"I — I — want you — ^to — ^to — ^love me," sobbed Chal- 
dea, grovelling on the grass. 

"Then you want an impossibility," and to Lambert's 
mind's eye there appeared the vision of a calm and 
beautifui face, far removed in its pure looks from the 
flushed beauty of the fiery gypsy. To gain control 
of himself , he took out a cigar and lighted it. But his 
hand trembled. "You little fool," he muttered, and 
sauntered, purposely, slowly toward the cottage. 

Chaldea gathered herself up with the spring of a 
tigress, and in a moment was at his elbow with her 
face black with rage. Her tears had vanished and 
with them went her softer mood. "You — ^you re^e.ct 
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me/' she said in grâting tones, and shaking* from 
head to foot as she gripped his shoulder. 

"Take away your hand," commanded Lambert 
sharply, and when she recoiled a pace he faced her 
squarely. "You must hâve been drînking," he de- 
clared, hopîng to insuit her into common sensé. 
"What would Kara say if- 



"I don't want Kara. I want you," înterrupted 
Chaldea, her breast heaving, and looking suUenly 
wrathful. 

"Then you can't hâve me. Why should you think 
of me in thîs sîlly way ? We were very good f riends, 
and now you hâve spoîled everything. I can never 
hâve you to sît for me agaîn." 

Chaldea's lîp drooped. "Never again ? ^ Never 
again ?" 

"No. It îs impossible, since you hâve chosen to 
act in this way. Come, you silly girl, be sensible, 
and " 

"Silly girl ! Oh, yes, silly girl/' flashed out Chai- 
dea. "And what is she ?" 

"She ?" Lambert stiffened himself. "What do you 
mean ?" 

"I mean the Gentile lady. I was tmder the window 
this afternoon. I heard ail you were talking about/' 

The man stepped back a pace and clenched his 
hands. "You — ^listened?" he asked slowly, and with 
a very white face. 

Chaldea nodded with a triumphant smile. 

"Avali ! And why not? You hâve no right to love 
another man's romi." 

"I do not love her," began Lambert, and then 

checked himself, as he really could not discuss so 

délicate a matter with this wildcat. "Why did you 

listen, may I ask?" he demanded, passing his tongue 

over his dry lips. 
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"Because I love you, and love îs jealous." 

Lambert restrained himself by a violent effort f rom 
shaking her. "You are talking nonsense," he declared 
with enforced calmness. "And it is ridiculous for you 
to love a man who does not care in the least for you." 

"It will corne — I can wait," insisted Chaldea sul- 
lenly. 

"If you wait untîl Doomsday it will make no dif- 
férence. I don't love you, and I hâve never given 
you any réason to think so.*' 

"Chee-chee!" bantered the girl. "Is that because 
I am not a raclan?" 

"Araclan?" 

"A married Gentile lady, that is. You love her?" 

"I — I — see, hère, Chaldea, I am not going to talk 
over such things with you, as my affairs are not your 
business." 

"They are the business of the Gorgious female's 
rom." 

"Rom? Her husband, you mean. What do you 
know of " 

"I know that the Gentle Fine is really one of us," 
interrupted the girl quickly. "Ishmael Heame is his 
name." 

"Sir Hubert Fine?" 

"Ishmael Hearne," insisted Chaldea pertly. "He 
comes to the fire of the Gentle Romany when he 
wearies of your Gorgious flesh-pots." 

"Fine a gypsy," muttered Lambert, and the mem- 
ory of that dark, lean, Eastern face impressed him 
with the belief that what the girl said was true. 

"Avali. A true son of the road. He is hère." 
'Hère?" Lambert started violently. "What do you 



if 



mean 



?" 



I say what I mean, rye. He you call Fine is in 
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he quîte believed that what Qialdea said was tnie. 
And he could understand also that Fine — or Hearne, 
sînce that was his true name — ^would occasionally wish 
to breathe the f ree air of heath and road since he had 
been cradled under a tent, and must at times feel 
strongly the longîng for the old lawless life. But 
why should he revert to his beginnîngs so near to his 
brother-in-law's house, where his wife was staying? 
"Unless he came to keep an eye on her," murmured 
Lambert, and unconsciously hit on the very reason 
of the pseudo-gypsy's présence at Garvington. 

After ail, it would be best to go to London for a 
time to wait until be saw what Chaldea would do. 
Then he could meet Fine and hâve an understanding 
with him. The very fact that Fine was a Romany, 
and was on his native heath, appealed to Lambert as 
a reason why he should not seek out the man imme- 
diately, as he almost felt inclined to do, in order to 
forestall Chaldea's story. As Hearne, the million- 
aire's wild instincts would be uppermost, and he would 
probably not listen to reason, whereas if the meeting 
took place in London, Fine would résume to a cer- 
tain extent his veneer of civilization and would be 
more willing to do justice. 

"Yes," decided Lambert, rising and stretching him- 
self. "I shall go to London and wait to tum over 
matters in my own mind. I shall say nothing to 
Agnes until I know what îs best to be done about 
Chaldea. Meanwhile, I shall see the girl and get her 
to hold her tongue for a time — ^Damn!" He 
frowned. "It's making the best of a dangerous situa- 
tion, but I don't see my way to a proper adjustment 
yet. The most necessary thing is to gain time." 

With this in his mind he hastily packed a gladstone 

hag, changed into tweeds, and told Mrs. Tribb that he 

'was going to London îor a àa.^ oi ^q. ''\ ^^ ^^ a 
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trap at the inn and drive to the station," he saîd, as 
he halted at the door. "You will receive a wire say- 
ing when I shall retum," and leaving the dry little 
woman, open-mouthed at this sudden departure, the 
young man hastened away. 

Instead of going straight to the village, he took a 
roundabout road to the camp on the verge of Ab- 
bot's Wood. Hère he found the vagrants in a state 
of great excitement, as Lord Garvington had that aft- 
emoon sent notice by a gamekeeper that they were to 
leave his land the next day. Taken up with his own 
private troubles, Lambert did not pay much atten- 
tion to those of the tribe, and looked about for Chal- 
dea. He finally saw her sitting by one of the fires, in 
a dejected attitude, and touched her on the shoulder. 
At once, like a disturbed animal, she leaped to her 
feet. 

"The rye !" said Chaldea, with a gasp, and a hope- 
ful look on her face. 

"Give me three days before you say an)rthing to 
Pine," said Lambert in a low voicé, and a furtive look 
round. "You understand." 

"No," said the girl boldly. "Unless you mean " 

"Never mind what I mean," interrupted the man 
hastily, for he was determined not to commit himself. 
"Will you hold your tongue for three days ?" 

Chaldea looked hard at his face, upon which the red 
firelight played brightly, but could not read what was 
in his mind. However, she thought that the request 
showed a sign of yielding, and was a mute confession 
that he knew he was in her power. "I give you three 
days," she murmured. "But " 

"I hâve your promise then, so good-bye," inter- 
rupted Lambert abruptly, and walked away hastily in 
the direction of Garvington village. His mind was 
more or less of a chaos, but at ail evetils \v^ ViaA 
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gained tîme to reduce the chaos to some sort of order. 
Still as yet he could not see the outcome of the situa- 
tion and departed swiftly in order to think it over. 

Chaldea made a step or two, as if to foUow, but a 
reflection that she could do no good by talking at the 
moment, and a certainty that she held him in the 
hollow of her hand, made her pause. With a hitch of 
her shapely shoulders she resumed her seat by the 
fire, brooding sombrely on the way in which this Gen- 
tile had rejected her love. Bending her black brows 
and showing her white teeth like an irritated dog, she 
inwardly cursed herself for cherishing so foolish a 
love. Nevertheless, she did not try to overcome it, 
but resolved to force the Gorgio to her feet. Then 
she could spurn him if she had a mind to, as he had 
spumed her. But she well knew, and confessed it to 
herself with a sigh, that there would be no spurning 
on her part, since her wayward love was stronger than 
her pride. 

"Did the Gentile bring the gold, my sister?" asked 
a harsh voice, and she raîsed her head to see Kara's 
hairy face bent to her ear. 

"No, brother. He goes to Lundra to get the gold. 
Did I not play my fish in fine style?" 

"I took it for truth, sister !" said Kara, looking at 
her searchingly. 

Chaldea nodded wearily. "I am a great witch, as 
you can see." 

"You will be my romî when the gold chinks in our 
pockets ?" 

"Yes, for certain, brother. It's a true fortune !" 

"Bef ore our camp îs changed, sister ?" persisted the 
man greedily. 

"No; for to-morrow we may take the road, sincc 
the great lord orders us off his land. And yet ■" 
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Qialdea stood up, suddenly recollecting what had 
been said by Pine's wife. "Why should we leave ?" 

"The rabbît can't kick dust in the fox's face, sister," 
said Kara, meaning that Garvington was too strong 
for the gypsies. 

"There are rabbits and rabbîts," said Chaldea sen- 
tentîously. "Where is Hearne, brother?" 

"In Gentilla's tent with a Gorgious gentleman. 
He's trading a horse with the swell rye, and wants 
no meddling with his time, sister." 

"I meddle now," snapped Chaldea, and walked away 
in her usual free and graceful manner. Kara 
shrugged his shoulders and then took refuge in talk- 
îng to his violin, to which he related his doubts of the 
girl's truth. And he smiled grimly, as he thought of 
the recovered knife which was again snugly hidden 
iinder his weather-wom green coat. 

Chaldea, who did not stand on ceremony, walked 
to the end of the camp without paying any attention 
to the excited gypsies, and flung back the flap of the 
old woman's tent. Mother Cockleshell was not within, 
as she had given the use of her abode to Fine and his 
visitor. This latter was a small, neat man with a 
smooth, boyish face and reddish hair. He had the 
innocent expression of a fox-terrier, and rather re- 
sembled one. He was neatly and inoffensively dressed 
in blue serge, and although he did not look exactly 
like a gentleman, he would hâve passed for one in a 
crowd. When Chaldea made her abrupt entrance he 
was talking volubly to Fine, and the millionaire ad- 
dressed him — when he answered — as Silver. Chaldea, 
remembering the conversation she had overheard be- 
tween Fine and Miss Greeby, speedily reached the con- 
clusion that the neat little man was the secretary re- 
ferred to therein. Frobably he had come to report 
about Ladj Agnes. 
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"What is it, sîster?" demanded Pine sharply, and 
making a sign that Silver should stop talking. 

"Does the camp travel to-morrow, brother?" 

"Perhaps, yes," retorted Pine abruptly. 

"And perhaps no, brother, if you use your power/' 

Silver raised his faint eyebrows and looked ques- 
tioningly at his employer, as îf to ask what this cryp- 
tic sentence meant. Pine knew only too well, since 
Qialdea had impressed him thoroughly with the fact 
that she had overheard many of his secrets. There- 
fore he did not waste time in argument, but nodded 
quietly. "Sleep in peace, sister. The camp shall stay, 
if you wish it." 

"I do wish it !" She glanced at Silver and changed 
her speech to Romany. "The ring will be hère," tap- 
ping her finger, "in one week if we stay." 

"So be it, sister," replied Pine, also in Romany, and 
with a gleam of satisfaction in his dark eyes. "Go 
now and return when this Gentile gœs. What of the 
golden Gorgious one?" 

"He seeks Lundra this night." 

"For the ring, sister?" 

Chaldea looked hard at him. "For the ring" she 
said abruptly, then dropping the tent-flap which she 
had held ail the time, she disappeared. 

Silver looked at his master inquiringly, and noted 
that he seemed very satisfied. "What did she say in 
Romany ?" he asked eagerly. 

"True news and new news, and news you never 
heard of," mocked Pine. "Don't ask questions. Mark." 

"But since I am your secretary " 

"You are secretary to Hubert Pine, not to Ishmael 
Heame," broke in the other man. "And when 
Romany is spoken it concerns the last." 

Silver's pale-colored, red-rimmed eyes twinkled in 
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an evil manner. "You are af raid that I may leam too 
much about you." 

"You know ail that is to be known," retorted Fine 
sharply. "But I won't hâve you meddle with my 
Romany business. A Gentile such as you are cannot 
understand the chais." 

"Try me.'* 

"There is no need. You are my secretary — ^my 
trusted secretary — ^that is quite enough. I pay you 
well to keep my secrets." 

"I don't keep them because you pay me," said Sil- 
ver quickly, and with a look of meekness belied by the 
sinister gleam in his pale bluish eyes. "It is dévotion 
that makes me honest. I owe everythîng to you." 

"I think you do," observed Fine quietly. "When I 
found you in Whitechapel you were only a pauper toy- 
maker." 

"An înventor of toys, remember. You made your 
fortune out of my inventions." 

"The three clever toys you invented laid the foun- 
dations of my wealth," corrected the millionaire calmly. 
"But I made my money in the South African share 
business. And if I hadn't taken up your toys, you 
would hâve been now struggling in Whitechapel, since 
there was no one but me to exploit your brains in the 
toy-making way. I hâve rescued you f rom starvation ; 
I hâve made you my secretary, and pay you a good 
salary, and I hâve introduced you to good society. 

Yes, you do indeed owe everything to me. Yet " 

he paused. 

"Yet what? 



xei wnai.''" 



^Miss Greeby observed that those who hâve most 
cause to be grateful are generally the least thankful 
to those who bef riend them. I am not sure but what 
she is right." 
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Silver pushed up his lower lip contemptuously, and 
a derisive expression came over his clean-shaven face. 
"Does a clever man like you go to that emancipated 
woman for expérience?" 

"Emancipated women are usually very clever," said 
Pine dryly, "as they combine the logic of the maie with 
the intuition of the female. And I hâve observed my- 
self, in many cases, that kindness brings out ingrati- 
tude." 

Silver looked sullen and uneasy. "I don't know why 
you should talk to me in this strain," he said irritably. 
"I appreciate what you hâve done for me, and hâve no 
reason to treat you badly. If I did " 

"I would break you," flamed out his employer, an- 
gered by the mère thought. "So long as you serve me 
well, Silver, I am your friend, and I shall treat you as 
I hâve always done, with every considération. But 

you play any tricks on me, and " he paused ex- 

pressively. 

Oh, I won't betray you, if that's what you mean." 
I am quite sure you won't," said the millionaire 
with emphasis. "For if you do, you retum to your 
original poverty. And remember. Mark, that there is 
nothing in my life which has any need of conceal- 
ment." 

Silver cast a look round the tent and at the rough 
clothes of the speaker. "No need of any concealment?" 
he asked significantly. 

"Certainly not," rejoined Pine violently. "I don*t 
wish my gypsy origin to be known in the Gentile 
world. But if the truth did come to light, there is 
nothing to be ashamed of. I commit no crime in call- 
ing myself by a Gorgio name and in accumulating a 
fortune. You hâve no hold over me." The man's 
look was so threatening that Silver winced. 

'1 don't hint at atvy Vvo\d over you," he observed 
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mildly. "I am bound to you both by gratitude and 
self-interest." 

"Aha. That last is better. It is just as well that 
we hâve corne to this understanding. If you — — " 
Pine's speech was ended by a sharp fit of coughing, 
and Silver looked at his contortions with a thin-lipped 
smile. 

"You'll kill yourself if you live this damp colonial 
sort of tent-life," was his observation. "Hère, take a 
drink of water." 

Pine did so, and wiped his mouth with the sleeve of 
his rough coat. "You're a Gorgio," he said, weakly, 
for the fit had shaken him, "and can't understand how 
a bred and born Romany longs for the smell of the 
smoke, the space of the open country, and the sound 
of the kalo jib. However, I did not ask you hère ta 
discuss thèse things, but to take my instructions." 

"About Lady Agnes?" asked the secretary, his eyes 
scintillating. 

"You hâve had those long ago, although, trusting 
my wife as I do, there was really no need for me to 
adc you to watch her." 

"That is very true. Lady Agnes is exceedingly cîr- 
cumspect." 

"Is she happy ?" 

Silver lifted his shoulders. "As happy as a woman 
can be who is married to one man while she loves an- 
other." 

He expected an outburst of anger from his em- 
ployer, but none came. On the contrary, Pine sighed 
restlessly. "Poor soûl. I did her a wrong in making 
her my wife. She would hâve been happier with 
Lambert in his poverty." 

"Probably ! Her tastes don't lie like those of other 
women in the direction of squandering money. By 
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the way, I suppose, since you are hère, that you know 
Lambert is staying in the Abbot's Wcx>d Cottage?" 

"Yes, I know that. And what of it?" demanded 
the millionaire sharply. 

"Nothing; only I thought you would lîke to know. 
I fancied you had corne hère to see if " 

"I did not. I can trust you to see that my wîfe and 
Lambert do not meet without spying myself." 

"If you love and trust your wife so entirely, I won- 
der you ask me to spy on her at ail," said Silver with 
a faint sneer. 

"She is a woman, and we gypsies hâve sufficient of 
the Oriental in us to mistrust even the most honest 
women. Lambert has not been to The Manor?" 

"No. That's a bad sign. He can't trust himself in 
her présence." 

"l'il choke the life out of you, rat that you are, if 
you talk in such a way about my wife. What you 
think doesn't matter. Hold your tongue, and come to 
business. I asked you hère to take my instructions." 

Silver was rather cowed by this outburst, as he was 
cunning enough to know precisely how far he could 
venture with safety. "I am waiting," he observed in 
sullen tones. 

"Garvington — as I knew he would — ^has ordered us 
off the land. As the wood is really mine, since I hold 
it as security, having paid off the mortgage, I don't 
choose that he should deal with it as though it were 
his own. Hère" — he passed along a letter — ^"I hâve 
written that on my office paper, and you will see that 
it says, I hâve heard how gypsies are camping hère, 
and that it is my wish they should remain. Garving- 
ton is not to order them ofï on any pretext whatsoever. 
You understand?" 

p"Yes.*' Silver nodded, and slipped the paper into 
hîs breast pocket aiter a Vv3lS,\:j ^^wc:^ ^\. >iv^ contents, 
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which were those the writer had stated. But if 
Garvington wishes to know why you take such an in- 
terest in the gypsies, what am I to say?'' 

"Say nothing. Simply do what I hâve told you." 

"Garvington may suspect that you are a Romany." 

"He won't. He thinks that Fm in Paris, and will 
never connect me with Ishmael Hearne. If he asks 
questions when we meet I can tell him my own taie. 
By the way, why is he so anxious to get rid of the 
tribe?" 

"There hâve been many burglarîes lately in various 
parts of Hengishire," explained the secretary. "And 
Garvington is afraid lest the gypsies should be mixed 
up with them. He thinks, this camp being near, some 
of the men may break into the house." 

"What nonsense! Gypsies steal, I don't deny, but 
in an open way. They are not burglars, however, and 
never will be. Garvington has never seen any near 
The Manor that he should take fright in thîs way.'* 

"I am not so sure of that. Once or twice I hâve 
seen that girl who came to you hanging about the 
house." 

"Chaldea?" Pine started and looked eamestly at 
hîs companion. 

"Yes. She told Mrs. Belgrove's fortune one day 
when she met her in the park, and also trîed to make 
Lady Agnes cross her hand with silver for the same 
purpose. Nothing came of that, however, as your 
wife refused to hâve her fortune told." 

Pine frowned and looked uneasy, rememberîng that 
Chaldea knew of his Gentile masquerading. However, 
as he could see no reason to suspect that the girl had 
betrayed him, since she had nothing to gain by taking 
such a course, he passed the particular incident over. 
"I must tell Qialdea not to go near The Manor," be 
muttered. '^ 
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"You will be wise ; and tell the men also. Garving- 
ton has threatened to shoot any one who tries to enter 
his house." 

"Garvington's a little fool," said Pine vîolently. 
**There is no chance that the Romany will enter his 
house. He can set his silly mind at rest." 

"Well, you're wamed/' said Silver with an elab- 
orate pretence of indifférence. 

Pine looked up, growling. "What the devil do you 
mean, Mark ? Do you think that I intend to break in. 
Pool ! A Romany isn't a thief of that sort." 

"I fancîed from tradition that they were thieves of 
ail sorts," retorted the secretary coolly. "And sup- 
pose you took a fancy to corne quietly and see your 
wife?" 

"I should never do that in this dress," interrupted 
the millionaire in a sharp tone. "My wife would then 
know my true name and birth. I wish to keep that 
from her, although there is nothing disgraceful in the 
secret. I wonder why you say that?" he said, looking 
searchingly at the little man. 

"Only because Lambert is in the " 

''Lambert ! Lambert ! You are always harpîng on 
Lambert." 

"I hâve your interest at heart." 

Pine laughed doubtfully. "I am not so sure of that. 
Self-interest rather. I trust my wife " 

"You do, since you make me spy on her," said Sil- 
ver caustically. 

"I trust my wife so far," pursued the other man, "if 
you will permît me to finish my sentence. There is no 
need for her to see her cousin, and — as they hâve kept 
apart for so long — I don't think there îs any chance of 
their seeking one another's company." 

"Absence makes the heart grow fonder," remarked 
the secretary sententiously. "And you may be living 
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in a foors paradise. Lambert is wîthin running-away 
distance of her, remember." 

Fine laughed in a raucous manner. "An elopement 
would hâve taken place long ago had it been intended," 
he snapped tartly. "Don't imagine impossibilities, 
Mark. Agnes married me for my money, so that I 
might save the crédit of the Lambert family. But for 
me, Garvington would hâve passed through the Bank- 
ruptcy Court long ago. I hâve paid off certain mort- 
gages, but I hold them as security for my wife's good 
behavior. She knows that an elopement with her 
cousin would mean the ruin of her brother.'^ 

"You do, indeed, trust her," observed Silver sarcas- 
tically. 

"I trust her so far and no further," repeated Fine 
with an angry snarl. "A Gentile she is, and Gentiles 
are tricky." He stretched out a slim, brown hand sig- 
nificantly and opened it. "I hold her and Garvington 
there,'^ and he tapped the palm lightly. 

'You don't hold Lambert, and he is the dangerous 
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one. 



Only dangerous if Agnes consents to run away 
with him, and she won't do that," replied Fine cooUy. 

"Well, she certainly doesn't care for money." 

"She cares for the crédit of her family, and gave 
herself to me, so that the same might be saved." 

Silver shrugged his narrow shoulders. "What fools 
thèse aristocrats are," he observed pleasantly. "Even 
if Garvington were sold up he would still hâve his 
title and enough to live on in a quiet way." 

"Frobably. But it was not entirely to save his es- 
tâtes that he agreed to my marriage with his sister," 
said Fine pointedly and quietly. 

"Eh ! What ?" The little man's f oxy face became 
alive with eager inquiry. 

"Nothin^/' said Fine roughly, and tos^ Vv^^n-^-^ \r> 
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hîs feet. "Mînd your own infernal business, and mine 
also. Go back and show that letter to Garvington. 
I want my tribe to stay hère." 

"My tribe," laughed Silver, scrambling to his feet; 
and when he took his departure he was still laughing. 
He wondered what Garvington would say did he know 
that his sister was married to a full-blooded Romany. 

Fine, in the character of a horse-coper, saw him 
eut of the camp, and was staring after him when 
Chaldea, on the watch, touched his shoulder. 

"I corne to your tent, brother," she said wîth very 
bright eyes. 

"Eh ? Yes !" Fine aroused himself out of a brown 
study. "Avali, miri pen. You hâve things to say to 
me?" 

"Golden things, which hâve to do with your happî- 
ness and mine, brother." 

"Hai ? A wedding-ring, sister." 

"Truly, brother, if you be a true Romany and not 
the Gentile you call yourself." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AT MIDNIGHT. 

Silver's delîvery of his employer's orders to Lord 
Garvîngton were apparently carried out, for no 
further intimation was given to the gypsies that they 
were to vacate Abbot's Wood. The master of The 
Manor grumbled a good deal at the high tone taken 
by his brother-in-law, as, havîng the instincts of a 
landlord, he strongly objected to the présence of such 
riflf-raff on his estâtes. However, as Pine had the 
whip-hand of him, he was obliged to yield, although 
he could not understand why the man should favor 
the Romany in this way. 

"Some of his infernal philanthropy, I suppose," said 
Garvington, in a tone of disgust, to the secretary. 
"Pine's always doing this sort of thing, and people 
aîn't a bit grateful." 

"Well," said Silver dryly, "I suppose that's his look- 
out." 

"If it is, let him keep to his own side of the road," 
retorted the other. "Since I don't interfère with his 
business, let him not meddle with mine." 

"As he holds the mortgage and can foreclose at any 
moment, it is his business," insisted Silver tartly. 
"And, after ail, the gypsies are doing no very great 
harm." 

"Th«y will if they get the chance. l'd string up 
the whole lot if I had my way, Silver. Poachers and 
blackguards every one oÎE them. I know that Pine is 
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always helping rotters in London, but I didn't know 
that he had any cause to interfère with this lot. How 
did he corne to know about them?" 

"Well, Mr. Lambert might bave told him," answered 
the secretary, not unwilling to draw that young man 
into the trouble. "He is at Abbot's Wood." 

"Yes, I lent him the cottage, and this is my re- 
ward. He meddles with my business along with Pîne. 
Why can't he shut his mouth?" 

"I don't say that Mr. Lambert did tell him, but he 
might bave done so." 

"I am quite sure that he did," said Garvîngton em- 
phatically, and growing red ail over his chubby face. 
"Otherwise Fine would never bave heard, since he is 
in Paris. I shall speak to Lambert." 

"You won't find him at home. I looked in at his 
cottage to pass the time, and his housekeeper said 
that he had gone to London ail of a sudden, this very 
evening." 

"Oh, he'U turn up again," said Garvington care- 

lessly. "He'l sick of town, Silver, since " The 

little man hesitated. 

"Since when?" asked the secretary curîously. 

"Never mind," retorted the other gruffly, for he 
did not wish to mention the enforced marriage of his 
sister, to Silver. Of course, there was no need to, as 
Garvington, aware that the neat, foxy-faced man 
was his brother-in-law's confidential adviser, felt sure 
that everything was known to him. "Fil leave those 
blamed gypsies alone meanwhile," finished Garvington, 
changing and finishing the conversation. "But FU 
speak to Fine when I see him." 

"He returns from Faris in three weeks," remarked 

Silver, at which information the gross little lord sim- 

ply hunched his fat shoulders. Much as Fine had done 

for him, Garvington hateà tVve Tcva.w vîvth ail the power 
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of his mean and narrow mind, and as the millionaire 
returned this dislike with a feeling of profound con- 
tempt, the two met as seldom as possible. Only Lady 
Agnes was the link between them, the visible object of 
sale and barter, which had been sold by one to the 
other. 

It was about thîs time that the house-party at The 
Manor began to break up ; since it was now the first 
week in September, and many of the, shooters wished 
to go north for better sport. Many of the men de- 
parted, and some of the women, who were due at other 
country houses; but Mrs. Belgrove and Miss Greeby 
still remained. The first because she found herself 
extremely comfortable, and appreciated Garvington's 
cook; and the second on account of Lambert being 
in the vicinity. Miss Greeby had been very disap- 
pointed to learn that the young man had gone to Lon- 
don, but heard f rom Mrs. Tribb that he was expected 
back in three days. She therefore lingered so as to 
hâve another conversation with him, and meanwhile 
haunted the gypsy camp for the purpose of keeping an 
eye on Chaldea, who was much too beautiful for her 
peace of mind. Sometimes Silver accompanie4 her, 
as the lady had given him to understand that she knew 
Pine's real rank and name, so the two were made 
free of the Bohemians and frequently^ chatted with 
Ishmael Heame. But they kept his secret, as did 
Chaldea ; and Garvington had no idea that the man he 
dreaded and hated — ^who flung money to him as if he 
were tossing a bone to a dog — was within speaking 
distance. If he had known, he would assuredly hâve 
guessed the reason why Sir Hubert Pine had interested 
himself in the doings of a wandering tribe of unde- 
sirable créatures, 

A week passed away and still, although Miss 
Greeby made dailj inquiries, Lambert d\d tvo\. ^mV vîv 
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an appearance at the forest cottage. Thinking that 
he had departed to escape her, she made up her im- 
patient mind to repair to London, and to hunt him up 
at his club. With this idea she intimated to Lady 
Garvington that she was leaving The Manor early next 
moming. The ladies had just left the dinner-table, 
and were having coffee in the drawing-room when 
Miss Greeby made this abrupt announcement. 

"Oh, my dear,7 said Lady Garvington, in dismay. 
"I wish you would change your mind. Nearly every- 
one has gone, and the house is getting quite dull," 

"Thanks ever so much," remarked Mrs. Belgrove 
lightly. She sat near the fire, for the evening was 
chilly, and what with paint and powder, and hair-dye, 
to say nothing of her artistic and carefully chosen 
dress, looked barely thirty-five in the rosy lights cast 
by the shaded lamps. 

"I don't mean you, dear," murmured the hostess, 
who was even more untidy and helpless than usual. 
"You are quite a host in yourself. And that recipe 
you gave me for Patagonian soup kept Garvington in 
quite a good humor for ever so long. But the house 
will be duU for you without Clara." 

"Agnes is hère, Jane." 

"I fear Agnes is not much of an entertaîner," said 
that lady, smiling in a weary manner, for this So- 
ciety chatter bored her greatly. 

"That's not to be wondered at," struck in Miss 
Greeby abruptly. "For of course you are thinking of 
your husband." 

Lady Agnes colored slightly under Miss Greeby's 
very direct gaze, but replied equably enough, to save 
appearances, "He is still in Paris." 

"When did you last hear from him, dear?" ques- 
tioned Lady Garvington, more to manufacture con- 
versation than because she te^XVj c^xe^. 
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"Only to-day I had a letter. He is carrying out 
some spécial business and will return in two or three 
weeks." 

"You will be glad to see him, no doubt," sneered 
Miss Greeby. 

"I am always glad to see my husband and to be 
with him," answered Lady Agnes in a dignified man- 
ner. She knew perf ectly well that Miss Greeby hated 
her, and guessed the reason, but she was not going 
to give her any satisfaction by revealing the true f eel- 
ings of her heart. 

"Well, I intend to stay hère, Jane, if it's ail the 
same to you," cried Mrs. Belgrove in her liveliest man- 
ner and with a side glance, taking in both Miss Greeby 
and Lady Agnes. "Only this morning I received a 
chit-chat letter from Mr. Lambert — we are great 
friends you know — saying that he intended to come 
hère for a few days. Such a delightful man he 
is." 



^Oh, dear me, yes," cried Lady Garvington, start- 
ing. "I remember. He wrote yesterday from Lon- 
don, asking if he might come. I told him yes, although 
I mentioned that we had hardly anyone with us just 



now." 



Miss Greeby looked greatly annoyed, as Mrs. Bel- 
grove maliciously saw, for she knew well that the 
heiress would now regret having so hastily intimated 
her approaching departure. What was the expression 
on Lady Agnes's face, the old lady could not see, for 
the millionaire's wife shielded it — presumably from the 
fire — with a large fan of white feathers. Had Mrs. 
Belgrove been able to read that countenance she would 
hâve seen satisfaction written thereon, and would 
probably hâve set down the expression to a wrong 
cause. In reality, Agnes was glad to think that Lam- 
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bert's promise was being kept, and that he no longer 
intended to avoid her company so openly. 

But if she was pleased, Miss Greeby was not, and 
still continued to look annoyed, since she had bumt 
her boats by announcing her departure. And what 
annoyed her still more than her hasty décision was, 
that she would leave Lambert in the house along with 
the rival she most dreaded. Though what the young 
man could see in this pale, washed-out créature Miss 
Greeby could not imagine. She glanced at a near 
mirror and saw her own opulent, full-blown looks 
clothed in a pale-blue dinner-gown, which went so well 
— ^as she inartistically decided, with her ruddy locks, 
Mrs. Belgrove considered that Miss Greeby looked 
like a paint-box, or a sunset, or one of Turner's most 
vivid pictures, but the heiress was very well pleased 
with herself . Lady Agnes, in her favorite white, with 
her pale face and serions looks, was but a dull person 
of the nun persuasion. And Miss Greeby did not 
think that Lambert cared for nuns, when he had an 
Amazonian intelligent pal — so she put it — at hand. 
But, of course, he might prefer dark beauties like 
Chaldea. Poor Miss Greeby; she was pursuing her 
wooing under very great difficulties, and became silent 
in order to think out some way of revoking in some 
natural manner the information of her departure. 

There were other women in the room, who joined 
în the conversation, and ail were glad to hear that 
Mr. Lambert intended to pay a visit to his cousin, for, 
îndeed, the young man was a gênerai favorite. And 
then as two or three decided — Mrs. Belgrove amongst 
the number — ^there really could be nothing in the re- 
port that he loved Lady Agnes still, else he would 
scarcely come and stay where she was. As for Kne's 
wife, she was a washed-out créature, who had never 
really loved her cousîti as çeov^^ V^à. ^c^wj^pi. And 
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after ail, why should she, sînce he was so poor, espe- 
cially when she was married to a millionaire with the 
lcx>ks of an Eastern prince, and manners of quîte an 
original nature, although thèse were not quite conven- 
tional. Oh, yes, there was nothing in the scandai that 
said Garvington had sold his sister to bolster up the 
family property. Lady Agnes was quite happy, and 
her husband was a dear man, who left her a great deal 
to her own devices — which he wouldn't hâve done had 
he suspected the cousin; and who gave her pots of 
mopey to spend. And what more could a sensible 
woman want? 

In this way those in the drawing-room babbled, 
while Agnes stared into the fire, bracing herself to 
encounter Lambert, who would surely arrive within 
the next two or three days, and while Miss Greeby 
savagely rebuked herself for having so foolishly inti- 
mated her departure. Then the men straggled in f rom 
their wine, and bridge became the order of the night 
with some, while others begged for music. After a 
song or so and the exécution of a Beethoven sonata, 
to which no one paid any attention, a young lady 
gave a dance after the manner of Maud Allan, to 
which everyone attended. Then came feats of 
strength, in which Miss Greeby proved herself to be 
a f emale Sandow, and later a number of the guests so- 
joumed to the billiard-room to play. When they grew 
weary of that, tobogganing down the broad staircase 
on trays was suggested and indulged in amidst 
shrieks of laughter. Afterwards, those heated by this 
horse-play strayed on to the terrace to breathe the 
fresh air, and flirt in the moonlight. In fact, every 
conceivable way of passîng the time was taken ad- 
vantage of by thèse very bored people, who scarcely 
knew how to get through the long evening. 

"They seem to be enjoying themseVvt^, Yt^^Ôl^^^' 



^> 
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said Lady Garvington to her husband, when she 
drifted against him in the course of attending to her 
guests. "I really think they find this jolly/' 

"I don't care a red copper what they find/' re- 
torted the little man, who was looking worried, and 
not quite his usual self. "I wish the whole lot would 
get out of the house. l'm sîck of them." 

"Aîn't you well, Freddy ? I knew that Patagonian 
soup was too rich for you." 

"Oh, the soup was ail right — rîppîng soup," snorted 
Freddy, smacking his lips over the recollection. ,"But 
l'm bothered over Fine." 

"He isn't ill, is he?" questioned Lady Garvington 
anxiously. She liked her brother-in-law, who was al- 
ways kind to her. 

"No, hang him ; nothing worse than his usuàl lung 
trouble, I suppose. But he is in Faris, and won't 
answer my letters." 

"Letters, Freddy dear." 

"Yes, Jane dear," he mocked. "Hang it, I want 
money, and he won't stump up. I can't even get an 



answer." 



"Speak to Mr. Silver." 

"Damn Mr. Silver !" 

"Well, l'm sure, Frederick, you needn't swear at 
me," said poor, wan Lady Garvington, drawing her- 
self up. "Mr. Silver is very kind. He went to that 
gypsy camp and found out how they cook hedgehog. 
That will be a new dish for you, dear. You haven't 
eaten hedgehog." 

"No. And what's more, I don't intend to eat it. 

But you may as well tell me how thèse gypsies cook 

it," and Freddy listened with both his red ears to the 

description, on. hearing which he decided that his wife 

might instruct the cook how to prépare the animal. 

^'But no one will eat it but m^:." 
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Lady Garvington shuddered. "I shan't touch ît my- 
self. Those horried snails you insîsted on being 
cooked a week ago made me quîte ill. You are al- 
ways trying new experiments, Freddy." 

"Because I get so tired of every-day dîshes/* 
growled Lord Garvington. "Thèse cooks hâve no in- 
vention. I wish l'd lived in Rome when they had thoscl 
banquets you read of in Gibbon." 

"Did he write a book on cookery?" asked Ladj;; 
Garvington very naturally. 

"No. He turaed out a lot of duU stufï about wars 
and migrations of tribes: you are silly, Jane/' 

"What's that about migration of tribes?" asked 
Mrs. Belgrove, who was in a good humor, as she had 
won largely at bridge. **You don't mean those dear 
gypsîes at Abbot's Wood do you, Lord Garvington? 
I met one of them the other day — quite a girl and 
very pretty in a dark way. She told my fortune, and 
said that I would corne in for a lot of money. l'm 
sure I hope so," sighed Mrs. Belgrove. "Celestine is 
so expensive, but no one can fit me like she can. And 
she knows it, and takes advantage, the horrid créa- 
ture." 

"I wish the tribe of gypsîes would clear out," 
snapped Freddy, standing before the fire and glaring 
at the Company generally. "I know they'll break in 
hère and rob." 

"Well," drawled Silver, who was hoverîng near, 
dressed so carefully that he looked more of a foxy, 
neat bounder than ever. "I hâve notîced that some 
of the brutes hâve been sneaking round the place." 

Mrs. Belgrove shrieked. "Oh, how lucky I occupy 
a bedroom on the third floor. Just like a little bird 
in its tiny-weeny nest. They can't get at me there, 
can they, Lord Garvington?" 

"TTiey don't want you," observed Mi^s dx^âcpj vol 
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her deep voice. "It's your diamonds they'd like to 
get." 

"Oh!" Mrs. Belgrove shrieked agaîn. "Lock my 
diamonds up in your strong room. Lord Garvîngton. 
Do! do! do! To please poor little me," and she ef- 
fusively clasped her lean hands, upon whîch many of 
the said diamonds glittered. 

"I don't think there is likely to be any trouble with 
thèse poor gypsies, Mrs. Belgrove," remarked Lady 
Agnes negligently. "Hubert has told me a great deal 
about them, and they are really not so bad as people 
make out." 

"Your husband can't know anything of such rag- 
tags," said Miss Greeby, looking at the beautiful, pale 
face, and wondering if she really had any suspicion 
that Pîne was one of the crew she mentioned. 

"Oh, but Hubert does," answered Lady Agnes in- 
nocently. "He has met many of them when he has 
been out helping people. You hâve no idea, any of 
you, how good Hubert is," she added, addressing the 
Company generally. "He walks on the Embankment 
sometimes on winter nights and gives the poor créa- 
tures money. And in the country I hâve often seen 
him stop to hand a shilling to some tramp in the 
lanes." 

"A gypsy for cHoîce," growled Miss Greeby, mar- 
velling that Lady Agnes could not see the resemblance 
between the tramps' faces and that of her own hus- 
band. *'However, I hope Pine's darlings won't corne 
hère to rob. l'U fight for my jewels, .1 can promise 
you." 

One of the men laughed. "I shouldi 't like to get a 
blow from your fist." 

Miss Greeby smiled grimly, and lookled at hîs puny 

statUTt. "Women hâve to protect thjemselves from 

men like you," she sa\d, am\à^\. ^T^^^NaxM^VAar, for 



\ 
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the physical différence between her and the man was 
quite amusing. 

"It's ail very well talking," said Garvington crossly. 
"But I don't trust thèse gypsies." 

"Why don't you clear them off your land then?" 
asked Silver daringly. 

Garvington glared until his gooseberry eyes nearly 
fell out of his red face. "l'il clear everyone to bed, 
that's what l'U do," he retorted, crossing the room to 
the mîddle French window of the drawing-room. "I 
wish you fellows would stop your larking out there," 
he cried. "It's close upon midnight, and ail décent 
people should be in bed." 

"Since when hâve you joined the Methodists, Gar- 
vington?" asked an officer who had come over from 
some twelve-mile distant barracks to pass the night, 
and a girl behind him began to sing a hymn. 

Lady Agnes frowned. "I wish you wouldn't do 
that, Miss Ardale," she said in sharp rebuke, and the 
girl had the sensé to be silent, while Garvington fussed 
over the closing of the window shutters. 

"Going to stand a siège ?" asked Miss Greeby, laugh- 
îng. "Or do you expect burglars, particularly on this 
night." 

"I don't expect them at ail," retorted the little man. 
"But I tell you I hâte the idea of thèse lawless gypsies 
about the place. Still, if anyone comes," he added 
grimly, "I shall shoot." 

"Then the attacking person or party needn't bother," 
crîed the officer. "I shouldn't mind standing up to 
your fire, myself, Garvington." 

With laughter and chatter and much merriment at 
the host's expense, the guests went their several ways, 
the women to chat in one another's dressing-rooms 
and the men to hâve a final smoke and a final drink. 
Garvington, with two footmen, and Vv\^ V>u>\^t ^ ^^\>^. 
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round the house, caref uUy closîng ail the shutters, and 
seeing that ail was safe. His sister rather marvelled 
at this excessive précaution, and said as much to her 
hostess. 

"It wouldn't matter if the gypsies did break in," she 
said when alone with Lady Garvington in her own 
bedroom. "It would be some excitement, for ail thèse 
people must find it very dull hère." 

"l'm sure I do my best, Agnes," said the sister-in- 
law plaintively. 

"Of course, you do, you poor dear," said the other, 
kissing her. "But Garvington always asks people hère 
who haven't two ideas. A horrid, rowdy lot they 
are. I wonder you stand it." 

"Garvington asks those he likes, Agnes." 

"I see. He hasn't any brains, and his guests suit 
him for the same reason." 

"They eat a great deal," wailed Lady Garvington. 
"l'm sure I might as well be a cook. AU my time is 
taken up with feeding them." 

"Well, Freddy married you, Jane, because you had 
a genius for looking after food. Your mother was 
much the same ; she always kept a good table." Lady 
Agnes laughed. "Yours was a most original wooîng, 
Jane." 

"l'd like to live on bread and water for my part, 
Agnes." 

"Put Freddy on it, dear. He's getting too stout. 
I never thought that gluttony was a crime. But when 
I look at Freddy" — checking her speech, she spread 
out her hands with an ineffable look — "l'm glad that 
Noël is coming," she ended, rather daringly. "At 
least he will be more interesting than any of thèse 
f rivolous people you hâve collected." 

Lady Garvington looked at her anxiously. "You 
don't mind Noël coming?" 
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'No, dear. Why should I?" 
'Well you see, Agnes, I fancîed- 



*'Well you see, Agnes, I fancîed ** 

"Don't f ancy anything. Noël and I entîrely under- 
stand one anoÂer." 



"I hope," blurted out the other woman, "that it is 
a right understanding?" 

Agnes winced, and looked at her with enforced com- 
posure. "I am devoted to my husband," she said, 
with emphasis. "And I hâve every reason to be. He 
has kept his part of the bargain, so I keep mine. But," 
she added with a pale smile, "when I think how I 
sold myself to keep up the crédit of the family, and 
now see Freddy entertaining this riflf-rafï, I am sorry 
that I did not marry Noël, whom I loved so dearly." 

"That would hâve meant our ruin," bleated Lady 
Garvington, sadly. 

"Your ruin is only delayed, Jane. Freddy îs a 
weak, self-indulgent fool, and is eating his way into 
the next world. It will be a happy day for you when 
an apoplectic fit makes you a widow." 

"My dear," the wife was shocked, "he is your 
brother." 

"More's the pity. I hâve no illusions about Freddy, 
Jane, and I don't think you hâve either. Now, go 
away and sleep. It's no use lying awake thinking over 
to-morrow's dinner. Give Freddy the bread and 
water you talked about." 

Lady Garvington laughed in a weak, aimless way, 
and then kissed her sister-in-law with a sigh, after 
which she drifted out of the room in her usual vague 
manner. Very shortly the dock over the stables 
struck mîdnight, and by that time Garvington the 
virtuous had induced ail his men guests to go to bed. 
The women chatted a little longer, and then, in their 
tum, sought repose. By half-past twelve the great 
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house was in complète darkness, and bulked a mighty 
mass of darkness in the pale September moonlight 

Lady Agnes got to bed quickly, and tired ont by 
the boredom of the evenîng, quickly fell asleep. Sud- 
denly she awoke with ail her sensés on the aïert, and 
with a sensé of vague danger hovering round. There 
were sounds of running feet and indistinct oaths and 
distant cries, and she could hâve sworn that a pistol- 
shot had startled her f rom slumber. In a moment she 
was out of bed and ran to open her window. On 
looking out she saw that the moonlight was very bril- 
liant, and in it beheld a tall man running swif tly f rom 
the house. He sped down the broad path, and just 
when he was abreast of a miniature shrubbery, she 
heard a second shot, which seemed to be fired there- 
from. The man staggered, and stumbled and fell. 
Immediately afterwards, her brother — she recognized 
his voice raised in anger — ran out of the house, fol- 
lowed by some of the maie guests. Terrified by the 
sight and the sound of the shots, Lady Agnes huddled 
on her dressing-gown hastily, and thrust her bare feet 
înto slippers. The next moment she was out of her 
bedroom and down the stairs. A wild idea had en- 
tered her mind that perhaps Lambert had come secretly 
to The Manor, and had been shot by Garvington in 
mistake for a burglar. The corridors and the hall 
were fiUed with guests more or less lightly attired, 
mostly women, white-faced and startled. Agnes paid 
no attention to their shrieks, but hurried into the side 
passage which terminated at the door out of which 
her brother had left the house. She went outside also 
and made for the group round the fallen man. 

"What is it? who is it?" she asked, gasping with 
the hurry and the fright. 

'*Go back, Agnes, go back," crîed Garvington, look- 
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ing up with a distorted face, strangely pale in the 
moonlîght. 

"But who îs it? who has been killed?" She caught 
sight of the fallen man's countenance and shrieked. 
"Great heavens! it is Hubert; is he dead?" 

"Yes," said Silver, who stood at her elbow. "Shot 
through the heart" 



CHAPTER IX. 

AFTERWARDS. 

WiTH amazîng and sinister rapîdîty the news spread 
that a burglar had been shot dead while trying to 
raid The Manor. First, the Garvington villagers 
learned it; then it became the common property of 
the neighborhood, until it finally reached the nearest 
county town, and thus brought the police on the scène. 
Lord Garvington was not pleased when the local in- 
spector arrived, and intimated as much in a somewhat 
unpleasant fashion. He was never a man who spared 
those in an inferior social position. 

"It is no use your coming over, Darby," he said 
bluntly to the red-haired police officer, who was of 
Irish extraction. "I hâve sent to Scotland Yard." 

"Ail in good time, my lord," replied the inspecter 
coolly. "As the murder has taken place in my dis- 
trict I hâve to look into the matter, and report to the 
London authorities, if it should be necessary." 

"What right hâve you to class the afFair as a mur- 
der?" inquired Garvington. 

"I only go by the rumors I hâve heard, my lord. 
Some say that you winged the man and broke his 
right arm. Others tell me that a second shot was 
fired in the garden, and it was that which killed 
Ishmael Hearne." 

"It is true, Darby. I only iîred the first shot, as 
those who were with me will tell you. I don't know 
who shot in the garden, atvd aççarently no one else 

1^0 
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does. It was this unknown individual în the garden 
that killed Hearne. By the way, how did you corne 
to hear the name?" 

"Half a dozen people hâve told me, my lord, along 
with the information I hâve just given you. Nothing 
else is talked of far and wide." 

"And it is just twelve o'clock," muttered the stout 
little lord, wiping his scarlet face pettishly. "111 news 
travels fast. However, as you are hère, you may as 
well take charge of things until the London men ar- 



rive. 



it' 



The London men aren't goîng to usurp my priv- 
ilèges, my lord," said Darby, firmly. "There's no 
sensé in taking matters out of my hands. And if you 
will pardon my saying so, I should hâve been sent 
for in the first instance." 

"I daresay," snapped Garvington, cooUy. "But the 
matter is too important to be left in the hands of a 
local policeman." 

Darby was nettled, and his hard eyes grew angry. 
"I am quite compétent to deal with any murder, even 
if it is that of the highest in England, much less with 
the death of a common gypsy." 

"That's just where it is, Darby. The common gypsy 
who has been shot happens to be my brother-in-law." 

"Sir Hubert Pine?" questioned the inspector, thor- 
oughly taken aback. 

"Yes! Of course I didn't know him when I fired, 
or I should not hâve donc so, Darby. I understood, 
and his wife, my sister, understood, that Sir Hubert 
was in Paris. It passes my compréhension to guess 
why he should hâve corne in the dead of night, dressed 
as a g3T>sy, to raid my house." 

"Perhaps it was a bet," said Darby, desperately 
puzzled. 

'Bet, be hanged! Pine could corne oçerîV^ \.o >Ccv\^ 
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place whenever he liked. I never was so astonished 
in my life as wheti I saw him lying dead near the 
shrubbery. And the worst of it is, that my sîster ran 
out and saw him also. She fainted and has been in 
bed ever since, attended by Lady Garving^on." 

"You had no idea that the man you shot was Sir 
Hubert, my lord?" 

"Hang it, no ! Would I hâve shot him had I g^essed 
who he was?" 

"No, no, my lord! of course not," saîd the officer 
hastily. "But as I hâve corne to take charge of the 
case, you will give me a detailed account of what has 
taken place." 

"I would rather wait untîl the Scotland Yard fel- 
lows come," grumbled Garvington, "as I don't wish 
to repeat my story twice. Still, as you are on the spot, 
I may as well ask your advice. You may be able to 
throw some light on the subject. l'm hanged if I 



can. 



Darby puUed out his note-book. "I am ail atten- 
tion, my lord." 

Garvington plunged abruptly into his account, first 
having looked to see if the library door was firmly 
closed. "As there hâve been many burglaries lately 
in this part of the world," he said, speaking with dé- 
libération, "I got an idea into my head that this house 
might be broken into." 

"Natural enough, my lord," interposed Darby, 
glancing round the splendid room. "A historié house 
such as this is, would tempt any burglar." 

"So I thought," remarked the other, pleased that 
Darby should agrée with him so promptly. "And I 
declared several times, within the hearing of many 
people, that if a raid was made, I should shoot the 
6rst man who tried to enter. Hang it, an Englishman's 
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house is his castle, and no man has a right to corne in 
without permission." 

"Quite so, my lord. But the punîshment of the 
burglar should be left to the law/' said the inspector 
softly. 

"Oh, the deuce take the law ! I pref er to exécute 
my own punishments. However, to make a long 
story short, I grew more afraid of a raid when thèse 
gypsies came to camp at Abbot's Wood, as they are 
just the sort of scoundrels who would break in and 
steal." 

"Why didn't you order them oflF your land?" asked 
the policeman, alertly. 

"I did, and then my brother-în-law sent a message 
through his secretary, who is staying hère, asking me 
to allow them to remain. I did." 

"Why did Sir Hubert send that message, my 
lord?" 

"Hang it, man, that's just what I am trying to 
learn, and I am the more puzzled because he came 
last night dressed as a gypsy." 

"He must be one," said Darby, who had seen Pine 
and now recalled his dark complexion and jetty eyes. 
"It seems, f rom what I hâve been told, that he stopped 
at the Abbot's Wood camp under the name of Ishmael 
Heame." 

"So Silver informed me." 

"Who is he?" 

"Pine's secretary, who knows ail his confidential 
affairs. Silver declared, when the secret could be kept 
no longer, that Pine was really a gypsy, called Ishmael 
Heame. Occasionally longing for the old life, he 
stepped down from his millionaire pedestal and mixed 
with his own people. When he was supposed to be 
in Paris, he was really with the gypsies, so you can 
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now understand why he sent the message asking me to 
let thèse vagrants stay." 

"You told me a few moments ago, that you could 
not understand that message, my lord," saîd Darby 
quickly, and looking searchingly at the other man. 
Garvington grew a trifle conf used. "Did I ? Well, to 
tell you the truth, Darby, l'm so mixed up over the 
business that I can't say what I do know, or what I 
don't know. You'd better take ail I tell you with a grain 
of sait until I am quite myself again." 

"Natural enough, my lord," remarked the inspector 
again, and quite believed what he said. "And the dé- 
tails of the murder?" 

"I went to bed as usual," saîd Garvington, wearily, 
for the events of the night had tired him out, "and 
everyone else retired some time about midnight I 
went round with the footmen and the butler to see 
that everything was saf e, for I was too anxious to let 
them look after things without me. Then I heard a 
noise of footsteps on the gravel outside, just as I was 
dropping off to sleep— — " 

"About what time was that, my lord?" 

"Half-past one o'clock; I can't be certain as to a 
minute. I jumped up and laid hold of my revolver, 
which was handy. I always kept it beside me in case 
of a burglary. Then I stole downstairs in slippers and 
pajamas to the passage, — oh, hère." Garvington rose 
quickly. "Come with me and see the place for your- 
self !" 

Inspector Darby put on his cap, and with his note- 
book still in his hand, followed the stout figure of his 
guide. Garvington led him through the entrance hall 
and into a side-passage, which terminated in a narrow 
door. There was no one to spy on them, as the mas- 
ter of the house had sent ail the servants to their own 
quarters, and the guests vj^te ç.o\\e.cte.d in the draw- 
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ing-room and smoking-room, although a few of the 
ladies remained in their bedrooms, tryîng to recover 
from the night's expérience. 

"I came down hère," said Garvington, opening the 
door, "and heard the burglar, as I thought he was, 
prowling about on the other side. I threw open the 
door in this way and the man plunged forward to 
enter. I fired, and got him in the right arm, for I 
saw it swinging uselessly by his side as he depaited." 

"Was he in a hurry?" asked Darby, rather need- 
lessly. 

"He went oflf like greased lightning. I didn't foUow, 
as I thought that others of his gang might be about, 
but closing the door again I shouted blue murder. In 
a few minutes everyone came down, and while I was 
waiting — it ail passed in a flash, remember, Darby — I 
heard a second shot. Then the servants and my f riends 
came and we ran out, to find the man lying by that 
shrubbery quite dead. I turned him over and had just 
grasped the f act that he was my brother-in-law, when 
Lady Agnes ran out. When she learned the news she 
naturally f ainted. The women carried her back to her 
room, and we took the body of Pine into the house. 
A doctor came along this morning — for I sent for a 
doctor as soon as it was dawn — ^and said that Pine 
had been shot through the heart." 

"And who shot him?" asked Darby sagely. 

Garvington pointed to the shrubbery. "Someone 
was concealed there," he declared. 
'How do you know that, my lord?" 
'My sister, attracted by my shot, jumped out of bed 
and threw up her window. She saw the man — of 
course she never guessed that he was Pine — running 
down the path and saw him fall by the shrubbery when 
the second shot was fired." 
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"Her bedroom is then on this side of the house, my 
lord?" 

"Up there," said Garvington, pointing directly over 
the narrow door, which was painted a rich blue color, 
and looked rather bizarre, set in the puritanic greyness 
of the walls. "My own bedroom is further along 
towards the right. That is why I heard the footsteps 
so plainly on this gravel." And he stamped hard, 
while with a wave of his hand he invited the inspecter 
to examine the surroundings. 

Darby did so with keen eyes and an alert brain. 
The two stood on the west side of the mansion, where 
it f ronted the three-miles distant Abbot's Wood. The 
Manor was a heterogeneous-looking sort of place, 
suggesting the whims and fancies of many générations, 
for something was taken away hère, and something 
was taken away there, and this had been altered, 
while that had been left in its original state, until the 
house seemed to be made up of ail possible architec- 
tural styles. It was a tall building of three stories, al- 
though the flattish red-tiled roofs took away some- 
what from its height, and spread over an amazing 
quantity of land. As Darby thought, it could hâve 
housed a régiment, and must hâve cost something to 
keep up. As wind and weather and time had mellowed 
its incongruous parts înto one neutral tint, it looked 
odd and attractive. Moss and lichen, ivy and Vir- 
ginia creeper — this last flaring in crimson glory — 
clothed the massive stone walls with a gracions man- 
tle of natural beauty. Narrow stone steps, rather 
chipped, led down from the blue door to the broad, 
yellow path, which came round the rear of the house 
and swept down hill in a wide curve, past the minia- 
ture shrubbery, right into the bosom of the park. 

"This path," explained Garvington, stamping again, 
'runs right througVi ttve çïïltVl \.o ^ ^ToalV ticket gatc 
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set in the brick wall, which borders the high road, 
Darby/' 

"And that runs straightly past Abbot's Wood," 
mused the inspecter. *'Of course, Sir Hubert would 
know of the path and the wicket gâte?'' 

"Certainly ; don't be an ass, Darby," cried Garving- 
ton petulantly. "He has been in this house dozens of 
times and knows it as well as I do myself . Why do 
you ask so obvious a question ?" 

"I was only wondering if Sir Hubert came by the 
high road to the wicket gâte you speak of, Lord 
Garvington." 

"That also is obvious," retorted the other, irritably. 
"Since he wished to corne hère, he naturally would 
take the easiest way." 

"Then why did he not enter by the main avenue 
gâtes ?" 

"Because at that hour they would be shut, and — 
since it is évident that his visit was a secret one — ^he 
would hâve had to knock up the lodge-keeper." 

"Why was his visit a secret one?" questioned Darby 
pointedly. 

"That is the thing that puzzles me. Anything 
more ?" 

"Yes? Why should Sir Hubert come to the blue 
door?" 

"I can't answer that question, either. The whole 
reason of his being hère, instead of in Paris, is a mys- 
tery to me." 

"Oh, as to that last, the reply is easy," remarked the 
inspector. "Sir Hubert wished to revert to his free 
gypsy life,and pretended to be in Paris, so that he would 
follow his fancy without the truth becoming known. 
But why he should come on this particular night, and 
by this particular path to this particular door, is the 
problem I hâve to solve !" 
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"Quite so, and I only hope that you will solve it, 
for the sake of my sister." 

Darby reflected for a moment or so. "Did Lady 
Agnes ask her husband to come hère to see her pri- 
vately ?" 

"Hang it, no man I" cried Garvîngton, aghast "She 
believed, as we ail did, that her husband was in Paris, 
and certainly never dreamed that he was masquerad- 
ing as a gypsy three miles away." 

"There was no masquerading about the matter, my 
lord/* said Darby, dryly ; "since Sir Hubert really was 
a gypsy called Ishmael Hearne. That fact will come 
out at the inquest." 

"It has come out now: everyone knows the truth. 
And a nice thing it is for me and Lady Agnes." 

"I don't think you need worry about that, Lord 
Garvington. The honorable way in which the late Sir 
Hubert attained rank and gained wealth will reflect 
crédit on his humble origin. When the papers leam 
the story— " 

"Confound the papers!" înterrupted Garvington 
fretfuUy. "I sincerely hope that they won't make toc 
great a fuss over the business." 

The little man's hope was vain, as he mîght hâve 
guessed that it would be, for when the news became 
known in Fleet Street, the newspapers were only too 
glad to discover an original sensation for the dead sea- 
son. Every day journalists and spécial correspondents 
were sent down in such numbers that the platform of 
Wanbury Railway Station was crowded with them. 
As the town — it was the chief town of Hengîshire— 
was five miles away f rom the village of Garvington, 
every possible kind of vehicle was used to reach the 
scène of the crime, and The Manor became a rendez- 
vous for ail the morbid people, both in the neighbor- 
hood and out of it. The reporters in particular poked 
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and prîed ail over the place, passing from the great 
house to the village, and thence to the gypsy camp on 
the borders of Abbot's Wood. From one person and 
another they learned facts, which were published with 
such fanciful additions that they read like fiction. On 
the authority of Mother Cockleshell — who was not 
averse to earning a few shillings — a kind of Gil Blas 
taie was put into print, and the wanderings of Ish- 
mael Heame were set forth in the picturesque style 
of a picarooning romance. But of the time when the 
adventurous gypsy assumed his Gentile name, the Ro- 
many could tell nothing, for obvious reasons. Until 
the truth became known, because of the man's tragic 
and unforeseen death, those in the camp were not 
aware that he was a Gorgio millionaire. But where 
the story of Mother Cockleshell left oflF, that of Mark 
Silver began, for the secretary had been connected with 
his employer almost from the days of Hearne's first 
exploits as Pine in London. And Silver — who also 
charged for the blended f act and fiction which he sup- 
plied — f reely related ail he knew. 

"Hearne came to London and called himself Hu- 
bert Pine," he stated frankly, and not hesitating ta 
confess his own lowly origin. "We met when I was 
starving as a toymaker in Whitechapel. I invented 
some penny toys, which Pine put on the market for 
me. They were successful and he made money. I am 
bound to confess that he paid me tolerably well, al- 
though he certainly took the lion's share. With the 
money he made in this way, he speculated in South 
Af rican shares, and, as the boom was .then on, he sim- 
ply coined gold. Everything he touched turned into 
cash, and however deeply he plunged into the money 
market, he always came out top in the end. By turn- 
ing over his money and re-investing it, and by fresh 
spéculations, he became a millionaire in a >NOTvÂsxi\3!Jcj 
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fired. It was the second shot, which came f rom th^ 
shrubbery — ^marked on the plan placed before th^ 
Coroner and jury — ^whîch had laid the fugitive low. 
Also varions guests and servants stated that they had 
arrived in the passage in answer to Lord Garvington's 
outcries, to find that he had closed the door pending 
their coming. Some had even heard the second shot 
while descending the stairs. It was proved, therefore, 
în a very positive manner, that the master of the 
house had not murdered the supposed robber. 

"I never intended to kill him," declared Garving- 
ton when his évidence was taken. "AU I intended to 
do, and ail I did do, was to wing him, so that he might 
be captured on the spot, or traced later. I closed the 
door after firing the shot, as I fancied that he might 
hâve had some accomplices with him, and I wîshed 
to make myself safe until assistance arrived." 

**You had no idea that the man was Sir Hubert 
Pine?" asked a juryman. 

"Certainly not. I should not hâve fired had I rec- 
ognized him. The moment I opened the door he 
flung himself upon me. I fired and he ran away. It 
was not until we ail went out and found him dead by 
the shrubbery that I recognized my brother-în-law. 
I thought he was in Paris." 

Inspector Darby deposed that he had examîned the 
shrubbery, and had noted broken twigs hère and there, 
which showed that some one must hâve been concealed 
behind the screen of laurels. The grass — somewhat 
long in the thicket — had been trampled. But nothing 
had been discovered likely to lead to the discovery of 
the assassin who had been ambushed in this manner. 

'Are there no f ootmarks ?" questioned the Coroner. 

'There has been no rain for weeks to soften the 
ground," explained the witnese, "therefore it is impos- 
sible to discover any iootava.tVL^, T!aft broken twigs 
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and trampled grass show that some one was hidden 
în the shrubbery, but when this person left the screen 
of laurels, there îs nothîng to show în which direc- 
tion the escape was made." 

And indeed ail the évidence was useless to trace the 
criminal. The Manor had been bolted and barred by 
Lord Garvîngton himself, along with some footmen 
and his butler, so no one within could hâve fired the 
second shot. The évidence of Mother Cockleshell, of 
Chaldea, and of varions other gypsies, went to show 
that no one had left the camp on that night with the 
exception of Hearne, and even his absence had not 
been made known until the f act of the death was made 
public next morning. Hearne, as several of the gyp- 
sies stated, had retired about eleven to his tent and 
had said nothing about going to The Manor, much 
less about leaving the camp. Silver's statements re- 
vealed nothing, since, far f rom seeking his brother- 
în-law's house, Pine had pointedly declared that in 
order to keep his secret he would be careful not to go 
near the place. 

"And Pine had no enemies to my knowledge who 
desired his death," declared the secretary. "We were 
so intimate that had his life been in danger he cer- 
tainly would hâve spoken about it to me." 

**You can throw no light on the darkness?" asked 
the Coroner hopelessly. 

"None," said the wîtness. "Nor, so far as I can 
see, is any one else able to throw any light on the sub- 
ject. Pine's secret was not a dishonorable one, as 
he was such an ùpright man that no one could hâve 
desired to kill him." 

Apparently there was no solution to the mystery, 
as every dne concluded, when the évidence was fully 
threshed out. An open verdict was brought in, and 
the proceedings ended in this unsatisiacloi^ Tcya.TcoR.\. 
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"Wîlful murder against some person or persons un 
known," said Lambert, when he read the report of th< 
inquest în hîs St. James's Street rooms. "Strange. ] 
wonder who eut the Gordian knot of the rope whid 
bound Agnes to Pine?" 

He could find no reply to this question, nor couk 
any one else. 



CHAPTER X. 

A DIFFICULT POSITION. 

Lord Garvington was not a creditable member of 
the aristocracy, since hii vices greatly excecded his 
virtues. With a weak nature, and the tastes of a 
sybarite, he required a great deal of money to render 
him happy. Like the immortal Becky Sharp, he could 
hâve been f airly honest if possessed of a large income ; 
but not having it he stopped short of nothing save 
actual criminalîty in order to indulge his luxurious 
tastes to the full. Candidly speaking, he had already 
overstepped the mark when he altered the figures of a 
check his brother-in-law had given him, and, had not 
Fine been so gênerons, he would hâve undoubtedly 
occupied an extremely unpleasant position. However, 
thanks to Agnes, the afïair had been hushed up, and 
with characteristic promptitude. Garvington had con- 
veniently forgotten how nearly he had escaped the 
iron grip of Justice. In fact, so entirely did it slip his 
memory that — on the plea of Pine's newly discovered 
origin — ^he did not désire the body to be placed in the 
family vault. But the widow wished to pay this honor 
to her husband's remains, and finally got her own way 
in the matter, for the simple reason that now she was 
the owner of Pine's millions Garvington did not wish 
to oflFend her. But, as such a mean créature would, he 
made capital out of the concession. 

"Since I do this for you, Agnes," he said bluntly, 

135 
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when the question was being decîded, "you must do 
something for me." 

" What do you wîsh me to do ?" 

"Ah — hum — ^hey — ho!" gurgled Garvington, think- 
ing cunningly that it was too early yet to exploit her. 
^'We can talk about it when the will has been read, and 
we know exactly how we stand. Besides your g^ief 
is sacred to me, my dear. Shut yourself up and cry." 

Agnes had a sensé of humor, and the blatant hypoc- 
risy of the speech made her laugh outright in spite of 
the genuîne regret she felt for her husband's tragic 
death. Garvington was quite shocked. "Do you for- 
get that the body is yet in the house ?" he asked with 
heavy solemnity. 

"I don*t forget anythîng," retorted Agnes, becom- 
îng scornfuUy serions. "Not even that you count on 
me to settle your wretched financial difficulties out of 
poor Hubert's money." 

"Of course you will, my dear. You are a Lam- 
bert." 

"Undoubtedly ; but I am not necessarily a fool." 

"Oh, I can't stop and hear you call yourself such 
a name," said Garvington, ostentatiously dense to her 
true meaning. "It is hysteria that speaks, and not 
my dear sister. Very natural when you are so grieved. 
We are ail mortal." 

"You are certainly silly in addition," replied the 
widow, who knew how useless it was to argue with 
the man. "Go away and don't worry me. When poor 
Hubert is buried, and the will is read, I shall announce 
my intentions." 

"Intentions! Intentions!" muttered the corpulent 
little lord, taking a hasty departure out of diplomacy. 
"Surely, Agnes won't be such a fool as to let the 
family estâtes go." 

It never struck \vim iJcvaX. ^Vcv^ mv^ht hâve so 
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worded the will that the inherîtance he counted upon 
might not corne to the widow, unless she chose to 
fulfil a certain condition. But then he never 
guessed the jealousy with which the hot-blooded gypsy 
had regarded the early engagement of Agnes and 
Lambert. If he had done so, he assuredly would not 
hâve invited the young man down to the funeral. 
But he did so, and talked about doing so, with a fré- 
quent mention that the body was to rest in the sacred 
vault of the Lamberts so that every one should ap- 
plaud his gênerons humility. 

"Poor Pine was only a gypsy," saîd Garvîngton, on 
ail and every occasion. "But I esteemed him as a good 
and honest man. He shall hâve every honor shown 
to his memory. Noël and I, as représentatives of his 
wife, my dear sister, shall foUow him to the Lambert 
vault, and there, with my ancestors, the body of this 
honorable, though humble, man shall rest until the 
Day of Judgment." 

À cynic in London laughed when the speech was re- 
ported to him. "If Garvington îs buried in the same 
vault," he said contemptuously, "he will ask Pine for 
money, as soon as they rise to attend the Great As- 
sîzes !" which bitter remark showed that the little man 
could not induce people to believe him so disinterested 
as he should hâve liked them to consider him. 

However, in pursuance of this artful policy, he cer- 
tainly gave the dead man, what the landlady of the 
village inn called, "a dressy funeral." AU that could 
be done în the way of pomp and ceremony was done, 
and the procession which foUowed Ishmael Hearne 
to the grave was an extraordinarily long one. The 
villagers came because, like ail the lower orders. they 
loved the excitement of an interment ; the gypsies f rom 
the camp followed, since the deceased was of their 
blood ; and many peoplt in financial and ^ocvaX tàtO^s.^ 
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came down from London for the obvious reason that 
Pine was a well-known figure in the City and the 
West End, and also a member of Parliament. As for 
Lambert, he put in an appearance, in response to his 
cousin's invitation, unwillingly enough, but in order to 
convince Agnes that he had every désire to obey her 
commands. People could scarcely think that Pine had 
been jealous of the early engagement to Agnes, when 
her former lover attended the funeral of a successful 
rival. 

Of course, the house party at The Manor had broken 
up immediately after the inquest. It would hâve dis- 
integrated before only that Inspector Darby insisted 
that every one should remain for examination in con- 
nection with the late tragical occurrence. But in 
spite of questioning and cross-questioning, nothing had 
l>een learned likely to show who had murdered the 
millionaire. There was a great deal of talk after the 
body had been placed in the Lambert vault, and there 
was more talk in the newspapers when an account was 
given of the funeral. But neither by word of mouth, 
nor in print, was any suggestion made likely to afford 
the slightest due to the name or the whereabouts of 
the assassin. Having regard to Pine's romantic ca- 
reer, it was thought by some that the act was one of 
re venge by a gypsy jealous that the man should attain 
to such affluence, while others hinted that the motive 
for the crime was to be found in connection with the 
millionaire's career as a Gentile. Gradually, as ail 
conjecture proved futile, the gossip died away, and 
other events usurped the interest of the public. Pine, 
who was really Hearne, had been murdered and 
buried; his assassin would never be discovered, since 
the trail was too well hidden; and Lady Agnes in- 
herited at least two millions on which she would prob- 
ahly marry her cousin and so restorç the tarnished 
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splendors of the Lambert family. In this way the 
situation was snmmed up by the gossips, and then they 
began to talk of something else. The tragedy was 
only a nine minutes' wonder after ail. 

The gossips both in town and country were certainly 
right in assuming that the widow inherited the vast 
property of her deceased husband. But what they 
did not know was that a condition attached to such in- 
heritance irritated Agnes and caused Garvington un- 
feigned alarm. Pine's solicitor — ^he was called Jarwin 
and came f rom a stuffy little office in Chancery Lane 
— called Garvington aside, when the moumers re- 
tumed from the funeral, and asked that the reading 
of the will might be confined to a few people whom 
he named. 

"There is a condition laid down by the testator which 
need not be made public," said Mr. Jarwin blandly. 
"A proposition which, if possible, must be kept out of 
print." 

Garvington, with a sudden recollection of his in- 
îquity in connection with the falsified check, did not 
dare to ask questions, but hastily summoned the peo- 
ple named by thç lawyer. As thèse were the widow, 
Lady Garvington, himself, and his cousin Noël, the 
little man had no fear of what might be forthcoming, 
since with relatives there could be no risk of betrayal. 
Ail the same, he waited for the reading of the will 
with some perturbation, for the suggested secrecy 
hinted at some posthumous revenge on the part of the 
dead man. And, hardened as he was, Garvington did 
not wish his wife and Lambert to become acquainted 
with his delinquency. He was, of course, unaware that 
the latter knew about ît through Agnes, and knew also 
how it had been used to coerce her — for the pressure 
amounted to coercion — into a loveless marriage. 

The quintette assembled in a small room near the 
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you hâve heard, and gave me no explanation. Every- 
thing îs in order, and I am at your service, madam, 
whenever you choose to send for me." 

"But suppose I marry Mr. Lambert " 

"Agnes, you won't be such a fooU" shouted her 
brother, growing so scarlet that he seemed to be on 
the point of an apoplectic fit. 

She tumed on him with a look, which reduced him 
to silence, but carefuUy avoided the eyes of the cousin. 
"Suppose I marry Mr. Lambert?" she asked again. 

"In that case you will lose the money," replied Jar- 
win, slightly weary of so obvious an answer having to 
be made. "You hâve heard the will." 

"Who gets the money then?" 

This was another ridiculous question, as Jarwin, 
and not without reason, considered. 

"Would you like me to read the will again?" he 
asked sarcastically. 

"No. I am aware of what it contains." 

"In that case, you must know, madam, that the 
money goes to a certain person whose name is men- 
tioned in a sealed envelope, now in my office safe." 

"Who is the person?" demanded Garvington, with 
a gleam of hope that Fine might hâve made him the 
legatee. 

"I do not know, my lord. Sir Hubert Fine wrote 
down the name and address, sealed the envelope, and 
gave it into my charge. It can only be opened when 

the ceremony of marriage takes place between " 

he bowéd again to Lady Agnes and this time also to 
Lambert. 

"Fine must hâve been insane," saîd Garvington, 
fuming. "He disguises himself as a gypsy, and cornes 
to burgle my house, and makes a silly will which ought 
to be upset." 

"Sir Hubert never slTUck tcv^ -ôl^ \xv5»^.tie " retorted 
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Jarwin, puttîng the disputed will into hîs black leather 
bag. "A man who can make two million pounds in so 
short a space of time can scarcely be called crazy." 

"But this masquerading as a gypsy and a burglar,** 
urged Garvington irritably. 

"He was actually a gypsy, remember, my lord, and 
ît was natural that he should wish occasionally to get 
back to the life he loved. As to his being a burglar, 
I venture to disagree with you. He had some reason 
to vîsit this house at the hour and in the manner he 
Jid, and doubtless if he had lived he would hâve ex- 
plained. But whatever might hâve been his motive. 
Lord Garvington, I am certain it was not connected 
with robbery." 

"Well," snapped the fat little man candidly, "if I 
kad known that Pine was such a blighter as to leave 
me nothing, l'm hanged if Fd hâve allowed him to be 
kuried in such décent company." 

"Freddy, Freddy, the poor man îs dead. Let him 
rest,'^ said Lady Garvington, who looked more limp 
and untidy than ever. 

"I wish he was resting somewhere else than in my 
vault. A damned gypsy !" 

"And my husband," said Lady Agnes sharply. 
"Don't forget that, Garvington." 

"I wish I could forget it. Much use he has been to 
us." 

'^Yûu hâve no cause to complain," said his sîster 
with a meaning glance, and Garvington suddenly sub- 
sided. 

"Won't you say something, Noël?" asked Lady 
Garvington dismally. 

"I don't see what there îs to say," he rejoined, not 
lifting his eyes f rom the ground. 

"There you are wrong," remarked Agnes with a 
saéien flush. "There is a very great de^l to s^.^ , V^Mt 
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this is not the place to sajr it. Mr. Jarwin," she rose 
to her feet, looking a queenly figure in her long black 
robes, "you can retum to town and later will receive 
my instructions." 

The lawyer looked hard at her marble face, wonder- 
îng whether she would choose the lover or the money. 
It was a hard choice, and a very difRcult position. 
He could not read in her eyes what she intended to 
do, so mutely bowed and took a ceremonious depar- 
ture, paying a silent tribute to the widow's strength 
of mind. "Poor thing; poor thing," thought the so- 
licitor, "I believe she loves her cousin. It is hard that 
she can only marry him at the cost of becoming a 
pauper. A difficult position for her, indeed. H'm! 
she'U hold on to the money, of course; no woman 
would be such a fool- as to pay two millions sterling 
for a husband." 

In relation to nine women out of ten, this view 
would hâve been a reasonable one to take, but Agnes 
happened to be the tenth, who had the singular taste 
— madness some would hâve called it — ^to prefer love 
to hard cash. Still, she made no hasty décision, seeing 
that the issues involved in her renunciation were so 
great. Garvington, showing a characteristic want of 
tact, began to argue the question almost the moment 
Jarwin drove away from The Manor, but his sister 
promptly declined to enter into any discussion. 

"You and Jane can go away," said she, cutting him 
short. "I wish to hâve a private conversation with 
Noël." 

"For heaven's sake don't gîve up the money," whis- 
pered Garvington în an agonized tone when at the 
door. 

"I sold myself once to help the family," she replied 
în the same low voice; "but I am not so sure that I 
am ready to do so twice." 
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"Quîte right, dear," said Lady Garvîngton, patting 
the widow's hand. "It is better to hâve love than 
money. Besides, it only means that Freddy will hâve 
to give up eating rich dinners which don't agrée with 
him." 

"Come away, you fool !" cried Freddy, exasperated, 
and, seizing her arm, he drew her out of the room, 
growling like a sîck bear. 

Agnes closed the door, and returned to look at 
Lambert, who still continued to stare at the carpet with 
folded arms. "Well ?" she demanded sharply, 

"Well?" he replied in the same tone, and without 
raîsing his eyes. 
"Is that ail you hâve to say, Noël ?" 
"I don't see what else I can say. Pine evidently 
guessed that we loved one another, although heaven 
knows that our affection has been innocent enough, 
and has taken this way to part us forever." 
"Will it part us forever?" 

"I think so. As an honorable man, and one who 
loves you dearly, I can't expect you to give up two 
millions for the sake of love in a cottage with me. It 
is asking too much." 
"Not when a woman loves a man as I love you." 
This time Lambert did look up, and his eyes flashed 
with surprise and delight. "Agnes, you don't mean to 

say that you would " 

She eut him short by sitting down beside him and 
taking his hand. "I would rather live on a crust with 
you in the Abbot's Wood Cottage than in Park Lane 
a lonely woman with ample wealth." 

"You needn't remain lonely long," said Lambert 
moodily. "Pine's will does not forbid you to marry 
any one else." 

"Do I deserve that answer, Noël, after what I hâve 
just said?" 
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No, dear, no." He pressed her hand warmiy. 
But you must make some allowance for my feelings. 
It is right that a man should sacrifice ail for a woman, 
but that a woman should give up everything for a man 
seems wrong." 

"Many women do, if they love truly as I do." 

"But, Agnes, think what people will say about me." 

"That will be your share of the sacrifice," she re- 
plîed promptly. "If I do thîs, you must do that. 
There is no difficulty when the matter îs looked on în 
that light. But there îs a graver question to be an- 
swered." 

Lambert looked at her in a questioning manner and 
read the answer in her eyes. "You mean about the 
property of the f amily ?" 

"Yes." Agnes heaved a sigh and shook her head. 
"I wish I had been bom a village girl rather than the 
daughter of a g^eat house. Rank has its obligations, 
Noël. I recognized that before, and therefore mar- 
ried Hubert. He was a good, kind man, and, save that 
I lost you, I had no reason to regret becoming his wif e. 
But I did not think that he would hâve put such an 
insuit on me." 

"Insuit, dear?" Lambert flushed hotly. 

"What else can you call this forbidding me to 
marry you ? The will is certain to be filed at Somer- 
set House, and the contents will be made known to the 
public in the usual way, through the newspapers. 
Then what will people say, Noël ? Why, that I became 
Hubert's wife in order to get his money, since, know- 
ing that he was consumptive, I hoped he would soon 
die, and that as a rich widow I could console myself 
with you. They will chuckle to see how my scheme 
has been overtumed by the will." 

"But you made no such scheme." 

"Of course not. Still, everyone will crédit me with 
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havîng donc so. As a woman, who has been insulted, 
and by a man who has no reason to mistrust me, I feel 
inclîned to renounce the money and marry you, if only 
to show how I despîse the millions. But as a Lambert 
I must think again of the family as I thought before. 
The only question is, whether ît îs wise to place duty 
above love for the second time, considering the misery 
we hâve endured, and the small thanks we hâve re- 
ceived for our self-denial ?" 

"Surely Garvington's estâtes are free by now?" 

"No ; tiiey are not. Hubert, as I told ybu when we 
spoke in the cottage, paid off many mortgages, but re- 
tained possession of them. He did not charge Gar- 
vington any interest, and let him hâve the income of 
the mortgaged land. No one could hâve behaved bet- 
ter than Hubert did, until my brother's demands be- 
came so outrageons that it was impossible to go on 
lending and giving him money. Hubert did not trust 
him so far as to give back the mortgages, so thèse will 
form a portion of his estate. As that belongs to me, I 
can settle everything with ease, and place Garvington 
in an entirely satisfactory condition. But I do that at 
the cost of losing you, dear. Should the estâtes pass 
to this unknown person, the mortgages would be fore- 
closed, and our family would be ruined." 

"Are things as bad as that?" 

"Every bit as bad. Hubert told me plainly how 
matters stood. For générations the heads of the fam- 
ily hâve been squandering money. Freddy is just as 
bad as the rest, and, moreover, has no head for figures. 
He does not know the value of money, never having 
been in want of it. But if everything was sold up — 
and it must be if I marry you and lose the millions — 
he will be left without an acre of land and only three 
hundred a year." 

"Oh, the devil!" Lambert jumped up and began 
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to walk up and down the room with a startled air. 
"That would finish the Lambert family with a venge- 
ance, Agnes. What do you wîsh me to do?" he 
asked, after a pause. 

Wait/' she saîd quietly. 

Waît ? For what— the Déluge ?" 

It won't corne while I hold the money. I hâve 
a good business head, and Hubert taught me how to 
deal with financial matters. I could not give him love, 
but I did give him every attention, and I believe that 
I was able to help him in some ways. I shall utilize 
my expérience to see the family lawyer and go into 
matters thoroughly. Then we shall know for certain 
if things are as bad as Hubert made out. If they are, 
I must sacrifice you and myself for the sake of our 

name ; if they are not " 

"Well?" asked Lambert, seeîng how she hesitated. 
Agnes crossed the room and placed her arms round his 
neck with a lovely color tinting her wan cheeks. 
"Dear," she whispered, "I shall marry you. In doing 
so I am not disloyal to Hubert's memory, since I hâve 
always loved you, and he accepted me as his wîfe on 
the understanding that I could not give him my heart. 
And now that he has insulted me," she drew back, and 
her eyes flashed, "I feel free to become your wife." 

I see," Lambert nodded. "We must wait?" 

We must wait. Duty comes before love. But I 
trust that the sacrifice will not be necessary. Good- 
bye, dear," and she kissed him. 

"Good-bye," repeated Lambert, returning the kiss. 
Then they parted. 
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CHAPTER XL 

BLACKMAIL. 

Having corne to the only possible arrangement, 
consistent with the difficult position in which they 
stood, Lambert and Lady Agnes took their almost im- 
médiate departure from The Manor. The young man 
had merely come to stay there in response to his 
cousin's request, so that his avoidance of her should 
not be too marked, and the suspicions of Pine excited. 
Now that the man was dead, there was no need to 
behave in this judicious way, and having no great 
love for Garvington, whom he thoroughly despised, 
Lambert retumed to his forest cottage. There he 
busied himself once more with his art, and waited 
patiently to see what the final décision of Agnes 
would be. He did not expect to hear for some weeks, 
or even months, as the affairs of Garvington, being 
very much involved, could not be understood in a 
moment. But the lovers, parted by a strict sensé of 
duty, eased their minds by writing weekly letters to 
one another. 

Needless to say, Garvington did not at ail approve 
of the décision of his sister, which she duly communi- 
cated to him. He disliked Lambert, both as the next 
heir to the estâtes, and because he was a more popular 
man than himself. Even had Pine not prohibited the 
marriage in his will, Garvington would hâve objected 
to Agnes becoming the young man's wife ; as it was, 
he stormed tempests, but without chatv^ûvg, iVv^ 
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I am in mourning, as I can't take you out much. But 
the motor is always at your disposai, and I can give 
you ail the money you want. Get a few dresses " 

"And hats, and boots, and shoes, and — and — oh, I 
don't know what else. You're a dear, Agnes, and 
although I don't want to ruin you, I do want heaps 
of things. l'm in rags, as Freddy eats up our entire 
income." 

"You can't ruin a woman with two millions, Jane. 
Get what you require and TU pay. I am only too 
glad to give you some pleasure, since I can't attend to 
you as I ought to. But you see, nearly three times 
a week I hâve to consult the lawyers about settling 
Freddy's affairs." 

On thèse conditions four or five weeks passed away 
very happily for the two women. Lady Garvington 
certainly had the time of her life, and regained a por- 
tion of her lost youth. She revelled in shopping, went 
in a quiet way to théâtres, patronized skating rinks, 
and even attended one or two small winter dances. 
And 'to her joy, she met with a nice young man, who 
was eamestly in pursuit of a new religion, which in- 
volved much fasting and occasional vegétarian meals. 
He taught her to eat nuts, and eschew méats, talking 
meanwhile of the psychic powers which such abstemi- 
ousness would develop in her. Of course Lady Gar- 
vington did not overdo this ascetîcism, but she was 
thankful to meet a man who had not read Beeton's 
Cookery Book. Besides, he flirted quite nicely. 

Agnes, pleased to see her sister-in-law enjoying life, 
gave her attention to Garvington's affairs, and found 
them in a woeful mess. It really did appear as if she 
would hâve to save the Lambert family from ever- 
lasting disgrâce, and from being entirely submerged, 
by keeping hold of her millions. But she did not 
lose heart, and woikeA oxv Xixv^d^ iti the hope that 
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an adjustment would save a few thousand a year for 
Freddy, wîthout touching any of Pine's money. If 
she could manage to secure him a sufScient income to 
keep up the title, and to prevent the sale of The Manor 
in Hengîshire, she then intended to surrender her 
husband's wealth and retire to a country life with 
Noël as her husband. 

"He can paint and I can look af ter the cottage along 
with Mrs. Tribb," she told Mrs^ Belgrove, who called 
to see her one day, more painted and dyed and padded 
and tastefully dressed than ever. "We can keep fowls 
and things, you know," she added vaguely. 

"Quite an idyl," tittered the visitor, and then went 
away to tell her friends that Lady Agnes must hâve 
been in love with her cousin ail the time. And as 
the contents of the will were now generally known, 
every one agreed that the woman was a fool to give 
up wealth for a dull existence in the woods. "AU the 
same it's very sweet," sighed Mrs. Belgrove, having 
made as much mischief as she possibly could. "I 
should like it myself if I could only dress as a Watteau 
shepherdess, you know, and carry a lamb with a blue 
ribbon round its dear neck." 

Of course, Lady Agnes heard nothing of this ill- 
natured chatter, since she did not go into society dur- 
ing her period of mourning, and received only a few 
of her most intimate friends. Moreover, besides at- 
tending to Garvington's affairs, it was necessary that 
she should hâve fréquent consultations with Mr. Jar- 
win in his stuffy Chancery Lane office, relative to 
the large fortune left by her late husband. There, on 
three occasions she met Silver, the ex-secretary, when 
he came to explain varions matters to the solicitor. 
With the consent of Lady Agnes, the man had been 
discharged, when Jarvin took over the management 
of the millions, but having a thorough VxvqwX^Ôl^^ q>\ 
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Pine's financial dealings, it was necessary that he 
should be questioned every now and then. 

Silver was rather sulky over his abrupt dismissal, 
but cunnîngly concealed his real feelings when in the 
présence of the widow, since she was too opulent a 
person to offend. It was Silver who suggested that 
a reward should be ofFered for the détection of Pine's 
assassin. Lady Agnes approved of the idea, and in- 
deed was somewhat shocked that she had not thought 
of taking this course herself . Theref ore, within seven 
days every police office in the United Kingdom was 
placarded with bills, stating that the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds would be given to the person or persons 
who should denounce the culprit. The amount ofFered 
caused quite a flutter of excitement, and public inter- 
est in the case was revived for nearly a fortnight. At 
the conclusion of that period, as nothing fresh was 
discovered, people ceased to discuss the matter. It 
seçmed as though the reward, large as it was, would 
nëver be claimed. 

But having regard to the fact that Silver was înter- 
esting himself in the endeavor to avenge his patron's 
death, Lady Agnes was not at ail surprised to receive 
a visit f rom him one f oggy November af temoon. She 
certainly did not care much for the little man, but f eel- 
ing dull and somewhat lonely, she quite welcomed his 
visit. Lady Garvington had gone with her ascetic 
admirer to a lecture on "Soûls and Sorrows !" there- 
fore Agnes had a spare hour for the ex-secretary. He 
was shown into her own particular private sitting- 
room, and she welcomed him with studied politeness, 
for try as she might it was impossible for her to 
overcome her mistrust. 

"Good-day, Mr. Silver/' she said, when he bowed 
before her. "This is an unexpected visit. Won't you 
be seated?" 
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Silver acceptée her offer of a chair with an air of 
demure shyness, and sitting on its edge stared at her 
rather hard. He looked neat and dapper in his Bond 
Street kit, and for a man who had started life as a 
Whitechapel toymaker, his manners were inoflfensive. 
While Pine's secretary he had contrived to pick up 
hints in the way of social behavior, and undoubtedly 
he was clever, since he so readily adapted himself to 
his surroundings. He was not a gentleman, but he 
looked like a gentleman, and therein lay a subtle dif- 
férence, as Lady Agnes decided. She unconsciously 
in her manner, affable as it was, suggested the gulf 
between them, and Silver, quickly contacting the at- 
mosphère, did not love her any the more for the hint. 
Nevertheless, he admired her statuesque beauty, the 
fairness of which was accentuated by her sombre 
dress. Blinking like a well-fed cat, Silver stared at 
his hostess, and she looked questioningly at him. 
With his foxy face, his reddish hair, and suave man- 
ners, too careful to be natural, he more than ever 
impressed her with the idea that he was a dangerous 
man. Yet she could not see in what way he could 
reveal his malignant disposition. 

"What do you wish to see me about, Mr. Silver?" 
she asked kindly, but did not — as he swif tly noticed — 
offer him a cup of tea, although it was close upon five 
o'clock. 

"I hâve come to place my services at your disposai," 
he said in a low voice. 

"Really, I am not aware that I need them," replied 
Lady Agnes coldly, and not at ail anxious to accept 
the offer. 

"I think," said Silver dryly, and clearing his throat, 
"that when you hear what I hâve to say you will be 
glad that I hâve come." 
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"Indeed! Will you be good enough to speak 
plainer ?" 

She colored hotly when she asked the question, as 
ît struck her suddenly that perhaps thîs plotter knew 
of Garvington's slip regarding the check. But as that 
had been burnt by Pine at the time of her marriage, 
she reflected that even if Silver knew about it, he 
could do nothing. Unless, and it was this thought 
that made her tum red, Garvington had again risked 
contact with the criminal courts. The idea was not 
a pleasant one, but being a brave woman, she faced 
the possibility boldly. 

"Well?" she asked calmly, as he did not reply im- 
mediately. "What hâve you to say?" 

"It's about Pine's death," said Silver bluntly. 

"Sir Hubert, if you please." 

"And why, Lady Agnes?" Silver raised his faint 
eyebrows. "We were more like brothers than mas- 
ter and servant. And remember that it was by the 
penny toys that I invented your husband first made 
money." 

"In talking to me, I prefer that you should call my 
late husband Sir Hubert," insisted the widow haugh- 
tîly. "What hâve you discovered relative to his 
death?" 

Silver did not answer the question directly. "Sir 
Hubert, since you will hâve it so, Lady Agnes, was 
a gypsy," he remarked carelessly. 

That was made plain at the inquest, Mr. Silver." 

'Qmit so, Lady Agnes, but there were other things 
not made plain on that occasion. It was not discov- 
ered who shot him." 

"You tell me nothing new. I présume you hâve 
come to explain that you hâve discovered a clew to 
the truth 7 
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Silver raised his pale face steadily. "Would you 
be glad if I had?" 

"Certainly! Can you doubt it?" 

The man shirked a reply to this question also. "Sir 
Hubert did not treat me ovçr well," he observed irrele- 
vantly. 

"I fear that bas nothing to do with me, Mr. Silver." 

"And I was dimissed from my post/' he went on 
imperturbably. 

On Mr. Jarwin's advice," she informed him quickly. 
There was no need for you to be retained. But I 
believe that you were given a year's salary in lieu 
of notice." 

"That is so," he admitted. "I am obliged to you and 
to Mr. Jarwin for the money^ although it is not a very 
large sum. Considering what I did for Sir Hubert, 
and how he built up his fortune out of my brains, I 
think that I hâve been treated shabbily." 

Lady Agnes rose, and moved towards the fireplace 
to touch the ivory button of the electric bell. "On 
that point I refer you to Mr. Jarwin," she said coldly. 
"This interview has lasted long enough and can lead 
to nothing." 

"It may lead to something unpleasant unless you 
listen to me," said Silver acidly. "I advise you not 
to hâve me tumed out, Lady Agnes." 

"What do you mean?" She dropped the hand she 
had extended to ring the bell, and faced the smooth- 
faced créature suddenly. "I don't know what you 
are talking about." 

"If you will sit down, Lady Agnes, I can explain." 

"I can receive your explanation standing," said the 
widow, frowning. "Be brief, please." 

"Very well. To put the matter in a nutshell, I want 
five thousand pounds." 

"Five thousand pounds I" she echoed, agV«is\.. 
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"On account," said Silver blandly. "On account, 
Lady Agnes." 

"And for what reason?" 

"Sir Hubert was a gypsy," he saîd again, and with 
a significant look. 

" Well ?" 

"He stopped at the camp near Abbot's Wood." 

"Well ?" 

"There is a gypsy gîrl there called Chaldea." 

"Chaldea ! Chaldea !" muttered the widow, passing 
her hand across her brow. "I hâve heard that name. 
Oh, yes. Miss Greeby mentîoned it to me as the 
name of a g^rl who was sitting as Mr. Lambert's 
model." 

"Yes," assented Silver, grinning. "She is a very 
beautiful girl." 

The color rushed again to the woman's cheeks, but 
she controlled her émotions with an eflfort. "So Miss 
Greeby told me!" She knew that the man was hînt- 
ing that Lambert admired the girl in question, but 
her pride prevented her admitting the knowledge. 
"Chaldea is being painted as Esmeralda to the Quasi- 
modo of her lover, a Servian gypsy called Kara, as I 
hâve been informed, Mr. Silver. But what has ail 
this to do with me?" 

"Don't be in a hurry, Lady Agnes. It will take 
time to explain." 

"How dare you take this tone with me?*' demanded 
the widow, clenching her hands. "Leave the room, 
sir, or I shall hâve you tumed out." 

"Oh, I shall leave since you wîsh it," replied Silver, 
risîng slowly and smoothing his silk hat with his 
sleeve. "But of course I shall try and eam the reward 
you offered, by taking the letter to the police." 

Agnes was so surprised that she closed again the 
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door she had opened for her visitor's exit. "What 
letter?" 

"That one whîch was written to înveigle Sir Hubert 
to The Manor on the night he was murdered," replied 
Silver slowly, and suddenly raising his eyes he looked 
at her straightly. 

"I don't understand," she said in a puzzled way. 
"I hâve never heard that such a letter was in exist- 
ence. Where is it?" 

"Qialdea has it, and will not give ît up unless she 
receives five thousand pounds," answered the man 
glibly. "Give it to me and it passes into your posses- 
sion, Lady Agfnes. 
Give you .what?" 

Five thousand pounds — on account. 
On account of blackmail. How dare you make 
such a proposition to me?" 

'Tfou know," said Silver pointedly. 

"I know nothing. It is the first time I hâve heard 
of any letter. Who wrote it, may I ask?" 

"You know," said Silver again. 

Lady Agnes was so insulted by his triumphant look 
that she could hâve struck his grinning face. How- 
ever, she had too strong a nature to lower herself in 
thïs way, and pointed to a chair. "Let me ask you 
a few questions, Mr. Silver," she said imperiously. 

"Oh, I am quite ready to answer whatever you 
choose to ask," he retorted, taking his seat again and 
secretly surprised at her self-control. 

"You say that Chaldea holds a letter which în- 
veigled my husband to his death?" demanded Lady 
Agnes cooUy. 

"Yes. And she wants five thousand pounds for it." 

"Why doesn't she give it to the police?" 

"One thousand pounds is not enough for the letter. 
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It is worth more — to some people," and Silver raised 
his pale eyes again. 

*To me, I présume you mean;" then when he 
bowed, she continued her examination. "The five 
thousand pounds you intimate is on account, yet you 
say that Chaldea will deliver the letter for that sum." 

"To me," rejoîned the ex-secretary impudently. 
"And when it is in my possession, I can give it to 
you for twenty thousand pounds." 

Lady Agnes laughed in his face. "I am too good 
a business woman to make such a bargain," she said 
with a shrug. 

"Well, you know best," replied Silver, îmitating 
her shrug. 

"I know nothing ; I am quite in the dark as to the 
reason for your blackmailing, Mr. Silver/* 

"That is a nasty word, Lady Agnes." 

"It is the only word which seems to suit the situa- 
taion. Why should I give twenty-five thousand 
pounds for this letter?" 

"Its production will place the police on the track of 
the assassin." 

"And is not that what I désire? Why dîd I offer 
a reward of one thousand pounds if I did not hope 
that the wretch who murdered my husband should be 
brought to justice?" 

Silver exhibited unfeigned surprise. "You wîsh 
that?" 

"Certaînly I do. Where was this letter dîscovered?** 

"Chaldea went to the tent of your husband in the 
camp and found it in the pocket of his coat. He 
apparently left it behind by mistake when he went to 
watch." 

"Watch?" 

"Yes ! The letter stated that you intended to elope 
that night with Mr. Ijaxrfe^t^., ^xvd would leave the 
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house by the blue door. Sir Hubert went to watch 
and prevent the elopement. In that way he came by 
his death, since Lord Garvington threatened to shoot 
a possible burglar. Of course, Sir Hubert, when the 
blue door was opened by Lord Garvington, who had 
heard the footsteps of the supposed burglar, threw 
himself forward, thinking you were coming out ta 
meet Mr. Lambert. Sir Hubert was first shot in the 
arm by Lord Garvington, who really believed for 
the moment that he had to do with a robber. But 
the second shot," ended Silver with emphasis, "was 
fired by a person concealed in the shrubbery, who 
knew that Sir Hubert would walk into the trap laid by 
the letter." 

During thîs amazing récital, Lady Agnes, with her 
eyes on the man's face, and her hands clasped in sheer 
surprise, had sat down on a near couch. She could 
scarcely believe her ears. **Is this true?" she asked 
in a falterîng voice. 

Silver shrugged his shoulders agaîn. "The letter 
held by Chaldea certainly set the snare in which Sir 
Hubert was caught. Unless the person in the shrub- 
bery knew about the letter, the person would scarcely 
hâve been concealed there with a revolver. I know 
about the letter for certain, since Chaldea showed it 
to me, when I went to ask questions about the murder 
in the hope of gaining the reward. The rest of my 
story is theoretical.*' 

"Who was the person who fired the shot?*' asked 
Lady Ag^nes abruptly. 

"I don't know." 

"Who wrote the letter which set the snare?" 

Silver shuffled. "Chaldea loves Mr. Lambert," he 
saîd hesitating. 

"Go on," ordered the widow coldly and retaining 
her self-control. 
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She is jealous of you, Lady Agnes, because- 



'There is no reason to explain," interrupted the 
listener between her teeth. 

"Well, then, Chaldea hating you, says that you 
wrote the letter." 

"Oh, indeed." Lady Agnes replied calmly enough, 
although her conflicting émotions almost suffocated 
her. "Then I take it that this gypsy déclares me to 
be a murderess." 

"Oh, I shouldn't say that exactly." 

"I do say it," cried Lady Agnes, rising fiercely. "If 
I wrote the letter, and set the snare, I must necessarily 
know that some one was hiding in the shrubbery to 
shoot my husband. It is an abominable lie f rom start 
to finish." 

I am glad to hear you say so. But the letter?" 

The police will deal with that." 

The police? You will let Chaldea give the letter 
to the police?" 

"I am innocent and hâve no fear of the police. 
Your attempt to blackmail me has failed, Mr. Silver." 

"Be wise and take time for reflection," he urged, 
walking towards the door, "for I hâve seen this letter, 
and it is in your handwriting." 

"I never wrote such a letter." 

Then who did — in your handwriting?" 

Terhaps you did yourself, Mr. Silver, since you 
are trying to blackmail me in this bareface way." 

Silver snarled and gave her an ugly look. "I did 
no such thîng," he retorted vehemently, and, as it 
seemed, honestly enough. "I had every reason to wish 
that Sir Hubert should live, since my income and my 
position depended upon his existence. But you " 

"What about me? "demanded Lady Agnes, taking 
so sudden a step forward that the little man retreated 

nearer the door. 
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"People say- 
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"1 know what people say and what you are about 
to repeat," she said in a stifled voice. **You can tell 
the girl to take that forged letter to the police. I am 
quite able to face any inquiry." 

"Is Mr. Lambert also able?" 

"Mr. Lambert?" Agnes felt as though she would 
choke. 

"He was at hîs cottage on that nîght." 

"I deny that ; he went to London." 

"Chaldea can prove that he was at hîs cottage, 



and " 

"You had better go," said Lady Agnes, tuming 
white and looking dangerous. "Go, before you say 
what you may be sorry for. I shall tell Mr. Lambert 
the story you hâve told me, and let him deal with the 
matter." 

Silver threw off the mask, as he was enraged she 
should so boldly withstand his demands. "I give you 
one week," he said harshly. "And, if you do not pay 
me twenty-five thousand pounds, that letter goes to 
the înspector at Wanbury." 

"It can go now," she declared dauntlessly. 
"In that case you and Mr. Lambert will be arrested 
at once." 

Agnes g^ipped the man's arm as he was about to 
step through the door. "I take your week of grâce," 
she said wîth a sudden impulse of wisdom. 

"I thought you would," retorted Silver insultingly. 
"But remember I must get the money at the end of 
seven days. It's twenty-five thousand pounds for me, 
or disgrâce to you," and with an abrupt nod he dis- 
appeared sneering. 

"Twenty-five thousand pounds or disgrâce," whis- 
pered Agnes to herself . 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE CONSPIRACY. 

It was lucky that Lambert did not know of the 
ordeal to which Agnes had to submit, unaided, since 
he was having a most unhappy time himself. In a 
sketching expédition he had caught a chill, which had 
developed once more a malarial fever, contracted in 
the Congo marshes some years previously. Whenever 
his constitution weakened, this ague fit would reap- 
pear, and for days, sometimes weeks, he would shiver 
with cold, and altemately burn with fever. As the 
autumn mists were hanging round the leafless Ab- 
bot's Wood, it was injudicious of him to sit in the 
open, however warmly clothed, seeing that he was 
predisposed to disease. But his désire for the society 
of the woman he loved, and the hopelessness of the 
outlook, rendered him reckless, and he was more often 
out of doors than in. The resuit was that when Agnes 
came down to relate the interview with Silver, she 
found him in his sitting-room swathed in blankets, 
and reclining in an arm-chair placed as closely to a 
large wood fire as was possible. He was very ill in- 
deed, poor man, and she uttered an exclamation when 
she saw his wan cheeks and hoUow eyes. Lambert 
was now as weak as he had been strong, and with the 
mothering instinct of a woman, she rushed forward 
to kneel beside his chair. 

"My dear, my dear, why did you not send for me?*' 
she wailed, keepmg\>^ck\\e.T \ftax^ m^ ^xv effort 
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"Oh, l'm ail right, Agnes," he answered cheerfully, 
and fondly claspîng her hand. "Mrs. Tribb is nursing 
me capitally." 

"l'm doing my best," saîd the rosy-faced little 
housekeeper, who stood at the door with her podgy 
hands primly folded over her apron. "Plenty of bed 
and food is what I give Master Noël ; but bless you, 
my lady, he won't stay between the blankets, being 
always a worrit f rom a boy." 

"It seems to me that I am very much between the 
blankets now," murmured Lambert in a tired voice, 
and with a glance at his swathed limbs. "Go away, 
Mrs. Tribb, and get Lady Agnes something to eat." 

"I only want a cup of tea," said Agnes, looking 
anxiously into her lover's bluish-tinted face. "l'm 
not hungry." 

Mrs. Tribb took a long look at the vîsitor and 
pursed up her lips, as she shook her head. "Hungry 
you mayn't be, my lady, but food you must hâve, and 
that of the most nourishing and délicate. You look 
almost as much a corpse as Master Noël there." 

"Yes, Agnes, you do seem to be ill," said Lambert 
with a startled glance at her deadly white face, and 
at the dark circles under her eyes. "What is the 
matter, dear?" 

"Nothing! Nothing! Don't worry." 

Mrs. Tribb still continued to shake her head, and, to 
vary the movement, nodded like a Chinese mandarin. 
"You ain't looked after proper, my lady, for ail your 
fine London servants, who ain't to be trusted, nohow, 
having neither hands to do nor hearts to f eel for them 
as wants comforts and attentions. I remember you, 
my lady, a blooming young rose of a gai, and now 
sheets ain't nothing to your complexion. But rose 
you shall be again, my lady, if wine and food can do 
what theyVe meant to do. Tea you shatft Vi-a^^, x^a- 
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how, but a glass or two of burgundy, and a plate of 
patty-f oo-grass sandwiches, and later a bowl of strong 
beef tea with port wine to streng^en the same," and 
Mrs. Tribb, with a determined look on her face, went 
away to prépare thèse delicacies. 

"My dear! my dear!" murmured Agnes again 
when the door dosed. "You should hâve sent for 
me. 

"Nonsense/* answered Lambert, smoothîng her 
haïr. "Fm not a child to cry ont at the least scratch. 
It's only an attack of my old malarial fever, and I 
shall be ail right in a few days/' 

"Not a few of thèse days," said Agnes, lookîng out 
of the window at the gaunt, dripping trees and gray 
sky and melancholy monoliths. **You ought to come 
to London and see the doctor." 

"Had I come, I should hâve had to pay you a visit, 
and I thought that you did not wish me to, until things 
were adjusted." 

Agnes drew back, and, kneeling before the fire, 
spread out her hands to the blaze. "Will they ever 
be adjusted?" she asked herself despairingly, but did 
not say so aloud, as she was unwilHng to worry the 
sick man. "Well, I only came down to The Manor 
for a few days," she said aloud, and in a most cheer- 
ful manner. "J^^^ wants to get the house în order 
for Garvington, who returns from Paris în a week." 

"Agnes ! Agnes !" Lambert shook his head. "You 
are not telling me the truth. I know you too well, 
my dear." 

"I really am staying with Jane at The Manor," she 
persisted. 

"Oh, I believe that ; but you are în trouble and came 
down to consult me." 

^'Yts^'' she admitted f aintly. "I am în great trouble. 
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But I don't wish to worry you while you are in this 
State." 

"You will worry me a great deal more by keeping 
silence," said Lambert, sitting up in his chair and 
drawing the blankets more closely round him. "Do 

not trouble about me. l'm ail right. But you " 

he looked at her keenly and with a dismayed expres- 
sion. "The trouble must be very great," he remarked. 

"It may become so, Noël. It has to do with — oh, 
hère is Mrs. Tribb!" and she broke oflF hurriedly, as 
the housekeeper appeared with a tray. 

"Now, my lady, just you sit in that arm-chair oppo- 
site to Master Noël, and l'il put the tray on this small 
stool beside you. Sandwiches and burgundy wine, my 
lady, and see that you eat and drink ail you can. 
Walking over on this dripping day," crîed Mrs. Tribb, 
bustling about. "Giving yourself your death of cold, 
and you with carriages and horses, and them spitting 
cats of motive things. You're as bad as Master Noël, 
my lady. As for him, God bless him evermore, 

he's " Mrs. Tribb raised her hands to show that 

words f ailed her, and once more vanished through the 
door to get ready the beef tea. 

Agnes did not want to eat, but Lambert, who quite 
agreed with the kind-hearted practical housekeeper, 
insisted that she should do so. To please him she took 
two sandwiches, and a glass of the strong red wine, 
which brought color back to her cheeks in some de- 
gree. When she finished, and had drawn her chair 
doser to the blaze, he smiled. 

"We are just like Darby and Joan," said Lambert, 
who looked much better for her présence. "I am 
so glad you are hère, Agnes. You are the very best 
medicine I can hâve to make me well." 

"The idea of comparing me to anything so nasty 
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"He does. Chaldea showed it to him." 

"It is in your handwriting?" 

"So Mr. Silver déclares." 

Lambert rubbed the bristles of his three days' beard, 
and wriggled uncomfortably in his seat. "I can't 
gather much from thèse hints," he said with the f ret- 
ful impatience of an invalid. "Give me a detailed 
account of this scoundrel's interview with you, and 
report his exact words if you can remember them, 
Agnes." 

"I remember them very well. A woman does net 
forget such insults easily." 

"Damn the beast!" muttered Lambert savagely. 
''Go on, dear." 

Agnes patted his hand to soothe him, and forthwith 
related ail that had passed between her and the ex- 
secretary. Lambert f rowned once or twice during the 
récital, and bit his lip with anger. Weak as he was, 
he longed for Silver to be within kicking distance, 
and it would hâve fared badly with the foxy little 
man had he been in the room at the moment. When 
Agnes ended, her lover reflected for a few minutes. 
"It*s a conspiracy," he declared. 

"A conspiracy, Noël?" 

"Yes. Chaldea hâtes you because the fool has 
chosen to fall in love with me. The discovery of this 
letter has placed a weapon in her hand to do you an 
in jury, and for the sake of money Silver is assisting 
her. I will do Chaldea the justice to say that I don't 
believe she asks a single penny for the letter. To spite 
you she would go at once to the police. But Silver, 
seeing that there is money in the business, has pre- 

vented her doing so. As to this letter " He 

stopped and rubbed his chin again vexedly. 
It must be a forgery." 
Without doubt, but tvot ç>l ^o>ax Vvaxvdwriting, I 
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f ancy, in spite of what this daring blackguard says. 
He informed you that the letter stated how you in- 
tended to elope with me on that night, and would 
leave The Manor by the blue door. Also, on the 
face of it, it would appear that you had written the 
letter to your husband, since otherwise it would not 
hâve been in his possession. You would not hâve 
given him such a hint had an elopement really been 
arranged." 

Agnes frowned. "There was no chance of an 
elopement being arranged," she observed rather 
coldly. 

"Of course not. You and I know as much, but 
I am looking at the matter f rom the point of view of 
the person who wrote the letter. It can't be your 
forged handwriting, for Pine would never hâve be- 
lieved that you would put him on the track as it were. 
No, Agnes. Dépend upon it, the letter was a warn- 
ing sent by some sympathetic f riend, and is probably 
an anonymous one." 

Agnes nodded meditatively. "You may be rîght, 
Noël. But who wrote to Hubert?" 

"We must see the letter and find out." 

"But if it is my forged handwriting?" 

"I don't believe it is," said Lambert decisively. *^o 
conspirator would be so f oolish as to conduct his plot 
in such a way. However, Chaldea has the letter, 
accordîng to Silver, and we must make her give it up. 
She is sure to be hère soon, as she always comes 
bbthering Mrs. Tribb in the aftemoon about my 
health. Just ring that hand-bell, Agnes." 

"Do you think Chaldea wrote the letter?'* she 
asked, havîng obeyed him. 

"No. She has not the éducation to forge, or even 
to Write decently." 

"Perhaps Mr. Silver — ^but no. I tax^d VÀta ^\^Xv 
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setting the trap, and he declared that Hubert was 
more benefit to him alive than dead, which is perf ectly 
true. Hère is Mrs. Tribb, Noël." 

Lambert turned his head. "Has that gypsy been 
hère to-day?" he asked sharply. 

"Not yet, Master Noël, but there's no saying when 
she may come, for she's always hang^ng round the 
house. l'd tar and feather her and slap and pinch 
her if I had my way, say what you like, my lady. l've 
no patience with gais of that free-and-easy, light- 
headed, butter-won't-melt-in-your-mouth kind." 

"If she comes to-day, show her in hère," said Lam- 
bert, paying little attention to Mrs. Tribb's somewhat 
German speech of mouth-fiUing words. 

The housekeeper's black eyes twinkled, and she 
opened her lips, then she shut them again, and looking 
at Lady Agnes in a questioning way, trotted out of 
the room. It was plain that Mrs. Tribb knew of 
Chaldea's admiration for her master, and could not 
understand why he wished her to enter the house 
when Lady Agnes was présent. She did not think it 
a wise thing to apply fire to gunpowder, which, in 
her opinion, was what Lambert was doing. 

There ensued silence for a few moments. Then 
Agnes, staring into the fire, remarked in a musing 
manner, "I wonder who did shoot Hubert. Mr. Silver 
would not hâve done so, as it was to his interest to 
keep him alive. Do you think that to hurt me, Noël, 
Chaldea might hâve " 

"No! No! No! It was to her interest also that 
Pine should live, since she knew that I could not 
marry you while he was alive." 

Agnes nodded, understanding him so well that she 
did not need to ask for a detailed explanation. "It 
could not hâve been any of those staying at The 
Manor," she sald do\3b\ÎM\\^, "%\xvr& ^^^r^ one was 
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indcMDrs and in bed. Garvington, of course, only 
broke poor Hubert's arm under a misapprehension. 
Who could hâve been the person in the shrubbery ?*' 

"Silver hints that I am the individual/' said Lam- 
bert grimly. 

"Yes, he does," assented Lady Agnes quickly. "I 
declared that you were in London, but he said that 
you retumed on that night to this place/* 

'*I did, worse luck. I went to town, thinking it 
best to be away while Pine was in the neighborhood, 
and " 

"You knew that Hubert was a gypsy and at the 
camp?" interrupted Agnes in a nervous manner, for 
the information startled her. 

"Yes! Chaldea told me so, when she was trying 
to make me fall in love with her. I did not tell you, 
as I thought that you might be vexed, although I dare 
say I should hâve donc so later. However, I went to 
town in order to prevent trouble, and only returned 
for that single night. I went back to town next morn- 
ing very early, and did not hear about the murder 
until I saw a paragraph in the evening papers. 
Afterwards I came down to the funeral because Gar- 
vington asked me to, and I thought that you would 
like it." 

"Why did you come back on that particular night?" 

"My dear Agnes, I had no idea that Hubert would 
be murdered on that especial night, so did not choose 
it particularly. I returned because I had left behind 
a parcel of your letters to me when we were engaged. 
I fancied that Chaldea might put Hubert up to search- 
ing the cottage while I was away, and if he had found 
those letters he would hâve been more jealous than 
ever, as you can easily understand." 

"No, I can't understand," flashed out Agnes 
sharply. "Hubert knew that we \o\td otv^ ^xvriôcv&T, 
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and that I broke the engagement to save the f amily. 
I told him that I could not give him the affection he 
desired, and he was content to marry me on those 
terms. The discovery of letters written before I be- 
came hîs wîfe would not hâve caused trouble, since I 
was always loyal to him. There was no need for you 
to return, and your présence hère on that night lends 
color to Mr. Silver's accusation." 

"But you don't believe " 

"Certainly I don't. AU the same it îs awkward for 
both of us." 

"I think it was made purposely awkward, Agnes. 
Whosoever murdered Hubert must hâve known of my 
return, and laid the trap on that night, so that I 
might be implicated." 

"But who set the trap ?" 

"The person who wrote that letter." 

"And who wrote the letter ?" 

"That is what we hâve to find out from Chaldea!" 

At that moment, as if he had summoned her, the 
gypsy suddenly flung open the door and walked in 
with a sulky expression on her dark face. At first 
she had been delighted to hear that Lambert wanted 
to see her, but when informed by Mrs. Tribb that 
Lady Agnes was with the young man, she had lost her 
temper. However, the chance of seeing Lambert was 
too tempting to forego, so she marched in defiantly, 
ready to fight with her rival if there was an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. But the Gentile lady declined the 
combat, and took no more notice of the jealous gypsy 
than was absolutely necessary. On her side Chaldea 
ostentatiously addressed her conversation to Lambert. 

"How are you, rye?" she asked, stoppîng with 
effort in the middle of the room, for her impulse was 
to rush forward and gather him to her heaving bosom. 
"Hâve you taken drows, my precious lord?" 
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"What do you mean by drows, Chaldea?" 
"Poison, no less. You look drabbed, for sure." 
"Drabbed?" 

"Poisoned. But I waste the kalo jîb on you, my 
Gorgious. God bless you for a sîck one, say I, and 
that^s a bad dukkerin, the which in gentle Romany 
means fortune, my Gentile swell." 

"Drop talking such nonsense," said Lambert 
sharply, and annoyed to see how the girl ignored the 
présence of Lady Agnes. *1 hâve a f ew questions 
to ask you about a certain letter." 

"Kushto bak to the rye, who showed it to the lady," 
said Chaldea, tossing her head so that the golden coins 
jingled. 

"He did not show ît to me, girl," remarked Lady 

Agnes coldly. 

"Hai ! It seems that the rumy of Heame can lie." 

"I shall put you out of the house if you speak in 

that way," said Lambert sternly. "Silver went to 

Lady Agnes and tried to blackmail her." 

"He's a boro pappin, and that's Romany for a large 
goose, my Gorgious rye, for I asked no gold." 
"You told him to ask five thousand pounds." 
"May I die in a ditch if I did!" cried Chaldea 
vehemently. "Touch the gold of the raclan I would 
not, though I wanted bread. The tiny rye took the 
letter to give to the prastramengro, and that's a police- 
man, my gentleman, so that there might be trouble. 
But I wished no gold f rom her. Romany speaking, I 

should like to poison her. I love you, and " 

"Hâve done with this nonsense, Chaldea. Talk like 
that and out you go. I can see f rom what you admit, 
that you hâve been making mischief ." 

"That's as true as my father," laughed the gypsy 
viciously. "And glad am I to say the word, my boro 
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rye. And why should the raclan go free-fcx)ted when 
she drew her rom to be slaughtered like a pîg?" 

"I did nothing of the sort," cried Agnes, with an 
angry look. 

'*Duvel, it is true." Chaldea still addressed Lam- 
bert, and took no notice of Agnes. "I swear it on 
your Bible-book. I found the letter în my brother's 
tent, the day after he perished. Heame, for Heame 
he was, and a gentle Romany also, read the letter, 
saying that the raclan, his own romi, was running 
away with you.'' 

"Who wrote the letter?" demanded Agnes îndig- 
nantly. 

This time Chaldea answered her fiercely. "You 
did, my Gorgious rani, and lie as you may, ît's the 
truth I tell." 

111 as he was, Lambert could not endure seeîng the 
girl insuit Agnes. With unexpected strength he rose 
from his chair and took her by the shoulders to turn 
her out of the room. Chaldea laughed wildly, but did 
not resist. It was Agnes who intervened. "Let her 
stay until we learn the meaning of thèse things, Noël," 
she said rapidly in French. 

"She insults you," be replied, în the same tong^e, 
but released the girl. 

"Never mind; never mind." Agnes tumed to 
Chaldea and reverted to English. "Girl, you are play- 
ing a dangerous game. I wrote no letter to the man 
you call Hearne, and who was my husband — Sir Hu- 
bert Fine." 

Chaldea laughed contemptuously. "Avalî, that îs 
true. The letter was written by you to my precious 
rye hère, and Hearne's dukkerin brought it his way." 

"How didheget it?" 

^Those who know, know," retorted Chaldea indif- 
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ferently. "Hearne's breath was out of him before I 
could ask." 

"Why do you say that I wrote the letter?" 

"The tîny rye swore by his God that you did." 

"It is absolutely f aise !" 

"Oh, my mother, there are lîars about," jeered the 
gypsy sceptically. "Catch you blabbing your doings 
on the crook, my rani, Chore mandy " 

"Speak EngHsh/' interrupted Agnes, who was quiv- 
ering with rage. 

You can't cheat me," translated Chaldea sulkily. 
You Write my rye, hère, the letter swearing to run 
world-wide with him, and let it fall into your rom's 
hands, so as to f etch him to the big house. Then did 
you, my cunning gentleman," she whirled round on 
the astounded Lambert viciously, "hide so quietly in 
the bushes to shoot. Hai ! it is so, and I love you for 
the boldness, my Gorgious one." 

"It is absolutely false," cried Lambert, echoing 
Agnes. 

"True ! true ! and twîce times true. May I go crazy, 
Meg, if it isn't. You wanted the raclan as your romi, 
and so plotted my brother's death. But your sweet 
one will go before the Poknees, and with irons on her 
wrists, and a rope round her " 

"You she-devil!" shouted Lambert in a frenzy of 
rage, and forgetting in his anger the présence of 
Agnes. 

"Words of honey under the moon," mocked the girl, 
then suddenly became tender. "Let her go, rye, let 
her go. My love is ail for you, and when we pad the 
hoof together, those who hâte us shall take oif the 
hat." 

Lambert sat glaring at her furiously, and Agnes 
glided between him and the girl, f earful lest he should 
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spring up and însult her. But she addressed her 
words to Chaldea. "Why do you think I got Mr. 
Lambert to kill my husband?" she asked, wincing at 
having to put the question, but seeing that it was 
extremely necessary to learn ail she could from the 
gypsy. ' 

The other woman drew her shawl closely round 
her fine form and snapped her fingers contemptuously. 
"It needs no chovihani to tell. Heame the Romany 
was poor, Pine the Gentile chinked gold in his pockets. 
Says you to yourself, 'He I love isn't him with 
money.' And says you, *If I don't get my true rom, 
the beauty of the world will clasp him to her breast.' 
So you goes for to get Heame out of the flesh, to 
wed the rye hère on my brother's rich possessions. 
Avali," she nodded vigorously. "That is so, though 
*No' you says to me, for wisdom. Red money you 
hâve gained, my darîng sister, for the blood of a 
Romany chai has changed the color. But l'm no " 

How long she would hâve continued to rage at 
Lady Agnes ît is impossible to say, for the invalid, 
with the artificial strength of furious anger, sprang 
from his chair to tum her out of the room. Chaldea 
dodged him in the alert way of a wild animal. 

"That's no love-embrace, my rye," she jibed, re- 
treating swiftly. "Later, later, when the moon rises, 
my angel," and she slipped deftly through the door 
with a contemptuous laugh. Lambert would hâve 
followed, but that Agnes caught his arm, and with 
tears in her eyes implored him to remain. 

"But what can we do in the face of such danger?" 
she asked him when he was quieter, and breaking 
down, she sobbed bitterly. 

"We must meet it boldly. Silver has the forged 
letter: he must be arrested." 

"But the scandai, "Nod. "D^it^ ^we; " 
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"Agnes, you are innocent: I am innocent Inno- 
cence can dare ail things/* 

Both sîck, both troubled, both conscious of the dark 
clouds around them, they looked at one another in 
silence. Then Lambert repeated his words with con- 
viction, to reassure himself as much as to comfort 
her. 

"Innocence can dare ail things/' said Lambeirt, 
positively. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

It was natural that Lambert should talk of having 
Silver arrested, as in the first flush of indignation at 
hîs audacious attempt to levy blackmail, this appeared 
the most reasonable thing to do. But when Agnes 
went back to The Manor, and the sick man was left 
alone to struggle through a long and weary night, the 
reaction suggested a more cautions dealing with the 
matter. Silver was a venomous little reptile, and if 
brought before a magistrate would probably produce 
the letter which he offered for sale at so ridiculous a 
price. If this was made public, Agnes would find 
herself in an extremely unpleasant position. Certainly 
the letter was forged, but that would not be easy ta 
prove. And even if it were proved and Agnes cleared 
her character, the necessary scandai connected with 
the publicity of such a defence would be both dis- 
tressing and painful. In wishing to silence Silver, 
and yet avoid the interférence of the police, Lambert 
found himself on the horns of a dilemma. 

Having readjusted the situation in his own mînd^ 
Lambert next day wrote a lengthy letter to Agnes, 
setting forth his objections to drastic measures. He 
înformed her — ^not quite truthfully — ^that he hoped 
to be on his feet in twenty-four hours, and then would 
personally attend to the matter, although he could 
not say as yet what he intended to do. But five out 
of the seven days oi gtaee ^^^a^^^V3 >i5csfc Wa.ckmailer 

\%0 
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yet remained, and much could be donc în that time. 
**Return to town and attend to your own and to your 
brother's affairs as usual/* concluded the letter. "AU 
matters connected with Silver can be left în my hands, 
and should he attempt to see you în the meantîme, 
refer him to me." The epistle ended with the întîma- 
tîon that Agnes was not to worry, as the writer would 
take the whole burden on his own shoulders. The 
wîdow felt more cheerful after this communicatîon, 
and went back to her town house to act as her lover 
suggested. She had every belîef în Lambert's capa- 
bility to deal with the matter. 

The young man was more doubtful, for he could 
not see how he was to begîn unravelling thîs tangled 
skeîn. The interview with Chaldea had proved futile, 
as she was plainly on the side of the enemy, and to 
apply to Silver for information as to his intentions 
would merely resuit în a répétition of what he had 
saîd to Lady Agnes. It only remained to lay the 
whole matter before Inspector Darby, and Lambert 
was half inclined to go to Wanbury for this purpose. 
He did not, however, undertake the joumey, for two 
reasons. Fîrstly, he wished to avoid asking for offi- 
ciai assistance until absolutely forced to do so; and 
secondly, he was too îU to leave the cottage. The 
worry he felt regarding Agnes's perilous position told 
on an already weakened f rame, and the învalid grew 
worse înstead of better. 

Fînally, Lambert decided to risk a joumey to the 
camp, which was not so very far distant, and inter- 
view Mother Cockleshell. The old lady had no great 
love for Chaldea, who flouted her authority, and would 
not, therefore, be very kindly disposed towards the 
girl. The young man believed, în some vague way, 
that Chaldea had originated the conspiracy which had 
to do with the Jetter, and was carrying Vvet uivàfeT\saxA 
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ously. "It's a rotten world, this, unless one can get 
away into the wilds." 

"Why don't you go there?" 

"Well/* Miss Greeby leaned forward with her 
elbows on her knees, and dandled the bludgeon with 
both hands. "I thought l'd like a change from the 
rough and ready. This case of Pine's rather puzzled 
me, and so l'm on the trail as a détective." 

Lambert was rather startled. "That's considerably 
out of your line, Clara." 

Miss Greeby nodded. "Exactiy, and so l'm indulg- 
ing in the novelty. One must do something to enter- 
tain one's self, you know, Lambert. It struck me 
that the gypsîes know a lot more about the matter 
than they chose to say, so I came down yesterday, and 
put up at the Garvington Arms in the village. Hère 
l'm goîng to stay until I can get at the root of the 
matter." 

"What root?" 

"I wish to leam who murdered Pine, poor dcvil." 

"Ah," Lambert smiled. "You wish to gain the 
reward." 

"Not me. IVe got more money than I know what 
to do with, as it is. Silver is more anxious to get 
the cash than I am." 

"Silver! Hâve you seen him lately?" 

"A couple of days ago," Miss Greeby informed hîm 
easily. "He's my secretary now, Lambert. Yes ! The 
poor beast was chucked out of his comfortable billet 
by the death of Pine, and hearing that I wanted some 
one to Write my letters and run my errands, and act 
lîke a tame cat generally, he applied to me. Sînce I 
knew him pretty well through Pine, I took hîm on. 
He's a cunnîng little fox, but ail right when he's kept 
în order. And I find him pretty useful, although l've 
only had him as a secretary for a fortnight." 
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Lambert did not immediately reply. The news 
rather amazed him, as it had always been Miss Gree- 
by's boast that she could manage her own business. 
It vras queer that she should hâve changed her mind 
in this respect, although she was woman enough to 
exercise that very féminine prérogative. But the 
immédiate trend of Lambert's thoughts were in the 
direction of seeking aid from his visitor. He could 
not act himself because he was sick, and he knew that 
she was a capable person in dealing with difficulties. 
Also, simply for the sake of something to do she had 
become an amateur détective and was hunting for the 
trail of Pine's assassin. It seemed to Lambert that 
it would not be a bad idea to tell her of his troubles. 
She would, as he knew, be only too willing to assist, 
and in that readiness lay his hésitation. He did not 
wish, if possible, to lie under any obligation to Miss 
Greeby lest she should demand in payment that he 
should become her husband. And yet he believed that 
by this time she had overcome her desires in this direc- 
tion. To make sure, he ventured on a few cautions 
questions. 

"We're friends, aren't we, Clara?" he asked, after 
a long pause. 

"Sure," said Miss Greeby, nodding heartily. "Does 
it need putting into words?" 

"I suppose not, but what I mean is that we are 
pals." He used the word which he knew most ap- 
pealed to her masculine affectations. 

"Sure," said Miss Greeby again, and once more 
heartily. "Real, honest pals. I never believed in 
that stuff about the impossibility of a man and woman 
being pals uniess there's love rubbish about the busi- 
ness. At one time, Lambert, I don't deny but what 
I had a feeling of that sort for you." 
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"And now ?" questîoned the young man with an un- 
easy smile. 

"Now it's gone, or rather my love has becomc 
aflfection, and that's quîte a différent thing, old fellow. 
I want to see you happy, and you aren't now. I dare- 
say you're still crying for the moon. Eh?" she 
looked at him sharply. 

"You asked me that before when you came hère," 
saîd Lambert, slowly. "And I refused to answer. I 
can answer now. The moon îs quite beyond my reach, 
so I hâve dried my tears." 

Miss Greeby, who was lightîng a cigarette, threw 
away the match and stared hard at his haggard face. 
"Well, I didn't expect to hear that, now we know how 
the moon " 

"Call thing^ by theîr right name," înterrupted Lam- 
bert, sharply. "Agnes îs now a widow, if that's what 
you mean." 

"It is, if you call Agnes a thing. Of course, you'll 
marry her since the barrier has been removed?" 

"Meaning Fine? No! l'm not certain on that 
point. She is a rich widow and Fm a poor artist. In 
honor bound I can't allow her to lose her money by 
becoming my wife." 

Miss Greeby stared at the fire. "I heard about that 
beastly will," she said, f rowning. "Horribly unfair, 
I call it Still, I believed that you loved the moon — 
well, then, Agnes, since you wish us to be plain — and 
would carry her off if you had the pluck." 

"I hâve never been accused of not having pluck, 
Qara. But there's another thing to be considered, and 
that's honor." 

"Oh, boshl" cried Miss Greeby, with boyish vig^r. 
"You love her and she loves you, so why not marry ?" 

"l'm not worth paying two million for, Clara." 
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"You are, if she loves you." 

"She does and would marry me to-morrow îf I 
would let her. The hésitation is on my part." 

"More fool you. If I were in her position l'd soon 
overcome your scruples." 

"I think not," said Lambert delicately. 

"Oh, I think so/' she retorted. "A woman always 
gets her own way." 

"And sometimes wrecks continents to get it." 

"l'd wreck this one, anyhow," said Miss Greeby 
dryly. "However, we're pals, and if there's anything 
I can do " 

"Yes, there îs," said Lambert abruptly, and making 
up hîs mind to trust her, since she showed plainly that 
there was no chance of love on her part destroying 
friendship. "Fm sick hère and can't move. Let me 
engage you to act on my behalf." 

"As what, if you don't mind my asking, Lambert?' 

*As what you are for the moment, a détective.' 

'Ho!" said Miss Greeby in a guttural manner. 
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"What's that?" 
"I want you to learn on my behalf, and as my 



deputy, who murdered Pine.' 

"So that you can marry Agnes?" 

"No. The will has stopped my chances in that 
direction. Her two million forms quite an insur- 
mountable barrier between us now, as the f act of her 
beîng Pine's wife did formerly. Now you understand 
the situation, and that I am prevented by honor f rom 
making her my wife, don't let us talk any more on 
that especial subject." 

"Right you are," assented Miss Greeby affably. 
"Only l'il say this, that you are too scrupulous, and 
if I can help you to marry Agnes I shall do so." 

"Why?" demanded Lambert bluntly. 
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"Because l'm your pal and wîsh to see you happy. 
You won't be happy, like the Pears soap advertise- 
ment, until you get it. Agnes is the 'it.' " 

"Well, then, leave the matter alone, Qara," said 
Lambert, taking the privilège of an invalid and be- 
coming peevish. "As things stand, I can see no 
chance of marr3ring Agnes without violating my idea 
of honor." 

"Then why do you wish me to help you ?" demanded 
Miss Greeby sharply. 

"How do I wish you to help me, you mean." 

"Not at ail. I know what you wish me to do; act 
as détective ; I know about it, my dear boy." 

"You don't," retorted Lambert, again fractîous. 
"But if you listen l'U tell you exactly what I mean." 

Miss Greeby made herself comfortable with a fresh 
cigarette, and nodded in an easy manner, "l'm ail at- 
tention, old boy. Pire away!" 

"You must regard my confidence as sacred." 

"There's my hand on it. But I should like to know 
why you désire /to learn who murdered Pine." 

"Because if you don't track down the assassin, 
Agnes will get into trouble." * 

"Ho !" ejaculated Miss Greeby, guttural agaîn. "Go 



on. 



Lambert wasted no further tîme in prelimînary 
explanations, but plunged into the middle of things. 
In a quarter of an hour his auditor was acquainted 
with the facts of a highly unpleasant case, but exhib- 
ited no surprise when she heard what her secretary 
had to do with the matter. In fact, she rather ap- 
peared to admire his acuteness in tuming such shady 
knowledge to his own advantage. At the same time, 
she considered that Agnes had behaved in a decidedly 
weak manner. "If l'd been in her shoes l'd hâve fired 
the beast out in dou\Ae-cçnciVL >Lvn\^" ^^\d Miss Greeby 
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grimiy. "And l'd hâve belted hîm over the head in 
addition." 

"Then he would hâve gone straîght to the police." 

"Oh, no he wouldn't. One thousand reward against 
twenty-five thousand blackmail isn't good enough." 

"He won't get his blackmail," said Lambert, tight- 
ening his lips. 

"You bet he won't now that l've come into the 
matter. But there's no denying he's got the whip- 
hand so far." 

"Agnes never wrote the letter," said Lambert 
quickly. 

"Oh, that goes without the saying, my dear fellow. 
Agnes knew that if she became a rich widow, your 
uneasy sensé of honor would never let you marry her. 
She had no reason to get rid of Pine on that score." 

"Or on any score, you may add." 

Miss Greeby nodded. "Certainly ! You and Agnes 
should hâve got married and let Garvington get out of 
his troubles as best he could. That's what I should 
hâve done, as l'm not an aristocrat, and can't see the 
use of becoming the sacrifice for a musty, fusty old 
family. However, Agnes made her bargain and kept 
to it. She's ail right, although other people may be 
not of that opinion." 

"There isn't a man or woman who dare say a word 
against Agnes." 

"A good many will say lots of words, should what 
you hâve told me get into print," rejoined Miss 
Greeby dryly. 

"I agrée with you. Therefore do I ask for your 
assistance. What is best to be done, Clara?" 

"We must get the letter from Silver and leam who 
forged it. Once that is made plain, the truth will 
come to light, since the individual who forged and 
sent that letter must hâve fired the secotvd s\vo\.!* 
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"Quite so. But Silver won't gîve up the letter." 

"Oh, yes, he will. He's my secretary, and l'II make 
him." 

"Even as your secretary he won't," saîd Lambert, 
dubiously. 

"We'll see about that, old boy. 111 heckle and 
harry and worry Silver on to the gallows if he doesn't 
do what he's told." 

"The gallows. You don't think " 

"Oh, I think nothing. It was to Silver's înterest 
that Pine should live, so \ don't fancy he set the trap. 
It was to Chaldea's interest that Pine should not live, 
since she loves you, and I don't think she is to blâme. 
Garvington couldn't hâve done it, as he has lost a 
good f riend in Pine, and — and — go on Lambert, sug- 
gest some one else." 

"I can't. And two out of three you mention were 
inside The Manor when the second shot was fired, so 
can prove an alibi." 

' "l'm not bothering about who fired the second 
shot," said Miss Greeby leisurely, "but as to who 
wrote that letter. Once we find the forger, we'U soon 
discover the assassin." 

"True ; but how are you going about it?" 

"I shall see Silver and force him to gîve me the 
letter." 

"If you can." 

"Oh, 111 manage somehow. The little beast's a 
coward, and TU buUy him into compliance." Miss 
Greeby spoke very confidently. "Then we'll see the 
kind of paper the letter is written on, and there may 
be an envelope whîch would show where it was posted. 
Of course, the forger must be well acquaînted with 
Agnes's handwriting." 

"That's obvions," saîd Lambert promptly. '*Well, 
I suppose that your v^ay oî ?>\ax\.v:v^ the matter îs the 
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best. But we hâve only four days before Silver makes 
his move." 

"When I get the letter he won't make any move," 
retorted Miss Greeby, and she looked very deter- 
mined. 

"Let us hope so. But, Qara, before you return to 
town I wîsh you would see Mother Cockleshell." 

"That old gypsy fortune-teller, who looks like an 
almshouse widow? Why?" 

"She hâtes Chaldea, and I suspect that Chaldea has 
something to do with the matter of this conspiracy." 

"Ha!" Miss Greeby rubbed her aquiline nose. "A 
conspîracy. Perhaps you may be right. But its 
reason ?" 

Lambert colored. "Qialdea wants me to marry 
her, you know." 

"The minx! I know she does. I wamed you 
ag^inst havîng her to sit for you, Lambert. But 
there's no sensé in your suggestion, my boy. It 
wasn't any catch for her to get Pine killed and leave 
his wife free to marry you." 

"No. And yet — and yet — hang ît," the young man 
clutched his hair in desperation and glared at the fire, 
"I can't see any motive." 

"Nor can I. Unless it îs to be found in the Qty." 

"Gypsies are more lawless than City men," observed 
the other quickly, "and Hearne would hâve enemies 
rather than Pine." 

"I don't agrée with you," said Miss Greeby, rîsîng 
and getting ready to go away. "Hearne was nobody : 
Pine was a millionaire. Successf ul men hâve enemies 
ail over the shop." 

"At the inquest ît was said that Pine had no 
enemies." 

"Oh, rubbîsh. A strong man like that couldn't 
make such a fortune wîthout exdtîng etvrj. ^'^Xi^ 
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that his assassin is to be found in a f rock coat and a 
silk hat. However, V\\ look up Mother CocklesheD, 
as ît is just as well to know what she thinks of this 
pretty gypsy hussy of yours." 

"Not of mine. I don't care for her in the least" 

"As if that mattered. There is always one who 
loves and one who is loved, as Heine says, and that 
is the cause of ail life's tragédies. Of this tragedy 
maybe, although I think some envions stockbroker 
may hâve shot Pine as a too successful financial rival. 
However, we shall see about it." 

"And see about another thing, Clara," said Lambert 
quickly. "Call on Agnes and tell her that she need 
not worry over Silver. She expects the Déluge in 
a few days, remember." 

"Write and tell her that I hâve the case in hand and 
that she needn't trouble about Silver. l'U straighten 
him out." 

"I fear you are too hopeful." 

"I don't fear anything of the sort. l'il break his 
neck if he doesn't obey me. I wouldn't hesitate to 
do it, either." 

Lambert ran his eyes over her masculine personality 
and laughed. "I quite believe that, Clara. But, I say, 
won't you hâve some tea before you go ?" 

"No, thanks. I don't eat between meals." 

"Afternoon tea is a meal." 

"Nonsense. It's a weakness. l'm not Garvington. 
By the way, where is he?" 

"In Paris, but he retums in a few days." 

"Then don't let him meddle with this matter, or 
he'll put things wrong." 

"I shall allow no one but yourself to meddle, Qara, 
Garvington shan't know a single thing." 

Miss Greeby nodded. "Right. Ail we wish kept 
qufet would be m \.Vve ^^.^^x?. Si ÇAx\\xw^on gets hold 
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of our secrets. He's a loose-tongiied little glutton. 
iWell, good-bye, old chap, and do look after yourself. 
Good people are scarce/^ 

Lambert gripped her large hand. "l'm awf ully 
obliged to you, Qara." 

''Wait until I do somethîng before you say that, old 
son," she laughed and strode towards the door. "By 
the way, oughtn't I to send the doctor in?" 

"No. Conf ound the doctor ! l'm ail right. You'U 
see me on my legs în a few days." 

"Then we can work together at the case. Keep 
your flag flying, old chap, for l'm at the helm to steer 
the bark.*' And with this nautical farewell she went 
oflF with a manly strîde, whistlîng a gay tune. 

Left alone, the învalid looked into the fire, and 
wondered if he had been right to trust her. After 
some thought, he concluded that it was the best thing 
he could hâve donc, sînce, în his présent helpless state, 
he needed some one to act as his deputy. And there 
was no doubt that Miss Greeby had entirely overcome 
the passion she had once entertained for him. 

"I hope Agnes will think so also," thought Lambert^ 
when he began a letter to the lady. "She was always. 
rather doubtful of Qara." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



MISS GREEBY, DETECTIVE. 



As Mîss Greeby had informed Lambert, she in- 
tended to remain at the Garvington Arms until the 
mystery of Pine's death was solved. But her inter- 
view with him necessitated a rearrangement of plans, 
since the incriminating letter appeared to be such an 
important pièce of évidence. To obtain it, Miss Gree- 
by had decided to return to London forthwith, in order 
to compel its surrender. Silver would undoubtedly 
show fight, but his mistress was grimly satisfied that 
she would be able to manage him, and quite counted 
upon gaining her end by buUying him into compli- 
ance. When in possession of the letter she decided 
to submit it to Agnes and hear what that lady had to 
say about it as a dexterous pièce of forgery. Then, 
on what was said would dépend her next move in the 
complicated game. Meanwhile, since she was on the 
spot and desired to gather ail possible évidence con- 
nected with Chaldea's apparent knowledge of the 
crime, Miss Greeby went straight from Lambert's cot- 
tage to the gypsy camp. 

Hère she found the community of vagrants in the 
throes of an élection, or rather their excitement was 
connected with the déposition of Gentilla Stanley 
from the Bohemian throne, and the élévation of Chal- 
dea. Miss Greeby mixed with the throng, dispensed a 
few judicious shillings and speedily became aware of 
what was going on. It appeared that Chaldea, being 
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pretty and xinscrupulous, and having gained, by cun- 
nîng, a wonderful influence amongst the younger mem- 
bers of the tribe, was insistîng that she should be 
elected its head. The older men and women, believ- 
îng wisely that ît was better to hâve an experienced 
ruler than a pretty figurehead, stood by Mother Cockle- 
shell, therefore the camp was divided into two parties. 
Tongues were used freely, and occasionally fists came 
into play, while the gypsies gathered round the tent of 
the old woman and listened to the duet between her 
and the younger aspirant to this throne of Brentford. 
Miss Greeby, with crossed legs and leaning on her 
bludgeon, listened to the voluble speech of Mother 
Cockleshell, which was occasionally interrupted by 
Chaldea. The oration was delivered in Romany, and 
Miss Greeby only understood such scraps of it as was 
hastily translatée to her by a wild-eyed girl to whom 
she had given a shilling. Gentilla, less like a sober 
pew-opener, and more resembling the Hécate of some 
witch-gathering, screamed objurgations at the pitch of 
her cracked voice, and waved her skinny arms to em- 
phasize her words, in a most dramatic fashion. 

"Oh, ye Romans," she screeched vehemently, "are 
ye not fools to be guUed by a babe with her mother's 
milk — and curses that it fed her — scarcely dry on her 
living lips ? Who am I who speak, asses of the com- 
mon? Gentilla Stanley, whose father was Pharaoh 
before her, and who can call up the ghosts of dead 
Egyptian kings, with a tent for a palace, and a cudgel 
for a sceptre, and the wisdom of our people at the ser- 
vice of ail." 

"Things hâve changed," crîed out Chaldea with a 
mocking laugh. "For old wisdom is dead leaves, and 
I am the tree which puts forth the green of new 
truths to make the Gorgios take off their hats to the 
Romans." 
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"Oh, spawn of the old devil, but you lie. Truth 
îs truth and changes not Can you read the hand? 
can you cheat the Gentile? do you know the law of 
the Poknees, and can you diddle them as has money? 
Says you, I can!' And in that you lie, like your 
mother before you. Bless your wisdom" — Mother 
Gîckleshell made an ironical curtsey. "Age must bow 
before a brat." 

"Beauty draws money to the Romans, and wheedles 
the Gorgios to part with red gold. Wrînkles you 
hâve, mother, and weak wits ta—" 

"Weak wits, you drab? My weakest wits are your 
strongest. 'Wrinkles,' says you in your cunning way, 
and flaunts your brazen smoothness. I spit on you for 
a fool." The old woman suited her action to the word. 
"Every wrinkle is the mark of lessons leamed, and 
them is wisdom which the Romans take from my 
mouth." 

"Hear the witchly hag," cried Qialdea în her turn. 
"She and her musty wisdom that puts the Romans 
under the feet of the Gentiles. Are not three of our 
brothers in choky ? hâve we not been tumed off com- 
mon and out of field? Isn't the fire low and the pot 
empty, and every purse without gold? Bad luck she 
has brought us," snarled the girl, pointing an accusing 
finger. *'And bad luck we Romans will hâve till she 
is turned from the camp/' 

"Like a dog you would send me away," shrieked 
Mother Cockleshell, glancing round and seeîng that 
Chaldea's supporters outnumbered her own. "But 
l'm dangerous, and go I shall as a queen should, at 
my own free will. I cast a shoe amongst you," — she 
flung one of her own, hastily snatched oflF her foot— 
"and curses gather round it. Under its heels shall you 
lie, ye Romans, till time again and time once more be 
accomplished. 1 go otv tcv?5 q^t^" %\ve. tumed and 
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walked to the door of her tent. "Alone I go to cheat 
the Gentiles and win my food. Take your new queen, 
and with her sorrow and starvation, prison, and the 
kicks of the Gorgios. So it is, as I hâve said, and so 
it shall be." 

She vanished into the tent, and the older members 
of the tribe, shaking their heads over the ill-omen of 
her concluding words, withdrew sorrowfully to their 
varions habitations, in order to discuss the situation. 
But the young men and women bowed down before 
Chaldea and forthwith elected her their ruier, fawning 
on her, kissing her hands and invoking blessings on 
her pretty face, that face which they hoped and be- 
lîeved would bring prosperity to them. And there was 
no doubt that of late, under Mother CockleshelFs lead- 
ership, the tribe had been unfortunate in many ways. 
It was for this reason that Chaldea had raised the 
standard of rébellion, and for this reason also she 
gained her triumph. To celebrate her coronation she 
gave Kara, who hovered constantly at her elbow, a 
couple of sovereigns, and told him to buy food and 
drink. In a high state of enjoyment the gypsies dis- 
persed in order to prépare for the forthcoming fes- 
tivity, and Chaldea, weary but victorious, stood alone 
by the steps of the caravan, which was her perambu- 
lating home. Seizing her opportunity, Miss Greeby 
approached. 

"My congratulations to your majesty," she said 
ironically. "l'm sorry not to be able to stay for your 
coronation, which I présume takes place to-night. But 
I hâve to go back to London to see a f riend of yours." 

"I hâve no friends, my Gentile lady," retorted Chal- 
dea, with a fiery spark in each eye. "And what do 
you hère amongst the gentle Romany?" 

"Gentle," Miss Greeby chuckled, "that's a new word 
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for the row that's been going on, my girl. Do you 
know me?" 

"As I know the road and the tent and the art of 
dukkerhin. You stay at the bîg house, and you love 
the rye who Hved in the wood." 

"Very élever of you to g^ess that," said Miss Gree- 
by coolly, **but as it happens, you are wrong. The 
rye is not for me and not for you. He marries the 
lady he worships on his knees. Forgive me for speak- 
ing in this high-flowing manner," ended Miss Greeby 
apologetically, "but in romantic situations one must 
speak romantic words." 

Chaldea did not pay attention to the greater part 
of this speech, as only one statement appealed to her. 
"The rye shall not marry the Gentile lady/* she said 
between her white teeth. 

"Oh, I think so, Chaldea. Your plotting has ail 
been in vain." 

"My plotting. What do you know of that ?" 

"A certain portion, my girl, and l'm going to know 
more when I see Silver." 

Chaldea f rowned darkly. "I know nothîng of him." 

"I think you do, since you gave him a certain let- 
ter." 

"Patchessa tu adove?" asked Chaldea scomfuUy; 
then, seeing that her visitor did not understand her, 
explained: "Do you believe in that?" 

"Yes," said Miss Greeby alertly. "You found the 
letter in Pine's tent when he was camping hère as 
Hearne, and passed it to Silver so that he might ask 
money for it." 

"It's a lie. I swear ît's a lie. I ask no money. I 
told the tiny rye " 

"Silver, I présume," put in Miss Greeby carelessly. 

"Aye : Silver is his name, and a good one for him 
as has no gold." 
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"He will get gold from Lady Agnes for the let- 
ter." 

"No. Drodi— ah bah !" broke off Chaldea. " You 
don't understand Romanes. I speak the Gk)rgio tongue 
to such as you. Listen ! I found the letter which lured 
my brother to his death. The ranî wrote that letter, and 
I gave it to the tiny rye, saying: 'Tell her if she gives 
up the bîg rye free she shall go; if not take the let- 
ter to those who deal in the law.' " 

"The police, I suppose you mean," said Miss Greeby 
cooUy. "A very pretty scheme, my good girl. But 
it won't do, you know. Lady Agnes never wrote 
that letter, and had nothîng to do with the death of 
her husband." 

"She set a trap for him," cried Chaldea fiercely, 
"and Heame walked into it like a rabbit into a snare, 
The big rye waited outside and shot " 

"That's a lie," interrupted Miss Greeby just as 
fiercely, and determined to défend her friend. "He 
would not do such a thing." 

"Ha! but I can prove it, and will when the time 
is ripe. He becomes my rom does the big rye, or 
round his neck goes the rope; and she dances long- 
sîde, I swear." 

"What a bloodthirsty îdea, you savage devil ! And 
how do you propose to prove that Mr. Lambert shot 
the man?" 

"Aha," sneered Chaldea contemptuously, "you take 
me for a fool, saying more than I can do. But know 
this, my precious angel" — she fumbled in her pocket 
and brought out a more or less formless pièce of lead 
— ^"what's this, may I ask? The bullet which passed 
through Hearne's heart, and buried itself in a tree- 
trunk." 

Miss Greeby made a snatch at the article, but Chal- 
dea was too quick for her and slipped \t. 2LÇ;a\tv vdX<^ 
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her pocket. "You can't prove that it is the bul 
snapped Miss Greeby glaring, for she dreaded les 
production should incriminate Lambert, înno 
though she believed him to be. 

"Kara can prove it. He went to where He 
was shot and saw that there was a big tree by 
blue door, and before the shrubbery. A shot 1 
from behind the bushes would by chance strike 
tree. The bullet which killed my brother was 
f ound in the heart. It passed through and was in 
tree-trunk. Kara knifed it out and brought it to 
If this," Chaldea held up the bullet again jeerir 
*^fits the pistol of the big rye he will swing for s 
The letter hangs her and the bullet hangs him 
want my price." 

"You won't get it, then/' said Miss Greeby, ey 
the pocket into which the girl had again dropped 
bullet. "Mr. Lambert was absent in London on 
night. I heard that by chance." 

"Then you heard wrong, my Gentile lady. A 
quite wrong. The big rye returned on that very n 
and went to Lundra again in the morning." 

"Even if he did," said Miss Greeby desperately, 
did not leave the cottage. His housekeeper 
prove " 

"Nothing," snapped Chaldea triumphantly. ' 
was in her bed and the golden rye was in his 
My brother was killed after midnight, and if the 
took a walk then, who can say where he was?" 

"You hâve to prove ail this, you know." 

Chaldea snapped her fingers. "First, the lette 
shame her; then the bullet to hang him. The 
comes after. My price, you know, my Gorgious 
fui. I toves my own o-ad. It's a good proverb, 1 
and true Romany." 

"What does it mean?" 
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"I wash my own shîrt," saîd Chaldea, significantly, 
and sprang up the steps of her gaily-paînted caravan 
to shut herself în. 

"What a fool I am not to take that buUet from 
her," thought Miss Greeby, standing irresolutely be- 
fore the vehicle, and she cast a glance around to see 
if such an idea was f easible. It was not, as she speed- 
ily decided, for a single cry from Chaldea would bring 
the gypsies round to protect their new queen. It was 
probable also that the girl would fight like a wild cat ; 
although Miss Greeby felt that she could manage her 
so far. But she was not equal to fighting the whole 
camp of vagrants, and so was compelled to abandon 
her scheme. In a somewhat discontented mood, she 
tumed away, feeling that, so far, Chaldea had the 
whip-hand. 

Then it occurred to her that she had not yet ex- 
amined Mother Cockleshell as had been her original 
intention when she came to the camp. Forthwith she 
passed back to the tent under the elm, to interview the 
deposed queen. Hère, she found Gentilla Stanley plac- 
ing her goods în an untidy bundle on the back of a 
large gray donkey, which was her private property. 
The old creature's eyes were red with weeping and her 
gray hair had fallen down, so that she presented a 
somewhat wild appearance. This, in connection with 
her employment, reminded Miss Greeby — whose read- 
ing was wide — of a similar scène in Borrow's "Laven- 
gro," when Mrs. Pentulengro's mother shifted her- 
self. And for the moment Mother Cockleshell had 
just the hairy looks of Mrs. Hern, and also at the mo- 
ment, probably had the same amiable feelings. 

Feeling that the old woman detested her successful 
rival. Miss Greeby approached, guessing that now was 
the right moment to work on her mind, and thus to 
leam what she could of Chaldea's underhand doings. 
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She quîte expected a snub, as Gentilla could scarcely 
be expected to answer questions when taken up with 
her own troubles. But the artful créature, seeing by 
a side-glance that Miss Greeby was a wealthy Gen- 
tîle lady, dropped one of her almshouse curtseys when 
she approached, and bundled up her hair. A change 
passed over her wilhered face, and Miss Greeby found 
herself addressing not so much a fallen queen, as a 
respectable old woman who had known better days. 

"And a blessing on your sweet face, my angel," 
mumbled Mother Cockleshell. "For a heart you hâve 
to feel for my sorrows." 

"Hère is a sign of my feelings," saîd Miss Greeby, 
handing over a sovereîgn, for she rightly judged that 
the gypsy would only appreciate this outward symbol 
of sympathy. "Now, what do you know of Pine's 
murder ?" 

Mother Cockleshell, who was busy tyîng up the 
sovereign in a corner of her respectable shawl, after 
biting it tp make sure it was current gold, looked up 
with a vacant expression. "Murder, my lady, and 
what should I know of that?*' 

Miss Greeby looked at her straightly. "What does 
Chaldea know of it?" 

A vicions pair of devils looked out of the décent 
widow's eyes in a moment, and at once she became 
the Romany. "Hai ! She knows, does she, the drab ! 
I hope to see her hanged." 

"For what ?" 

"For killing of Hearne, may hîs bones rest sweetly." 

Miss Greeby suppressed an exclamation. "She ac- 
cuses Lady Agnes of laying a trap by writing a let- 
ter, and says that Mr. Lambert fired the shot." 

"Avali! Avali!" Mother Cockleshell nodded vigr 
orously, but did not interrupt her préparations for de- 
parture. "That sVve >nov\Ôl %'a.'^, ^\svce. she loves the 
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Gorgio, and hâtes the ranî. A rope round her neck to 
set the rye free to make Chaldea — ^my curses on her 
— ^hîs true wife." 

*'She couldn't hâve fired the shot herself, you know," 
went on Miss Greeby in a musing manner. "For then 
she would remove an obstacle to Mr. Lambert marry- 
ing Lady Agnes." 

"Blessings on her for a kînd, Gentile lady," said 
Gentilla, piously, and lookîng more respectable than 
ever, since the lurking devils had disappeared. "But 
Chaldea is artful, and knows the rye." 

"What do you mean ?" 

"This, my lady. Heame, who was the Gorgio 
Pine, had the angel to wife, but he did not hope to 
live long because of illness." 

Miss Greeby nodded. "Consumption, Pine told me." 

"If he had died natural," pursued Mother Cockle- 
shell, pulling hard at a strap, "maybe the Gentile lady 
would hâve married the golden rye, whom she loves. 
But by the violent death, Chaldea has tangled up both 
in her knots, and if they wed she will make trouble." 

"So she says. But can she?" 

"Hai! But she's a deep one, ma'am, believe me 
when I say so," Mother Cockleshell nodded sapiently. 
"But foolish trouble has she given herself, when the 
death of Hearne natural, or by the pistol-shot would 
stop the marriage." 

"What do you mean?'' înquired Miss Greeby once 
more. 

You Gentiles are fools," said Gentilla, politely. 
For you put other things before true love. Hearne, 
as Pine, had much gold, and that he left to his wife 
sbould she not marry the golden rye." 

"How do you know that?" 

"Chaldea was told so by the dead, and told me^ m^ 
lady. Now the angel of the big Viouse >NO\Aà. ^\n^ \x^ 
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the gold to marry the rye, for her heart is ail for 
him. 'But/ says he, and tell me if l'm wrong. Says 
he, *No. If I make you my romi that would beggar 
you and fair it would not be, for a Romany rye to 
do!' So, my lady, the red gold parts them, because 
it's red money." 

"Red money?" 

"Blood money. The taînt of blood îs on the wealth 
of the dead one, and so it dîvides by a curse the true 
hearts of the living. You see, my lady?" 

Miss Greeby did see, and the more readily, since 
she had heard Lambert express exactly the sentiments 
with which the old gypsy credited him. An over- 
strained f eeling of honor prevented him in any case 
f rom making Agnes his wife, whether the death had 
come by violence or by natural causes. But it was 
amazing that Gentilla should know this, and Miss 
Greeby wonderingly asked her how she came by such 
knowledge. The respectable widow chuckled. 

"I hâve witchly ways, ma'am, and the golden rye 
has talked many a time to me in my tent, when I told 
him of the Gorgious lady's goodness to me when ill. 
They love — aye, that is sure — ^but the money divides 
their hearts, and that îs foolish. Chaldea had no need 
to shoot to keep them apart." 

"How do you know she shot Pine?" 

"Oh, I can say nothing the Poknees would listen 
to," said Mother Cockleshell readily. "For I speak 
only as I think, and not as I know. But the child was 
impatient for joy, and hoped by placing the cruel will 
between true hearts to gain that of the golden rye for 
her own part But that she will not. Ha I Ha ! Nor 
you, my lady, nor you." 

"Me?" Miss Greeby colored even redder than she 
was by nature. 

Gentilla looked at her shrewdly. "La ! La ! La ! La !" 
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she croaked. "Age brings a mighty wisdom. They 
were fools to throw me out," and she jerked her griz- 
zled head in the direction of the caravans and tents. 

"Don't talk rubbish, you old donkey! Mr. Lam- 
l)ert is only my friend." 

"You're a woman and he's a man," saîd Mother 
Cockleshell sententiously. 

"We are chums, pals, whatever you like to call us. 
I want to see him happy." 

"He will never be happy, my lady, unless he mar- 
ries the rani. And death, by bringing the money be- 
tween their true love, has divided them forever, un- 
less the golden rye puts hîs heart before his fear of 
silly chatter for them he moves amongst. The child 
was right to shoot Hearne, so far, although she could 
hâve waited and gained the same end. The rye is free 
to marry her, or to marry you, ma'am, but never to 

marry the angel, unless " Mother Cockleshell ad- 

justed the bundle carefully on the donkey, and then eut 
a long switch f rom the tree. 

"I don't want to marry Mr. Lambert," said Miss 
Greeby decisively. "And l'il take care that Chaldea 
doesn't." 

Gentilla chuckled again. "Oh, trust you for that." 

"As to Chaldea shooting Pine " 

"Leave it to me, leave it to me, ma'am," said the 
old gypsy with a grandiloquent wave of her dirty hand. 

''But I wish to leam the truth and save Lady Agnes 
f rom this trouble." 

"You wish to save her?" chuckled Mother Cockle- 
shell. "And not the golden rye ? Ah well, my angel, 
there are women, and women." She faced round, and 
the humor died out of her wrînkled face. "You wish 
for help and so hâve come to see me? Is it not so?" 

"Yes," said Miss Greeby tartly. "Chaldea will make 
trouble." 



CHAPTER XV. 

GUESSWORK. 

Whether Miss Greeby found a difficulty, as was 
probable, in getting Silver to hand over the forged 
letter, or whether she had decided to leave the solu- 
tion of this mystery to Mother Cockleshell, it is im- 
possible to say. But she certaînly did not put in an 
appearance at Lady Agnes Pine's town house to re- 
port progress until after the new year. Nor in the 
meantime did she visit Lambert, although she wrote 
to say that she înduced the secretary to delay his 
threatened exposure. The position of things was there- 
fore highly unsatisfactory, since the conséquent sus- 
pense was painful both to Agnes and her lover. And 
of course the widow had been duly informed of the in- 
terview at the cottage, and naturally expected events 
to move more rapidly. 

However, taking the wise advice of Isaiah to "Make 
no haste in time of trouble," Agnes possessed her soûl 
in patience, and did not seek out Miss Greeby in any 
way, either by visiting or by letter. She attended at 
her lawyers' offices to supervise her late husband's 
aflfairs, and had fréquent consultations with Garving- 
ton's solicitors in connection with the freeing of the 
Lambert estâtes. Everything was going on very satis- 
f actorily, even to the improvement of Lambert's health, 
so Agnes was not at ail so ill at ease in her mind as 
might hâve been expected. Certainly the sword of 
Damocles still àangVed ONti Vv^t \\r.?A, -^wd over the 
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head of Lambert, but a consciousness that they were 
both innocent, assured her inwardly that it would not 
f ail. Nevertheless the beginning of the new year f ound 
her in anything but a placid frame of mind. She 
was greatly relieved when Miss Greeby at last con- 
descended to pay her a visit. 

Luckily Agnes was alone when the lady arrived, as 
Garvington and his wife were both out enjoying them- 
selves in their several ways. The pair had been stay- 
ing with the wealthy widow for Qiristmas, and had 
not yet taken their departure, since Garvington al- 
ways tried to live at somebody's expense if possible. 
He had naturally shut up The Manor during the fes- 
tive season, as the villagers expected coals and blan- 
kets and port wine and plum-puddings, which he had 
neither the money nor the inclination to supply. In 
fact, the greedy little man considered that they should 
ask for nothing and pay larger rents than they did. 
By deserting them when peace on earth and goodwill 
to men prevailed, or ought to hâve prevailed, he dis- 
appointed them greatly and chuckled over their lam- 
entations. Garvington was very human in some 
ways. 

However, both the corpulent little lord and his un- 
tidy wife were out of the way when Miss Greeby was 
announced, and Agnes was thankful that such was the 
case, since the interview was bound to be an important 
one. Miss Greeby, as usual, looked large and aggres- 
sively healthy, bouncing into the room like an india- 
rubber bail. Her town dress differed very little from 
the garb she wore in the country, save that she had a 
feather-trimmed hat instead of a man's cap, and car- 
ried an umbrella in place of a bludgeon. A smile, 
which showed ail her strong white teeth in a some- 
what carnivorous way, overspread her face as she 
shook hands vigorously with her \ios\.ess. Kxvô.^\%^ 
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Greeby's grip was so fricndly as to be positivdy pain- 
ful. 

"Hère you are, Agnes, and hère am I. Beastly day, 
ain't it? Rain and rain and rain again. Seems as 
though we'd gone back to Fathcr Noah's tîmes, don't 
it?" 

"I cxpected you beforc, Clara/' remarked Lady 
Agnes rather hurriedly, and too full of anxîety to dis- 
cuss the weather. 

"Well, I intendcd to come before," confessed Miss 
Greeby candidly. "Only, onc thing and another pre* 
vented me!" Agnes notîced that she did not specify 
the hindrances. "It was the deuce's own job to gct 
that letter. Oh, by the way, I suppose Lambert told 
^ou about the letter?" 

"Mr. Silver told me about it, and I told Noël,** rc- 
sponded Agnes gravely. "I also heard about your 
interview with " 

"Oh, that's âges ago, long before Christmas. I 
should hâve gone and seen him, to tell about my ex- 
périences at the gypsy camp, but I thought that I 
would leam more before making my report as a dé- 
tective. By the way, how is Lambert, do you know ?" 

"He îs ail right now, and is in town." 

"At his old rooms, I suppose. For how long? I 
want to see him." 

"For an indefinite period. Garvington has tumed 
him out of the cottage." 

"The deuce! What's that for?" 

"Well," said Agnes, explaîning reluctantly, **you 
see Noël paid no rent, as Garvington is his cousin, and 
when an offer came along offering a pound a week 
for the place, Garvington said that he was too poor 
to refuse it. So Noël has taken a small house in 
Kensîngton, and Mrs. Tribb has been installed as his 
housekeeper. I wonder you didn't know thèse things," 
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"Why should I?" asked Miss Greeby, rather ag- 
gressively. 

"Because it is Mr. Silver who has taken the cot- 
tage." 

Miss Greeby sat up alertly. "Silver. Oh, indeed. 
Then that explains why he asked me for leave to stay 
in the country. Said his health required f resh air, and 
that London got on his nerves. Hum ! hum !" Miss 
Greeby bit the handie of her umbrella. "So he's 
taken the Abbot's Wood Cottage, has he? I wonder 
what that's for?" 

"I don't know, and I don't care," said Agnes rest- 
lessly. "Of course I could hâve prevented Garving- 
ton letting it to him, since he tried to blackmail me, 
but I thought it was best to see the letter, and to 
understand his meaning more thoroughly before tell- 
ing my brother about his impertinence. Noël wanted 
me to tell, but I decided not to— in the meantime at 
ail e vents." 

"Silver's meaning is not hard to understand," said 
Miss Greeby, drily and feeling in her pocket. "He 
wants to get twenty-five thousand pounds for this." 
She produced a sheet of paper dramatically. "How- 
ever, I made the little animal give it to me for nothing. 
Never mind what arguments I used. I got it out of 
him, and brought it to show you." 

Agnes, paling slightly, took the letter and glanced 
over it with surprise. 

"Well," she said, drawîng a long breath, "if I had 
not been certain that I never wrote such a letter, I 
should believe that I did. My handwriting has cer- 
tainly been imitated in a wonderfully accurate way." 

"Who imitated it?" asked Miss Greeby, who was 
watching her eagerly. 

"I can't say. But doesn't Mr. Silver " 

"Oh, he knows nothing, or says that he knows 
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nothing. Ail he swears to is that Chaldea found the 
letter in Pine's tent the day after his murder, and 
before Inspecter Darby had tîme to search. The en- 
velope had been destroyed, so we don't know îf the 
letter was posted or delivered by hand." 

"If I had written such a letter to Noël," saîd Agnes 
quîetly, "it certaînly would hâve been delivered by 
hand." 

"In which case Pine mîght hâve intercepted the 
messenger," put in Miss Greeby. "It couldn't hâve 
been sent by post, or Pine would not hâve got hold of 
it, unless he bribed Mrs. Tribb into gpiving it up." 

"Mrs. Tribb is not open to bribery, Clara. And as 
to the letter, I never wrote it, nor did Noël ever re- 
ceive it. . 

"It was written from The Manor, anyhow," said 
Miss Greeby bluntly. "L/X)k at the crest and the head- 
ing. Someone in the house wrote it, if you didn't." 

"Fm not so sure of that. The paper might hâve 
been stolen." 

"Well." Miss Greeby agaîn bit her umbrella han- 
dle reflectively. "There's something in that, Agnes. 
Chaldea told Mrs. Belgrove's fortune in the parle, and 
afterwards she came to the drawing-room to tell it 
again. I wonder if she stole the paper while she was 
in the house." 

"Even if she did, an uneducated gypsy could not 
hâve forged the letter." 

"She might hâve got somebody to do so," suggested 
Miss Greeby, nodding. 

"Then the somebody must be welKacquainted with 
my handwriting," retorted Lady Agnes, and began to 
study the few lines closely. 

She might hâve written it herself, so much did it 
resemble her style of wrîting. The terse communi- 
cation stated thaï ll:ie >Nt\\.çi, \q\vo siçned herself 
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"Agnes Pine," would meet "her dearest Noël" out- 
side the blue door, shortly after midnight, and hoped 
that he would hâve the motor at the park gâtes to 
take them to London en route to Paris. **Hubert is 
sure to get a divorce/* ended the letter, *'and then we 
can marry at once and be happy ever more." 

It was certainly a silly letter, and Agnes laughed 
scornfuUy. 

"I don't express myself in that way," she said con- 
temptuously, and still eyeing the writing wonderingly. 
"And as I respected my husband and respect myself, 
I should never hâve thought of eloping with my cou- 
sin, especially from Garvington's house, when I had 
much better and safer chances of eloping in town. 
Had Noël received this, he would never hâve believed 
that I wrote it, as I assuredly did not. And a 'motor 
at the park gâtes,' " she read. "Why not at the pos- 
tem gâte, which leads to the blue door? that would 
hâve been safer and more reasonable. Pah! I never 
heard such rubbish," and she folded up the letter to 
slip it into her pocket. 

Miss Greeby looked rather aghast. "Oh, you must 
gîve it back to me," she said hurriedly, "I hâve to 
look into the case, you know." 

"I shall not give it back to you," said Agnes in a 
determined manner. "It is in my possession and shall 
remain there. I wish to show it to Noël." 

"And what am I to say to Silver ?" 

"Whatever you like. You can manage him, you 
know." 

"He'll make trouble." 

"Now that he has lost thîs weapon" — ^Agnes touched 
her pocket — "he can't." 

"Well" — Miss Greeby shrugged her bîg shoulders 
and stood up— "just as you please. But it would be 
best to leave the letter and the case m m^ VsaxA^r 
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"I think not," rejoined Agnes decisively. "Noël is 
now quite well again, and I prefer him to take charge 
of the matter hîmself." 

Is that ail the thanks I get for my trouble?" 
'My dear Clara," saîd the other cordially, "I am 
ever so much obliged to you for robbing Mr. Silver of 
this letter. But I don't wish to put you to any more 
trouble." 

"Just as you please," saîd Miss Greeby again, and 
rather sullenly. "I wash my hands of the business, 
and if Silver makes trouble you hâve only yourself 
to thank. I advise you also, Agnes, to see Mother 
Cockleshell and leam what she has to say." 
'Does she know an)rthing?" 

'She gave me certain mysterious hints that she dîd. 
But she appears to hâve a great opinion of you, my 
dear, so she may be more open with you than she was 
with me." 

"Where is she to be found?" 

"I don't know. Chaldea is queen of the tribe, which 
îs still camped on the outskirts of Abbot*s Wood. 
Mother Cockleshell has gone away on her own. Hâve 
you any idea who wrote the letter ?" 

Agnes took out the forged missive again and 
studied it. "Not in the least," she said, shaking her 
head. 

"Do you know of any one who can îmîtate your 
handwriting?" 

"Not that I know — oh," she stopped suddenly and 
grew as white as the widow's cap she wore. "Oh," 
she said blankly. 

"What is it?" demanded Miss Greeby, on fîre with 
curiosity. "Hâve you thought of any one ?" 

Agnes shook her head again and placed the letter in 
her pocket. "I can think of no one," she said in a 
iow voîce. 
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Miss Greeby did not entirely believe this, as the 
sudden hésitation and the paleness hinted at some un- 
expected thought, probably connected with the for- 
gery. However, sînce she had done ail she could, it 
was best, as she judged, to leave things in the wid- 
ow's hands. "l'm tired of the whole business/' said 
Miss Greeby carelessly. "It wouldn't do for me to 
be a détective, as I hâve no staying power, and get 
sick of things. Still, if you want me, you know where 
to send for me, and at ail events IVe drawn Silver's 
teeth." 

" Yes, dear ; thank you very much," said Agnes me- 
chanically, so the visitor took her leave, wondering 
what was rendering her hostess so absent-minded. A 
very persistent thought told her that Agnes had made 
a discovery in connection with the letter, but since 
she would not impart that thought there was no more 
to be said. 

When Miss Greeby left the house and was striding 
down the street, Agnes for the third time took the 
letter from her pocket and studied every line of the 
writihg. It was wonderf ully like her own, she thought 
again, and yet wondered both at the contents and at 
the signature. "I should never hâve written in this 
way to Noël," she reflected. "And certainly I should 
never hâve signed myself 'Agnes Pine' to so intimate 
a note. However, we shall see," and with this cryp- 
tic thought she placed the letter in her desk. 

When Garvington and his wife returned they found 
Agnes singularly quiet and pale. The little man did 
not notice this, as he never took any interest in other 
people's émotions, but his wife asked questions to 
which she received no answers, and looked at Agnes 
uneasily, when she saw that she did not eat any din- 
ner to speak of. Lady Garvington was very fond of 
her kind-hearted sister-in-law, and would hâve been 
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glad to know what was troubling her. But Agnes 
kept her worries to herself, and insisted that Jane 
should go to the pantomime, as she had arranged with 
some friends instead of remaining at home. But 
when Garvington moved to leave the drawing-room, 
after drinking his coflFee, his sister detained him. 

"I want you to come to the library to write a letter 
for me, Freddy," she said in a tremulous voice. 

"Can't you write it yourself ?" said Garvington self- 
ishly, as he was in a hurry to get to his club. 

"No, dear. I am so tired,'' sighed Agnes, passing 
her hand across her brow. 

"Then you should hâve kept on Silver as your sec- 
retary," grumbled Garvington. "However, if it won't 
take long, I don't mind obliging you." He followed 
her into the library, and took his seat at the writing 
table. "Who is the letter to?" he demanded, taking 
up a pen in a hurry. 

"To Mr. Jarwin. I want him to find out where 
Gentilla Stanley is. It's only a formai letter, so write 
it and sign it on my behalf." 

"Like an infernal secretary," sighed Garvington, 
taking paper and squaring his elbows. "What do you 
want with old Mother Cockleshell ?" 

"Miss Greeby was hère to-day and told me that the 
woman knows something about poor Hubert's death." 

Garvington's pen halted for a moment, but he did 
not look round. "What can she possiblj know?" he 
demanded irritably. 

"That's what I shall find out when Mr. Jarwin dis- 
covers her," said Agnes, who was in a low chair near 
the fire. "By the way, Freddy, I am sorry you let the 
Abbot's Wood Cottage to Mr. Silver." 

"Why shouldn't I?" growled Garvington, writing 
industriously. "Noël didn't pay me a pound a week, 
and Silver does." 
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"You might hâve a more respectable tenant," said 
Agnes scathingly. 

"Who says Silver îsn't respectable?" he asked, look- 
îng round. 

"I do, and I hâve every reason to say so." 
Oh, nonsense 1" Garvington began to wrîte agaîn. 
Silver was Pine's secretary, and now he's Miss Gree- 
by's. They wouldn't hâve engaged him unless he was 
respectable, although he did start life as a pauper toy- 
marker. I suppose that is what you mean, Agnes. 
I^m surprised at your narrowness." 

"Ah, we hâve not ail your tolérance, Freddy. Hâve 
you finished that letter?" 

"There you are." Garvington handed it over. 
"You don't want me to address the envelope?" 

"Yes, I do," Agnes ran her eyes over the missive; 
"and you can add a postscript to this, telling Mr. Jar- 
win he can take my motor to look for Gentilla Stan- 
ley îf he chooses." 

Garvington did as he was asked reluctantly. 
"Though I don't see why Jarwin can't supply his own 
motors," he grumbled, "and ten to one he'll only put 
an advertisement in the newspapers." 

"As if Mother Cockleshell ever saw a newspaper," 
retorted his sister. "Oh, thank you, Freddy, you are 
good," she went on when he handed her the letter in 
a newly addressed envelope ; "no, don't go, I want to 
speak to you about Mr. Silver." 

Garvington threw himself with a growl into a chair. 
"I don't know anything about him except that he*s 
my tenant," he complained. 

"Then it is time you did. Perhaps you are not 
aware that Mr. Silver tried to blackmail me." 

What?" the little man grew purple and exploded. 
Oh, nonsense!" 

It's anything but nonsense." Agnes rose and 
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"I — I — I — didn't shoot him/' panted the man 
brokenly. 

**It was not for the want of trying. You broke his 
arm, and probably would hâve foUowed him out to 
inflict a mortal wound if your accomplice in the shrub- 
bery had not been beforehand with you." 

"Agnes, I swear that I took Pine for a burglar, and 
I don't know who shot him. Really, I don't!" 

"You liar!" said Agnes with intense scom. "When 
you posted your accompl *' 

She had no chance to finish the word, for Garving- 
ton broke in furiously and made a great eflfort to as- 
sert himself. "I had no accomplice. Who shot Pine 
I don't know. I never wrote the letter ; I never lured 
him to his death ; he was more good to me alive than 
dead. He never " 

"He was not more good to you alive than dead," 
interrupted Lady Agnes in her turn. "For Hubert 
despised you for the way in which you tried to trick 
him out of money. He thought you little better than 
a criminal, and only hushed up your wickedness for 
my sake. You would hâve got no more money out of 
him, and you know that much. By killing him you 
hoped that I would get the fortune and then you 
could plunder me at your leisure. Hubert was hard 
to manage, and you thought that I would be easy. 
Well, I hâve got the money and you hâve got rid of 
Hubert. But I shall punish you." 

"Punish me?" Garvington passed his tongue over 
his dry lips, and looked as though in his terror he 
would go down on his knees to plead. 

"Oh, not by denouncing you to the police," said his 
sister contemptuously. "For, bad as you are, I hâve 
to consider our family name. But you had Hubert 
shot so as to get the money through me, and now that 
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I am in possession I shall surrender it to the person 
named in the sealed envelope." 

"No! No! No! No! Don't— don't " 

"Yes, I shall. I can do so by marrying Noël. I 
shall no longer consider the financial position of the 
family. I hâve sacrificed enough, and I shall sacrifice 
no more. Hubert was a good husband to me, and I 
was a good and loyal wif e to him ; but his will insults 
me, and you hâve made me your enemy by what you 
hâve done." 

"I did not do it. I swear I did not do it." 

"Yes, you did; and no déniai on your part will 
make me believe otherwise. I shall give you a few 
days to think over the necessity of making a confes- 
sion, and in any case I shall marry Noël." 

"And lose the money. You shan't !" 

"Shan't!" Agnes stepped forward and looked 
faîrly into his shifty eyes. "You are not in a position 
to say that, Freddy. I am mistress both of the situa- 
tion and of Hubert's millions. Go away," she pushed 
him toward the door. "Take time to think over your 
position, and confess everything to me." 

Garvington got out of the room as swiftly as his 
shaky legs could carry him, and paused at the door to 
tum with a very evil face. **You daren't split on me," 
he screeched. "I defy you I I defy you ! You daren't 
split on me." 

Alas ! Agnes knew that only toc well, and when he 
dîsappeared she wept bitterly, feeling her impotence. 
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sanctioned in her a frecdom he would not hâve per- 
mitted any one else to indulge in. And it is to be 
feared. that the little woman în her zeal sometimes 
abused her privilèges. 

The sittîng room was small and cramped, and atro- 
ciously fumished în an overcrowded way. There were 
pattems on the wall-paper, on the carpet, on the table- 
cloth and curtains, until the eve ached for a clean sur- 
face without a design. And there were so many ill- 
matched colors, misused for décorative purposes, that 
Lambert shuddered to the core of his artistic soûl 
when he beheld them. To neutralize the glaring tints, 
he pulled down the blinds of the two Windows which 
looked on to a dull suburban roadway, and thus shut 
ont the weak sunshine. Then he threw himself into 
an uncomfortable armchair and sought solace in his 
briar root. The future was dark, the présent was dis- 
agreeable, and the past would not bear thinking about, 
so intimately did it deal with the murder of Pine, the 
threats of Silver, and the misery occasîoned by the 
sacrifice of Agnes to the family fetish. It was în the 
young man's mind to leave Èngland forthwîth and 
begin a new life, unhampered by former troubles 
and présent grievances. But Agnes required help and 
could not be left to struggle unaided, so Lambert si- 
lently vowed agaîn, as he had vowed before, to stand 
by her to the end. Yet so far he was unable to see 
what the end would be. 

Whîle he thus contemplated the unpleasantness of 
life he became aware that the front door bell was 
ringing, and he heard Mrs. Tribb hurrying along the 
passage. So thin were the walls, and so near the 
door that he heard also the housekeeper's eflFusive 
welcome, whîch was eut short by a gasp of surprise. 
Lambert îdly wondered what caused the little woman's 
astonishment, but sç^tdiVj learned when Agnes ap- 
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peared in the room. With rare discrétion Mrs. Tribb 
ushered in the visitor and then fled to the kitchen ta 
wonder why the widow had discarded her mouming. 
*'And him only planted six months, as you might 
say," murmured the puzzled woman. "Whatever will 
Master Noël say to such goings on?" 

Master Noël said nothing, because he was too as- 
tonished to speak, and Agnes, seeing his surprise, and 
guessing its cause, waited, somewhat defiantly, for 
him to make an observation. She was dressed in a 
gray silk frock, with a hat and gloves, and shoes ta 
match, and drew off a fur-lined cloak of maroon- 
colored velvet, when she entered the room. Her face 
was somewhat pale and her eyes looked Unnaturally 
large, but she had a resolute expression about her 
mouth, which showed that she had made up her mind. 
Lambert, swift, from long association, to read her 
moods, wondered what conclusion she had arrived at^ 
and proceeded to inquire. 

"Whatever is the meaning of this?" lue demanded, 
considerably startled. 

"This dress?" 

"Of course. Where is your wîdow's cap and " 

"In the fire, and there they can remaia until they 
are bumed to ashes." 

Lambert stared harder than ever. "What does ît 
mean ?'* he asked again. 

"It means," said Agnes, replyîng very directly, 
"that the victim is no longer decked out for the sacri- 
fice. It means, that as Hubert insulted me by his will, 
I no longer intend to consider his memory." 

"But, Agnes, you respected him. You always said 
that you did r 

"Quite so, until his will was read. Then when I 
found that his mean jealousy — ^which was entirely un- 
reasonable — ^had arranged to rob me of my income by 
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preventing my marriage with you, I ceased to hâve 
any regard for hîm. Hubert kncw that I loved you, 
and was content to takc me on those terms so long as 
I was loyal to him. I was loyal, and did what I could 
to show him gratitude for the way in which he helped 
the family. Now his will has broken the bargain I 
respect him no longer, and for that reason I refuse to 
pose any longer as a grieving widow." 

"I wonder, with thèse thoughts, that you posed at 
ail," said Lambert gloomily, and pushed forward a 
chair. 

"I could not fnake up my mind until lately what to 
do," explained Agnes, sitting down gracefuUy, "and 
while I accepted his money it appeared to me that I 
ought to show his memory the outward respect of 
crape and ail the rest of it. Now," she leaned for- 
ward and spoke meaningly, "I am resolved to surren- 
der the money. That breaks the link between us. 
The will ! the will !" she tapped an impatient foot on 
the carpet. "How could you expect any woman to put 
up with such an insuit?" 

Lambert dropped on the sofa and looked at her 
hard. "What's up?" he asked anxiously. **I never 
saw you like this before." 

"I was not free when you last saw me," she re- 
plied dryly. 

"Oh, yes ; you were a wîdow." 

"I mean free, in my own mind, to marry you. I 
am now. I don't intend to consider the family or So- 
ciety, or Mr. Silver's threats, or anything else. I hâve 
shaken off my fetters; I hâve discarded my ring." 
She violently puUed off her glove to show that the 
circle of gold was absent. "I am free, and I thank 
God that I am free." 

"Agnes ! Agnes ! I can't reduce you to poverty by 
marrying you. It would not be honorable of me." 
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"And would it be honorable on my part for me to 
keep the money of a man I despise because his will 
insults me?" she retorted. 

"We argued ail this before." 

"Yes, we did, and concluded to wait tintil we saw 
how the estâtes could be freed before we came to any 
conclusion." 

"And do you see now how the estâtes can be freed 
without using Pine's money, Agnes?" asked Lambert 
anxiously. 

"No. Thîngs are ever so much worse than I 
thought. Garvington can hold ont for another year, 
but at the end of twelve months the estâtes will be 
sold up by the person whose name is in the sealed en- 
velope, and he will be reduced to «orne hundreds a 
year. The Lamberts!" she waved her arm dramat- 
îcally, "are ruined, my dear ; entirely ruined !" 

"And for the simple reason that you wish us to 
place love before duty." 

Agnes leaned forward and took his hand firmly* 
Noël, you love me?" 

"Of course I do." 

*T)o you love the family name better ?" 

"In one way I wish to save it, in another I am will- 
îng to let ît go hang." 

"Yes. Those were my views until three or four 
days ago." 

"And what caused you to change your mind, dear?" 

"A visit which Clara Greeby paid me." 

"Oh." Lambert sat up very straight. "She hasn't 
been making mischief , has she ?" 

"Not at ail. On the contrary, she has done both of 
us a great service." 

Lambert nodded thankfully. He felt doubtful as to 
whether Miss Greeby really had meant to renounce 
hcr absurd passion for himself , and Vt "w^^ ^ t€à&\. 
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to find that she had been acting honestly. "Has she 
then learned who killed Fine ?" he asked cautiously. 

Lady Agnes suddenly rose and began to pace the 
room, twisting her gloves and trying to control her- 
self. Usually she was so composed that Lambert 
wondered at this restlessness. He wondered still 
more when she burst into violent tears, and therefore 
hastened to draw her back to the chair. When she 
was seated he knelt beside her and passed his arm 
round her neck, as distressed as she was. It was so 
unlike Agnes to break down in this way, and more 
unlike her to sob brokenly. "Oh, l'm afraid — Im 
afraid." 

"Afraid of what, darling?" 

"l'm afraid to leam who killed my husband. He 
might hâve done so, and yet he only fired the first 
shot " 

"Agnes," Lambert rose up suddenly, "are you talk- 
îng of Garvington ?" 

"Yes." She leaned back and dried her tears. "In 
5pite of what he says, I am afraid he may be guilty." 

Lambert's heart seemed to stand still. "You talk 
rubbish !" he cried angrily. 

"I wish it was. Oh, how I wish it was rubbish! 
But I can't be sure. Of course, he may hâve meant 
what he says " 

"What does he say? Tell me everythîng. Oh, 
heavens !" Lambert clutched his smooth hair. "What 
does it ail mean?" 

"Ruin to the Lambert family. I told you so." 

"You hâve only told me scraps so far. I don't un- 
derstand how you can arrive at the conclusion that 
Garvington is guilty. Agnes, don't go on cryîng in so 
unnecessary a way. If things hâve to be faced, surely 
we are strong enough to face them. Don't let our 
émotions make iooVs oi u%. ^\.^ ^^ Stoç îtl" he 
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said sharply and stamping. "Dry your eyes and ex- 
plain matters." 

"I — I can't help my feelings," faltered Agnes, be- 
ginning to respond to the spur, and becoming calmen 

"Yes, you can. I don't offer you brandy or smell- 
îng salts, or anything of the sort, because I know you 
to be a woman with a firm mind. Exert your will, 
and compel your nerves to be calm. This exhibition is 
too cheap." 

"Oh," cried Agnes indîgnantly, and this feeling was 
the one Lambert wîshed to arouse, "how can you 
talk so ?" 

"Because I love you and respect you," he retorted. 

She knew that he meant what he said, and that her 
firmness of mind and self-control had always appealed 
to him, therefore she made a great eflfort and sub- 
dued her unruly nerves. Lambert gave her no assist- 
ance, and merely walked up and down the room while 
waiting for her to recover. It was not easy for her to 
be herself immediately, as she really was shaken, and 
privately considered that he expected too much. But 
prîde came to her aid, and she grâdually became more 
composed. Meanwhile Lambert puUed up the blind 
to display the ugly room in ail its deformity, and the 
sight — as he guessed it would — extorted an exclama- 
tion from her. 

"Oh, how can you live în this horrid place?" she 
asked irrelevantly. 

"Necessity knows no law. Are you better?" 

" Yes ; I am ail right. But you are brutal, Noël." 

"I wouldn't hâve been brutal to a weaker woman," 
he answered. "And by acting as I hâve done, I show 
how much I think of you." 

"Rather a strange way of showing approval. But 
your drastic methods hâve triumphed. I am quîte 
composed, and shall tell you of our disgrâce in as un- 
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emotional a manner as if I were reckoning pounds, 
shillings and pence." 

"Disgrâce?" Lambert fastened on the one word 
anxiously. *To us ?" 

"To Garvington in the first place. But sit down and 
listen. I shall tell you everything, from the moment 
Clara came to see me." 

Lambert nodded and resumed his seat. Agnes, with 
wonderful coolness, detailed Miss Greeby's visit and 
production of the letter. Thence she passed on to ex- 
plain how she had tricked Garvington into confession. 
"But he did not confess," interrupted Lambert at this 
point. 

"Not at the moment. He did yesterday in a letter 
to me. You see, he left my house immediately and 
slept at his club. Then he went down to The Manor 
and sent for Jane, who, by the way, knows nothing 
of what I hâve explained. Hère are two letters," 
added Agnes, taking an envelope out of her pocket. 
"One is the forged one, and the other came from Gar- 
vington yesterday. Even though he is not imitating 
my writing, you can see every now and then the simi- 
larîty. Perhaps there is a family resemblance in our 
caligraphy." Her cousin examîned the two epistles 
with a rather scared look, for there was no doubt that 
things looked black against the head of the family. 
However, he did not read Garvington's letter, but 
asked Agnes to explain. "What excuse does he make 
for forging your name?" asked Lambert in a busi- 
ness-like way, for there was no need to rage over such 
a worm as Freddy. 

"A very weak one," she replied. "So weak that I 
scarcely believe him to be in eamest. Besides, Freddy 
always was a liar. He déclares that when he went 
to see about getting the gypsies turne^ ofï the land, 
he caught sîg\vt oi IM^ett. He dicf not speak to 
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him, but leamed the truth from Mr. Silver, whom he 
forced to speak. Then he wrote the letter and let it 
purposely fall into Mr. Silver's hands, and by Mr. 
Silver it was passed on to Hubert. Freddy writes that 
he only wanted to huit Hubert so that he mîght be 
laid up in bed at The Manor. When he was weak — 
Hubert, I mean — Freddy then intended to get ail the 
money he could out of him." 

"He did not wish to kill Fine, then?" 

"No. And ail the évidence goes to show that he 
only broke Hubert's arm." 

That is ti:ue," murmured Lambert thoughtfuUy, 
for the évidence of the other guests and of the serv- 
ants showed plainly at the inquest that the second shot 
was fired outside while Garvington was indoors." 

Agnes nodded. "Yes; it really seems as though 
Freddy for once in his life is telling the exact truth." 

Her cousin glanced at Garvington's lengthy letter 
of explanation. "Do you really believe that he hoped 
to manage Fine during the illness ?" 

"Well," said Agnes reluctantly, "Freddy has tre- 
mendous faîth in his powers of persuasion. Hubert 
would do nothing more for him since he was such a 
cormorant for money. But if Hubert had been laid 
up with a broken arm, it is just possible that he might 
hâve been worried into doing what Freddy wanted, if 
only to get rid of his importunity." 

"Hum! It sounds weak. Garvington certaînly 
winged Fine, so that seems to corroborate the state- 
ment in this letter. He's such a good shot that he 
could easily hâve killed Fine if he wanted to." 

"Then you don't think that Freddy is responsible 
for the death?" inquired Agnes with a look of relief. 

Lambert appeared worried. "I think not, dear. He 
lured Hubert into his own private trap so as to get 
him laid up and extort money. Uniottoxv^Xrit^ ^ •asx- 
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other person, aware of the trap, waited outside and 
killed your poor husband." 

"Accordîng to what Freddy says, Mr. Silver knew 
of the trap, since he delivered the letter to Hubert. 
And Mr. Silver knew that Freddy had threatened to 
shoot any possible burglar. It seems to me," ended 
Ag^es deliberately, "that Mr. Silver îs guilty." 

"But why should he shoot Fine, to whom he owed 
so much ?" 

"I can't say." 

"And, remember, Silver was inside the house." 

"Yes," assented Lady Agnes, in dismay. "That is 
true. It is a great puzzle, Noël. However, I am not 
trying to solve it. Clara says that Mr. Silver will 
hold his tongue, and certainly as the letter îs now in 
my possession he cannot bring forward any évidence 
to show that I am inculpated in the matter. I think 
the best thing to do îs to let Freddy and Mr. Silver 
fight out the matter between them, while we are on 
our honeymoon." 

Lambert started. "Agnes! What do you mean?" 

She grew impatient. "Oh, what îs the use of ask- 
îng what I mean when you know quite well, Noël? 
Hubert insulted me in his will, and cast a slur on 
my character by forbidding me to marry you. Freddy 
— although he did not fire the second shot— certainly 
lured Hubert to his death by forging that letter. I 
don't întend to consider my husband's memory any 
more, nor my brother's position. I shall never speak 
to him again if I can help ît, as he îs a wîcked little 
animal. I hâve sacrificed myself sufficiently, and now 
I întend to take my own way. Let the mîUîons go, 
and let Freddy be ruined, îf only to punîsh hîm for his 
wickedness." 

"But, dear, how can I ask you to share my pov- 
erty ?" said Lannbetl, ^t^^^^?5 4\^\x^«>ç»ed. "I hâve only 
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five hundred a year, and you hâve been accustomed 
to such luxury." 

"I hâve another five hundred a year of my own," 
saîd Agnes obstinately, "which Hubert settled on me 
for pîn money. He refused to make any other settle- 
ments. I hâve a rîght to that money, since I sacrificed 
so much, and I shall keep ît. Surely we can live on 
one thousand a year." 

*'In England?" inquîred Lambert doubtfuUy. "And 
af ter you hâve led such a luxurious lif e ?" 

"No," she saîd quickly. "I mean in the Colonies. 
Let us go to Australia, or Canada, or South Africa, 
I don't care which, and eut ourselves off from the 
past. We hâve suflfered enough ; let us now think of 
ourselves." 

"But are we not selfish to let the family name be 
disgraced?" 

"Freddy is selfish, and will disgrâce it in any case," 
saîd Agnes, with a contemptuous shrug. "What's the 
use of puUing him out of the mud, when he will only 
sink back into it agaîn? No, Noël, if you love me 
you will marry me within the week." 

"But it's so sudden, dear," he urged, more and more 
distressed. "Take time to consider. How can I rob 
you of millions?" 

"You won't rob me. If you refuse, I shall make 
over the money to some charity, and live on my five 
hundred a year. Remember, Noël, what people think 
of me: that I married Hubert to get his money and 
to become your wife when he died, so that we could 
live on his wealth. We can only prove that belîef to 
be false by surrenderîng the millions and marrying as 
paupers." 

"You may be rîght, and yet " 

"And yet, and yet — oh," she cried, wounded, "you 
don't love me." 
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The man dîd not answer, but stood looking at her 
with ail his soûl in his eyes, and shaking f rom head to 
foot. Nevcr before had she looked so désirable, and 
never before had he felt the tides of love surge to so 
high a water-mark. "Love you !" he said in a hoarse 
voice. "Agnes, I would give my soûl for you." 

"Then give it." She wreathed her arms round his 
neck and whispered with her warm lips close to his 
ear, "Give me ail of you." 

"But tvvo millions " 

"You are worth it." 

"Darling, you will repent." 

"Repenti" She pressed hîm doser to her. "Re- 
pent that I exchange a lonely life for companionship 
with you ? Oh, my dear, how can you think so ? I aiii 
sick of money and sîck of lonelîness. I want you, you, 
you I Noël, Noël, it is your part to woo, and hère am 
I making ail the love." 

"It is such a serious step for you to take." 

"It is the only step ihat I can take. I am known 
as a mercenary woman, and until we marry and give 
up the money, everybody will think scornfuUy of me. 
Besides, Freddy must be punished, and in no other 
way can I make him suflfer so much as by deprîving 
him of the wealth he sinned to obtaîn." 

"Yes. There is that view, certainly. And," Lam- 
bert gasped, "I love you — oh, never doubt that, my 
darling." 

"I shall," she whispered ardently, "unless you get 
a spécial license and marry me staightaway." 

"But Garvington and Silver " 

"And Clara Greeby and Chaldea, who both love 
you," she mocked. "Let them ail fight out their 
troubles alone. I hâve had enough suflfering ; so hâve 
you. So there's no more to be said. Now, sir," she 
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added playfuUy, "wilt thou talce this woman to be thy 
wedded wif e ?" 

"Yes," he said, openîng his arms and gatherîng 
Agnes to his heart. "But what will people say of your 
marryîng so soon after Pine's death?" 

*'Let them say what they like and do what they 
lîke. We are going to the Colonies and will be be- 
yond reach of slanderous tongues. Now, let us hâve 
tea, Noël, for I am hungry and thirsty, and quite tired 
eut with trying to convince you of my earnestness." 

Lambert rang for the tea. "Shall we tell Jarwîn 
that we intend to marry ?" 

"No. We shall tell no one until we are married," 
she replîed, and kissed him once, twice, thrice, and 
again, until Mrs. Tribb entered with the tray. Then 
they both sat demurely at the first of many meals 
which they hoped would be the start of a new Darby 
and Joan existence. 

And the outcome of the interview and of the dé- 
cision that was arrived at appeared in a letter to Mr. 
Jarwin, of Chancery Lane. A week later he received 
a communication signed by Agnes Lambert, in which 
she stated that on the preceding day she had married 
her cousin by spécial license. Mr. Jarwin had to read 
the epistle twice before he could grasp the astounding 
fact that the woman had paid two millions for a hus- 
band. 

"She's mad, crazy, silly, însane," murmured the law- 
yer, then his eyes lighted up with curiosity. "Now I 
shall know the name of the person in the sealed letter 
who înherits," and he forthwith proceeded to his safe. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ON THE TRAIL. 

Great was the excitement in socîety when it became 
known — ^through the médium of a newspaper para- 
graph — ^that Lady Agnes Pine had surrendered two 
millions sterling to become Mrs. Noël Lambert. Some 
romantic people praised her as a noble woman, who 
placed love above mère money, while others loudly 
declared her to be a superlative fooL But one and ail 
agreed that she must hâve loved her cousin ail the 
time, and that clearly the marrîage with the deceased 
millionaire had been forced on by Garvîngton, for 
family reasons connected with the poverty of the 
Lamberts. It was believed that the fat little egotist 
had obtained his price for selling his sister, and that 
his estâtes had been f reed f rom ail daims through the 
generosity oi Pine. Of course, this was not the case; 
but the fact was unknown to the gênerai public, and 
Garvington was credited with an income whîch he did 
not possess. 

The man himself was furious at having been 
tricked. He put it in this way, quite oblivîous to his 
own actions, which had brought about such a resuit. 
He could not plead ignorance on this score, as Agnes 
had written him a letter announcing her marriage, and 
plainly stating her reasons for giving up her late hus- 
band's fortune. She ironically advised him to seek eut 
the person to whom the money would pass, and to see 
if he could not ç\\mdet that individual. Garvington, 
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angry as he was, took the advice serîously, and sought 
out Jarwin. But that astute individual declined to 
satîsfy hîs curiosity, guessing what use he would 
make of the information. In due time, as the solicitor 
said, the name of the lucky legatee would be made 
public, and with this assurance Garvington was 
obliged to be content. 

Meanwhile the happy pair — and they truly were ex- 
tremely happy — heard nothing of the chatter, and were 
indiffèrent to either praise or blâme. They were ail 
in ail to one another, and lived in a kind of Paradise, 
on the south coast of Devonshire. On one of his 
sketching tours Lambert had discovered a picturesque 
old-world village, tucked away in a fold of the moor- 
lands, and hither he brought his wife for the golden 
hours of the honeymoon. They lived at the small inn 
and were attended to by a gigantic landlady, who 
made them very comfortable. Mrs. *'Anak," as Noël 
called her, took the young couple for poor but artistic 
people, since Agnes had dropped her title, as unsuited 
to her now htmible position. 

"And in the Colonies," she explained to her hus- 
band, during a moorland ramble, "it would be absurd 
for me to be called 'my lady/ Mrs. Noël Lambert 
is good enough for me." 

"Quite so, dear, if we ever do go to the Colonies.'* 

"We must, Noël, as we hâve so little to live on." 

"Oh, one thousand a year isn't so bad," he an- 
swered good-humoredly. "It may seem poverty to 
you, who hâve been used to millions, my darling; but 
ail my life I hâve been hard up, and I am thankful 
for twenty pounds a week." 

"You speak as though I had been wealthy ail my 
life, Noël. But remember that I was as hard up as 
you before I married Hubert, poor soûl." 

"Then, dear, you must appreciate the fact that vî^ 
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can never starve. Besides I hope to make a name as 
a painter." 

"In the Colonies?'' 

" Why not ? Art is to be found there as în England. 
Change of scène does not destroy any talent one may 
possess. But I am not so sure, darling, if it is wise to 
leave Englànd — at least until we leam who murdered 
Fine." ' 

"Oh, my dear, do let us leave that vexed question 
alone. The truth will never become known." 

"It must become known, Agnes," said Lambert 
firmly. "Remember that Silver and Chaldea practi- 
cally accuse us of murdering your husband." 

"They know it is a lie, and won't proceed further," 
said Agnes hopefuUy. 

"Oh, yes, they will, and Miss Greeby also." 

"Clara! Why, she is on our side." 

"Indeed she is not. Your guess that she was still 
în love with me turns out to be quite correct. I re- 
ceived a letter from her this morning, which was for- 
warded from Kensington. She reproaches me with 
marrying you after the trouble she took in getting 
the forged letter back from Silver." 

"But you told me that she said she would help you 
as a frîend." 

"She did so, in order — to use an expressive phrase— 
to pull the wool over my eyes. But she intended— 
and she puts her intention plainly in her letter — ^to 
help me in order to secure my gratitude, and then she 
counted upon my making her my wife." 

Agnes flushed. "I might hâve guessed that she 
would act in that way. When you told me that she 
was helping I had a suspicion what she was aiming at. 
What else does she say ?" 

"Oh, ail manner of things, more or less silly. She 
hints that 1 liave acV^à. xîv^^t^^ m ^•ô^ûl^Sxnj^ ^qu to for- 
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feit two millions, and says that no man of honor 
would act in such a way." 

"I see/' said Mrs. Lambert cooUy. "She believed 
that my possession of the money would be even a 
greater barrier to our coming together than the fact 
of my being married to Hubert. Well, dear, what 
does it matter?" 

"A great deal, Agnes," replied Noël, wrinkling hîs 
brows. ''She intends to make mischief, and she can, 
with the aid of Silver, who is naturally furious at 
having lost his chance of blackmail. Then there's 
Chaldea " 

"She can do nothing." 

"She can join forces with Miss Greeby and the 
secretary, and they will do their best to get us inta 
trouble. To défend ourselves we should hâve to ex- 
plain that Garvington wrote the letter, and then 
heaven only knows what disgrâce would befall the 
name." 

"But you don't believe that Freddy is guilty?" 
asked Agnes anxiously. 

"Oh, no. Still, he wrote that letter which lured 
Pîne to his death, and if such a mean act became 
known, he would be disgraced forever." 

"Freddy has such criminal instincts," said Mrs. 
Lambert gloomily, "that I am quite sure he will sooner 
or later stand in the dock." 

"We must keep him out of it as long as we can," 
said Noël decisively. "For that reason I intend ta 
leave you hère and go to Garvington." 

"To see Freddy?" 

"Yes, and to see Chaldea, and to call on Silver, 
who is living in my old cottage. Also I wish to hâve 
a conversation with Miss Greeby. In some way, my 
dear, I must settle thèse people, or they will make 
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trouble. Hâve you noticed, Agnes, what a number 
of gypsies seem to cross our path?" 

"Yes; but there are many gypsies in Devonshire." 

**No doubt, but many gypsies do not corne to this 
retired spot as a rule, and yet they seem to swarm. 
Chaldea is having us watched." 

"For what reason?" Agnes opened her astonished 
eyes. 

"I wish to learn. Chaldea is now a queen, and evi- 
dently has sent instructions to her kinsfolk in this 
county to keep an eye on us." 

Agnes ruminated for a few minutes. "I met 
Mother Cockleshell yesterday," she observed; "but I 
thought nothing of it, as she belongs to Devonshire." 

"I believe Mother Cockleshell is on our side, dear, 
since she is so grateful to you for looking after her 
when she was sick. But Kara has been hovering 
about, and we know that he is Chaldea's lover." 

"Then," said Mrs. Lambert, rising from the 
heather on which they had seated themselves, "it will 
be best to face Mother Cockleshell and Kara in order 
to learn what ail this spying means." 

Lambert approved of this suggestion, and the two 
retumed to Mrs. "Anak's" abode to watch for the 
gypsies. But, although they saw two or three, or even 
more during the next few days, they did not set 
eyes on the Servian dwarf, or on Gentilla Stanley. 
Then — since it never rains but it pours — ^the two came 
together to the inn. Agnes saw them through the sit- 
ting-room window, and walked out boldly to confront 
them. Noël was absent at the moment, so she had to 
conduct the examination entirely alone. 

"Gentilla, why are you spying on me and my hus- 
band?" asked Agnes abruptly. 

The respectable woman dropped a curtsey and 
clutched the shou\àeT oi Y^^.t^.,^\vo '^^ovN^A.-au dlstjosi- 
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tîon to run away. "Fm no spy, my angel," said the 
old créature with a cunning glint in her eyes. "It's 
this one who keeps watch." 

"For what reason?" 

"Bless you, my lady " 

"Don't call me by my title. IVe dropped ît." 

"Only for a time, my dear. I hâve read your for- 
tune in the stars, my Gorgio one, and higher you will 
be with money and rank than ever you hâve been in 
past days. But not with the child's approval/' 

"The child. What child?" 

"Chaldea, no less. She's raging mad, as the golden 
rye has made you his romi, my sweet one, and she 
has set many besides Kara to overlook you." 

"So Mr. Lambert and I thought. And Qialdea's 
reason?" 

*'She would make trouble," replied Mother Cockle- 
shell mysteriously. "But Kara does not wish her to 
love the golden rye — as she still does — since he would 
hâve the child to himself." She turned and spoke rap- 
idly in Romany to the small man in the faded green 
coat. 

Kara listened with twinkling eyes, and pulling at his 
heavy beard with one hand, while he held the neck of 
his violin with the other. When Mother Cockleshell 
ceased he poured out a flood of the kalo jib with much 
gesticulation, and in a voice which boomed like a 
gong. Of course, Mrs. Lambert did not understand 
a Word of his speech, and looked inquiringly at Gen- 
tilla. 

Kara says," translated the woman hurriedly, 
that he is your friend, since he is glad you are the 
golden rye's romi. Ever since you left Lundra the 
child has set him and others to spy on you. She 
makes mischief, does the child in her witchly way." 
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"Ask hîm," said Agnes, indicating the dwarf, 'if 
he knows who murdered my late husband ?" 

Gentilla asked the question and translated the reply. 
"He knows nothing, but the child knows much. I go 
back to the wood in Hengishire, my dear, to bring 
about much that will astonish Qialdea— curses on her 
evil heart Tell the rye to meet me at his old cottage 
in a week. Then the wrong will be made right," 
ended Mother G)ckleshell, speaking quite in the style 
of Meg Merrilees, and very grandiloquently. "And 
happiness will be yours. By this and this I bless you,^ 
my precious lady," making several mystical signs, she 
turned away, forcing the reluctant Kara to follow her. 

"But, Gentilla?" Agnes hurried in pursuit 

"No ! no, my Gorgîous. It is not the time. Seven 
days, and seven hours, and seven minutes will hear 
the striking of the moment. Sarishan, my deary." 

Mother Cockleshell hobbled away with surprising 
alacrity, and Mrs. Lambert returned thoughtfuUy to 
the inn. Evidently the old woman knew of some- 
thing which would solve the mystery, else she would 
scarcely hâve asked Noël to meet her in Hengishire. 
And being an enemy to Chaldea, who had deposed 
her, Agnes was quite sure that Gentilla would work 
her hardest to thwart the younger gypsy's plans. It 
flashed across her mind that Chaldea herself might 
hâve murdered Fine. But since his death would hâve 
removed the barrier between Lambert and herself, 
Agnes could not believe that Qialdea was guilty. 
The affair seemed to become more involved every 
time it was looked into. 

However, Mrs. Lambert related to her husband 
that same evening ail that had taken place, and duly 
delivered the old gypsy's message. Noël listened 
quietly and nodded. He made up his mind to keep 
tht appointment m M>\k)»>l ^ N^ wi4. >^^ xm^ksnkcôl ^^ re- 
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ceived the intelligence. "And you can stay hère, 
Agnes," he said. 

"No, no," she pleaded. "I wish to be beside you." 

"There may be danger, my dear. Chaldea will not 
stick at a trifle to revenge herself, you know." 

"AU the more reason that I should be with you," 
însisted Agnes. "Besides, thèse wretches are plot- 
ting against mer as much as against you, so it is only 
fair that I should be on the spot to défend myself ." 

"You hâve a husband to défend you now, Agnes. 
Still, as I know you will be anxious if I leave you in 
this out-of-the-way place, it will be best for us both 
to go to London. There îs a téléphone at Wanbury, 
and I can communicate with you at once should it be 
necessary." 

"Of course it will be necessary," said Mrs. Lambert 
with fond impatience. "I shall worry dreadfuUy to 
think that you are in danger. I don't wish to lose you 
now that we are together." 

"You can dépend upon my keeping out of danger, 
for your sake, dear," said the young man, caressing 
her. "Moreover, Mother Cockleshell will look after 
me should Chaldea try any of her Romany tricks. 
Stay in town, darling." 

"Oh, dear me, that flat is so dingy, and lonely, and 
disagreeable." 

"You shan't remain at the flat. There's a very 
pleasant hôtel near Hyde Park where we can put up." 

"It's so expensive." 

"Never mind the expense, just now. When every- 
thing is square we can consider economy. But I shall 
not be easy in my mind until poor Pine's murderer is 
in custody." 

"I only hope Garvington won't be found to be an 
accomplice," said Agnes, with a shiver. "Bad as he 
is, I can't help remembering that he \s m^ \iTO>ôcvKtr 
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"And the head of the Lamberts," added her hus- 
band gravely. "You may be sure that I shall try and 
save the name from disgrâce." 

"It's a dismal ending to our honeymoon/' 

"Let us look upon it as the last hedge of trouble 
which has to be jumped." 

Agnes laughed at this quaînt way of puttîng things, 
and cheered up. For the next few days they did their 
best to enjoy to the full the golden hours of love, and 
peace which remained, and then departed, to the un- 
feigned regret of Mrs. "Anak." But présent pleasure 
meant future trouble, so the happy pair — and they 
were happy in spite of the lowering clouds — ^were 
forced to leave their temporary paradise in order to 
baffle their enemies. Miss Greeby, Chaldea, Silver, 
and perhaps Garvington, were ail arrayed against 
them, so a conflict could not possibly be avoided. 

Agnes took up her abode in the private hôtel near 
the Park which Lambert had referred to, and was 
very comfortable, although she did not enjoy that 
luxury with which Pine's care had formerly sur- 
rounded her. Having seen that she had ail she re- 
quired, Noël took the train to Wanbury, and thence 
drove in a hired fly to Garvington, where he put up at 
the village inn. It was late at night when he arrîved, 
so it might hâve been expected that few would hâve 
noted his coming. This was true, but among the few 
was Chaldea, who still camped with her tribe in Ab- 
bot's Wood. Whosoever now owned the property on 
mortgage, evidently did not désire to send the gypsies 
packing, and, of course, Garvington, not having the 
power, could not do so. 

Thus it happened that while Lambert was break- 
fasting next moming, somewhere about ten o'clock, 
Word was brought to him by the landlady that a gypsy 
wished to see Vvim. T\v^ ^omxv^ xxNaxv -îiX qtsnka tbought 
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that Mother Cockleshell had called to adjust the sit- 
uation, and gave orders that she should be admitted. 
He was startled and ill-pleased when Chaldea made 
her appearance. She looked as handsome as ever, but 
her face wore a sullen, vicious look, which augured 
ill for a peacefui interview. 

"So you cheated me after ail, rye?" was her greet- 
îng, and her eyes sparkled with anger at the sight of 
the man she had lost. 

"Don't be a fool, gîrl," said Lambert, purposely 
rough, for her persistence irritated him. "You know 
that I never loved you." 

"Am I so ugly then?" demanded the girl bitterly. 

"That remark is beside the point," said the man 
coldly. "And I am not going to discuss such things 
with you. But I should like to know why you set 
spies on me when I was in Devonshire ?" 

Chaldea's eyes sparkled still more, and she taunted 
him. "Oh, the élever one that you are, to know that 
I had you watched. Aye, and I did, my rye. From 
the time you left the cottage you were under the looks 
of my people." 

"Why, maylask?" 

**Because I want revenge," crîed Chaldea, stepping 
forward and striking so hard a blow on the table that 
the dishes jumped. "You scomed me, and now you 
shall pay for that scom." 

"Don't be melodramatîc, please. What can you do 
to harm me, I should like to know, you silly créa- 
ture ?" 

"I can prove that you murdered my brother 
Hearne." 

'Oh, can you, and in what way?*^ 

1 hâve the bullet which killed him," said the 
gypsy, speaking very fast so as to prevent interrut^n 
tîon. "JKara Icnifed it out ci tVve lte.e-\xvLtîs. ^XiÀâcv 
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grows near the shrubbery. If I take it to the police 
and it fits your pistol, then where will you be, my 
precîous cheat?" 

Lambert looked at her thoughtfully. If she really 
did possess the bullet he would be able to leam if 
Garvington had fired the second shot, since it would 
fit the barrel of his revolver. So far as he was con- 
cemed, when coming to live in the Abbot's Wood 
Cottage, he had left ail his weapons stored in London, 
and would be able to prove that such was the case. 
He did not fear for himself, as Chaldea's malice could 
not hurt him in this way, but he wondered if it would 
be wise to take her to The Manor, where Garvington 
was in résidence, in order to test the fitting of the 
bullet. Finally, he decided to risk doing so, as in this 
way he might be able to force the girl's hand and 
learn how much she really knew. If aware that Gar- 
vington was the culprit, she would exhibit no surprise 
did the bullet fit the barrel of that gentleman's re- 
volver. And should it be proved that she knew the 
truth, she would not dare to say anything to the po- 
lice, lest she should be brought into the matter, as an 
accomplice after the fact. Chaldea misunderstood his 
silence, while he was thinking in this way, and smiled 
mockingly with a toss of her head. 

"Ah, the rye is afraid. His sin has corne home to 
him," she sneered. "Hai, you are at my feet now, 
my Gorgious one." 

"I think not," said Lambert coolly, and rose to put 
on his cap. ''Come with me, Chaldea. We go to The 
Manor." 

"And what would I do in the boro rye's ken, my 
precious ?" 

Lambert ignored the question. "Hâve you the bul- 
let with you?" 

"Avali," ChaVàeatvoàôfcà, "\\.\\^'s» vci\scs ^3çs^^^!' 
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"Then we shall see at The Manor if it fits the 
pistol." 

"Haï f you hâve left the shooter at the bîg house," 
saîd the giri, falHng into the trap, and thereby proved 
— to Lambert at least — that she was really in the dark 
as regards the true criminal. 

"Lord Garvington has a revolver of mine," saîd the 
young man evasively, although the remark was a true 
one, since he had presented hîs cousin with a brace 
of revolvers some twelve months before. 

Chaldea looked at him doubtfuUy. "And if the 
buUet fits '' 

"Then you can do what you like," retorted Lam- 
bert tartly. "Come on. I can't wait hère ail day 
listenîng to the rubbish you talk." 

The gypsy foUowed him suUenly enough, beîng 
overbome by hîs peremptoty manner, and anxious, 
if possible, to bring home the crime to him. What 
she could not understand, for ail her clevemess, was, 
why he should be so eager to condemn himself, and 
so went to The Manor on the lookout for treachery. 
Chaldea always judged other people by herself, and 
looked upon treachery as quîte necessary on certain 
occasions. Had she guessed the kind of trap which 
Lambert was layîng for her, it is questionable if she 
would hâve fallen into it so easily. And Lambert, 
even at this late hour, could not be certain if she 
really regarded him as guilty, or if she was only bluff- 
ing in order to gain her ends. 

Needless to say, Garvington did not welcome his 
cousin enthusiastically when he entered the library to 
find him waiting with Chaldea beside him. The fat 
little man rushed in like a whirlwind, and, ignoring 
his own shady behavior, heaped reproaches on Lam- 
bert's head. 
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"I wonder you hâve the cheek to corne hère," he 
raged. "You and this beast of a girl. I want no 
gypsies în my house, I can tell you. And youVe lest 
me a fortune by your selfish behavior." 

"I don't think we need talk of selfishness when you 
are présent, Garvîngton." 

*'Why not? By marrying Agnes you hâve made 
her give up the money." 

"She wished to give ît up to punîsh you," said 
Lambert rebukingly. 

"To punîsh me!" Garvington's gooseberry eyes 
nearly f ell out of his head. "And what hâve I donc T 

Lambert laughed and shrugged his shoulders. In 
the face of this dense egotism, ît was impossible to 
argue in any way. He dismissed the subject and got 
to business, as he did not wish to remain longer in 
Garvington's society than was absolutely necessary. 

"This girl," he said abruptly, indicating Qialdea, 
•who stood passively at his elbow, "has found the bul- 
let with which Pine was shot." 

"Kara found it, my boro rye," put in the gypsy 
quickly, and addressing Lord Garvington, who gur- 
gled out his surprises, "in the tree-trunk." 

"Ah, yes," interrupted the other. "The elm which 
is near the shrubbery. Then why didn't you g^ve the 
bullet to the police?" 

"Do you ask that, Garvington?" înquired Lambert 
meaningly, and the little man whirled round to an- 
swer with an expression of innocent surprise. 

"Of course I do," he vociferated, growing purple 
with resentment. "You don't accuse me of murder- 
ing the man who was so usef ul to me, I hope ?" 

"I shall answer that very leading question when you 
brîng out the revolver with which you shot Pine on 
that night." 
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"I only wînged him," cried Garvington îndignantly. 
"The second shot was fired by some unknown person, 
as was proved clearly enough at the inquest." 

"Ail the same, I wish you to produce the revolver." 

"Why?" The host looked suspicious and even 
anxious. 

It was Qialdea who replîed, and when doing so she 
fished ont the battered bullet. "To see if this fits the 
barrel of the pistol which the golden rye gave you, 
my great one," said she significantly. 

Garvington started, his color changed and he stole 
a queer look at the impassive face of his cousin. "The 
pistol which the golden rye gave me?" he repeated 
slowly and weighing the words. "Did you give me 
one, Noël?" 

"I gave you a couple in a case," answered Lambert 
without mentioning the date of the présent. "And 
if this bullet fits the one you used " 

"It will prove nothing," interruptéd the other hur- 
riedly, and with a restless movement. "I fired from 
the doorstep, and my bullet, after breaking Pine's 
arm, must hâve vanished into the beyond. The shot 
which killed him was fired from the shrubbery, and 
it is quite easy to guess how it passed through him 
and buried itself in the tree which was in the Une of 
fire." 

"I want to see the pistols," said Lambert insist- 
ently, and this time Chaldea looked at him, wonder- 
ing why he was so anxious to condemn himself. 

"Oh, very well," snapped Garvington, with some 
reluctance, and walked toward the door. There he 
paused, and evidently awaited to arrive at some con- 
clusion, the nature of which his cousin could not guess. 
Oh, very well," he said again, and left the room. 
He thinks that you are a fool, as I do, my Gor- 
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gious/' said Chaldea scornfully. '^You wish to hang 
yourself it seems, my rye." 

''Oh, I don't think that I shall be the one to be 
hanged. Tell me, Qialdea, do you really believe that 
I am guilty?" 

"Yes," said the girl positively. "And î£ you had 
married me I should hâve saved you." 

Lambert laughed, but was saved the trouble of a 
reply by the return of Garvington, who trotted in to 
lay a mahogany case on the table. Opening this, he 
took out a small revolver of beautiful workmanship. 
Chaldea, desperately anxious to bring home the crime 
to Lambert, hastily snatched the weapon f rom the lit- 
tle man's hand and slipped the buUet into one of the 
chambers. It fitted — making allowance for its bat- 
tered condition — ^precisely. She uttered a cry of tri- 
umph. "So you did shoot the Romany, my bold one," 
was her victorious speedi. 

"Because the bullet fits the barrel of a revolver I 
gave to my cousin some twelve months ago?" he in- 
quired, smiling. 

Chaldea's face fell. "Twelve months agol" she 
echoed, greatly disappointed. 

"Yes, as Lord Garvington can swear to. Se I could 
not hâve used the weapon on that night, you see." 

"I used it," admitted Garvington readily enough. 
"And winged Fine." 

"Exactly. But I gave you a brace of revolvers of 
the same make. The bullet which would fit one — ^as 
ît does — ^would fit the other. I see there is only one 
in the case. Where is the other?" 

Garvington's color changed and he shuffled wîth his 
feet. "I lent it to Silver," he said in a low voice, and 
reluctantly. 

"Was it in Silver's possession on the night Fine 
was shot?" 
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"Must hâve been. He borrowed it a week before 
because he feared burglars." 

"Then," said Lambert cooUy, and drawing a breath 
of relief, for the tension had been great, "the infer- 
cnce îs obvious. Silver shot Hubert Fine." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

AN AMAZING ACCUSATION, 

"Beng în tûtes bukko!" swore Qialdea în good 
Romany, meaning that she wîshed the devil was in 
some one's body. And she heartîly meant what she 
said, and cared little which of the two men's înterior 
was occupied by the enemy of mankind, sînce she 
hated both. The girl was disappointed to think that 
Lambert should escape from her snare, and enraged 
that Garvîngton's production of one revolver and his 
confession that Silver had the other tended to this 
end. "May the pair of you bum in hell," she cried, 
taking to Ènglish, so that they could understand the 
insuit. "Ashes may you be in the Crooked One's 
furnace." 

Lambert shrugged his shoulders, as he quite under- 
stood her feelings, and did not intend to lower him- 
self by correcting her. He addressed himself to his 
cousin and tumed his back on the gypsy. "Silver shot 
Hubert Pine," he repeated, with his eyes on Garving- 
ton's craven face. 

"It's impossible — impossible!" retumed the other 
hurriedly. "Silver was shut up in the house with the 
rest. I saw to the Windows and doors myself, along 
with the butler and footmen. At the inquest " 

"Never mind about the inquest. I know what you 
said there, and I am now beginning to see why you 
said it." 

"What tVve devW ào ^om m^^.tv?" 
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"I mean," stated the other, staring hard at him, 
"that you knew Silver was guilty when the inquest 
took place, and screened him for some reason." 

"I didn't know ; I swear I didn't know !'' stuttered 
Garvington, wîping hîs heated face, and with his lower 
Hp trembling. 

"You must hâve done so," replied Lambert relent- 
lessly. "Thîs buUet will fit both the revolvers I gave 
you, and as you passed on one to Silver '* 

"Rubbish! Bosh! Nonsense!" babbled the little 
man încoherently. "Until you brought the buUet I 
never knew that ît would fit the revolver." 

Thîs was true, as Lambert admitted. However, he 
saw that Garvington was afraid for somë reason, and 
pressed hîs advantage, "Now that you see how it fits, 
jou must be aware that ît could only hâve been fired 
from the revolver which you gave Silver/' 

"I don't see that," protested Garvington. **That 
buUet may fit many revolvers." 

Lambert shook hîs head. "I don't think so. I had 
that brace of revolvers especîally manufactured, and 
the make îs peculiar. I am quîte prepared to swear 
that the buUet would fit no other weapon. And — 
and" — he hesitated, then faced the gîrl, who lîngered, 
sullen and disappointed. "You can go, Chaldea," said 
Lambert, pointing to the French window of the li~ 
brary, which was wide open. 

The gypsy sauntered toward ît, clutchîng her shawl 
and grittîng her white teeth together. "Oh, I go 
my ways, my rye, but I hâve not done with you yet, 
may the bîg devil rack my bones îf I hâve. You win 
to-day — I win to-morrow, and so good day to you, 
and Gurses on you for a bad one. The devîl îs a nice 
character — and that's you !" she screamed, beside her- 
self with rage. "The puro beng îs a fino mush, îf you 
will hâve the kalo jib!" and wîth a VM ct^ >no\^^ 
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of a banshee she disappeared and was seen running 
unsteadily across the lawn. Lambert shrugg^d his 
shoulders again and tumed to his misérable cousin, 
who had sat down with a dogged look on his fat face. 
"I hâve got rid of her because I wish to save the 
family name from disgrâce/' said Lambert quîetly. 

"There is no disgrâce on my part. Remember to 
whom you are speaking." 

"I do. I speak to the head of the family, worse 
luck I You hâve done your best to trail our name in 
the mud. You altered a check which Fine gave you 
so as to get more money ; you forged his name to a 
mortgage '* 

"Lies, lies, the lies of Agnes!" screamed Garving- 
ton, jumping up and shaking his fist in puny anger. 
"The wicked " 

"Speak properly of my wife, or l'U wring your 
neck," said Lambert sharply. "As to what she told me 
being lies, it is only too true, as you know. I read 
the letter you wrote confessing that you had lured 
Fine hère to be shot by telling falsehoods about; Agnes 
and me." 

"I only lured him to get his arm broken so that I 
might nurse him when he was ill and get some 
money," g^owled Garvington, sitting down again. 

"I am well aware of what you did and how you did 
it. But you gave that forged letter to Silver so that 
it might be passed on to Fine." 

"Ididn'tl Ididn't! I didn'tl I didn'tl" 

"You did. And because Silver knew too much you 
gave him the Abbot's Wood Cottage at a cheap rent, 
or at no rent at ail, for ail I know. To be quite plain, 
Garvington, you conspired with Silver to hâve Fine 
killed." 

"Winged-— only winged, I tell you. I never shot 

him/' 
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"Your accomplîce dîd." 

"He's not my accomplice. He was in the house — 
everythîng was locked up." 

"By you," said Lambert quîckly. "So it was easy 
for yoU to leave a window unfastened, so that Silver 
might gct outside to hide in the shrubbery." 

"Oh!" Garvington jumped up again, looking both 
pale and wicked. "You want to put a rop« round my 
neck, curse you." 

"That's a melodramatic speech which is not true," 
replied the other coldly. "For I want to save you, or, 
rather, our name, from disgrâce. I won't call in the 
police" — Garvington winced at this word — "because I 
wish to hush the matter up. But since Chaldea and 
Silver accuse me and accuse Agnes of getting rid of 
Pine so that we might marry, it is necessary that I 
should learn the exact truth." 

"I don't know it. I know nothing more than I hâve 
confessed." 

"You are such a liar that I can't believe you. How- 
ever, I shall go at once to Silver and you shall come 
with me." 

"I shan't!" Grarvington, who was overfed and 
flabby and unable to hold his own against a deter- 
mined man, settled himself in his chair and .looked 
as obstinate as a battery mule. 

"Oh, yes, you will, you little swine," said Lambert 
freezingly cold. 

'How dare you call me names ?" 
'Names! If I called you those you deserved I 
should hâve to annex the vocabulary of a Texan mule- 
driver. How such a beast as you ever got into our 
family I can't conceive." 

"I am the head of the family and I order you to 
leave the room." 

"Oh, you do, do you? Very good. Then I go 
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straight to Wanbury and shall tell what I hâve dis- 
covered to Inspecter Darby." 

"No ! No ! No ! No !" Garvington, comered at 
last, sprang from his chair and made for his cousin 
with unsteady legs. "It might be unpleasant." 

**I daresay — to vou. Well, will you corne with me 
to AbbofsWood?" 

"Yes," whimpered Garvington. "Wait till I get 
my cap and stick, curse you, for an interfering beast. 
You don't know what youVe doing.*' 

"Ah I then you do know something likely to reveal 
the truth." 

"I don't— I swear I don't ! I only " 

"Oh, damn you, get your cap, and let us be off," 
broke in Lambert angrily, "for I can't be hère ail day 
listening to your lies." 

Garvington scowled and ambled out of the room, 
closely followed by his cousin, who did not think it 
wise to lose sight of so shifty a person. In a few 
minutes they were out of the house and took the path 
leading from the blue door to the postem gâte in the 
brick wall surrounding the park. It was a frosty, 
sunny day, with a hard blue sky, overarching a wintry 
landscape. A slight fall of snow had powdered the 
ground with a film of white, and the men's feet 
drummed loudly on the îron earth, which was în the 
grip of the frost. Garvington complained of the cold, 
although he had on a fur overcoat which made him 
look like a baby bear. 

"You'll give me my death of cold, draggîng me out 
like this," he moaned, as he trotted beside his cousin. 
"I believe you want me to take pneumonia so that I 
may die and leave you the title." 

"I should at least respect it more than you do," 
said Lambert with scorn. "Why can't you be a man 
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instead of a thing on two legs? If you did die no one 
would miss you but cooks and provision dealers." 

Garvington gave him a vicions glance from his little 
pîg^s eyes, and longed to be tall, and strong, and dar- 
îng, se that he might knock him down. But he knew 
that Lambert was muscular and dexterous, and would 
probably break his neck if it came to a tussle. There- 
fore, as the stout little lord had a great regard for his 
necky he judged it best to yield to superior force, and 
trotted along obediently enough. Also he became 
aware within himself that it would be necessary to 
explain to Silver how he had come to betray him, and 
that would not be easy. Silver would be certain ta 
make himself extremely disagreeable. Altogether the 
walk was not a pleasant one for the sybarite. 

The Abbot's Wood looked bare and lean with the 
leaves stripped from its many trees. Occasionally there 
was a fir, clothed în dark green foliage^ but for the 
most part the branches of the trees were naked, and 
quîvered constantly în the chilly brecze, Even on the 
outskirts of the wood one could see right into the 
centre where the black monoliths — thcy looked black 
against the snow — reared themselves grimly, To the 
right there was a glimpse of gypsy lires and tents and 
caravans, and the sound of the Romany tongue was 
borne toward them through the clear atmosphère. On 
such a day it was easy both to see and hear for long 
distances, and for this reason Chaldea became aware 
that the two men were walking toward the cottage. 

The girl, desperately angry that she had been un- 
able to bring Lambert to book, had sauntered back to 
the camp, but had just reached it when she caught 
sight of the tall figure and the short one. In a mo- 
ment she knew that Lambert and his cousin were 
making for Silver's abode, which was just what she 
had expected them to do. At once she determined to 
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again adopt her former tactics, whîch had been suc- 
cessful in enabling her to overhear the conversation 
between Lambert and Lady Agnes, and, foUowing at 
a respectful distance, she waited for her chance. It 
came when the pair cntered the cottage, for then Chal- 
dea ran swiftly in a circle toward the monoliths, and 
crouched down behind one. While peering from be- 
hind this shelter, she saw Silver pass the window of 
the studio, and felt certain that Ûie interview would 
take place in that room. Like a serpent, as she was, 
the girl crawled and wriggled through the frozen 
végétation and finally managed to get under the win- 
dow without being observed. The window was 
closed, but by pressing her ear close to the woodwork 
she was enabled to hear a great deal, if not ail. Can- 
didly speaking, Chaldea had truly believed that Lam- 
bert had shot Pine, but now that he had disproved the 
charge so easily, she became desperately anxious to 
learn the truth. Lambert had escaped her, but she 
thought that it might be possible to implicate his wife 
in the crime, which would serve her purpose of injur- 
ing him just as well. 

Silver was not surprised to see his landlord, as it 
seemed that Garvington paid him fréquent visits. But 
he certainly showed an uneasy amazement when Lam- 
bert stalked in behind the fat little man. Silver was 
also small, and also cowardly, and also not quite at 
rest in his conscience, so he shivered when he met 
the very direct gaze of his unwelcome visitor. 

''You hâve come to look at your old house, Mr. 
Lambert," he remarked, when the two made them- 
selves comfortable by the studio fire. 

"Not at ail. I hâve come to see you,*' was the grim 
response. 

"That is an unexpected honor," said Silver un- 
easily, and his eyes sought those of Lord Garvington, 
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who was spreading out his hands to the blaze, look- 
îng blue with cold. He caught Silver's inquiring 
look. 

"I couidn't help it," said Garvîngton crossly. "I 
must look after myself." 

Silver's smooth, foxy face became lîvid, and he 
could scarcely speak. When he did, it was with a 
sîckly smile. "Whatever are you talking about, my 
lord?" 

"Oh, you know, d you! I did give you that 

revolver, you know." 

"The revolver?" Silver stared. "Yes, why should 
I deny it ? I suppose you hâve corne to get it back ?** 

"/ hâve corne to get it, Mr. Silver," put in Lam- 
bert politely. "Hand it over to me, if you please." 

"If you like. It certainly has your name on the 
handle," said the secretary so quietly that the other 
man was puzzled. Silver did not seem to be so un- 
comfortable as he might hâve been. 

"The revolver was one of a pair which I had espe- 
cîally made when I went to Africa some years ago," 
explained Lambert elaborately, and determined to 
make his listener understand the situation thoroughly. 
"On my return I made them a présent to my cousin. 
I understand, Mr. Silver, that Lord Garvington lent 
you one " 

"And kept the other," înterrupted the man sharply. 
"That is true. I was afraid of burglars, since Lord 
Garvington was always talking about them, so I asked 
him to lend me a weapon to défend myself with." 

"And you used it to shoot Fine," snapped Garving- 
ton, anxious to end his suspense and get the inter- 
view over as speedily as possible. 

Silver rose from his seat in an automatic manner, 
and tumed delicately pale. "Are you mad?" he 
gasped, looking from one man to the other. 
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"It's ail very well you talking/' whîmpered Gar- 
vîngton with a shiver; "but Pine was shot with that 
revolver I lent you." 

"It's a lie !" 

"Oh, I knew you'd say that," complained Garving- 
ton, shivering agaîn. "But I wamed you that there 
might be trouble, since you carried that letter for me, 
so that it might fall by chance înto Pine's hands." 

"Augh !" groaned Silver, sinking back into his chair 
and passing his tongue over a pair of dry, gray lips. 
Hold your tongue, my lord." 

What's the use? He knows," and Garvîngton 
jerked his head in the direction of his cousin. "The 
game's up, Silver — ^the game's up I" 

"Oh !" Silver's eyes flashed, and he looked lîke a 
rat at bay. "So you intend to save yourself at my 
expense. But it won't do, my lord. You wrote that 
letter, if I carried it to the camp." 

"I hâve admitted to my sister and to Lambert, 
hère, that I wrote the letter, Silver. I had to, or get 
înto trouble with the police, since neither of them will 
listen to reason. But you suggested the plan to get 
Fine winged so that he might be ill in my house» and 
then we could both get money out of him. You in- 
vented the plot, and I only wrote the letter." 

"Augh! Augh!" gulped Silver, unable to speak 
plainly. 

"Do you confess the truth of Lord Garvîngton's 
statement?" înquired Lambert suavely, and fixing a 
merciless eye on the trapped fox. 

"No — ^that îs — yes. He swings on the same hook as 
I do." 

"Indeed. Then Lord Garvîngton was aware that 
you shot Fine?" 

"I was not ! I was not !" screamed the head of the 
Lambert family, jumping up and clenchîng hîs hands. 
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"I swear I never knew the truth untîl you brought 
the bullet to the library to fit the revolver." 

"The — ^the — bullet !" stammered Silver, whose 
smooth red hair was almost standing on end from 
sheer f right. 

Yes," saîd Lambert, addressîng hîm sharply. 
Kara, under the direction of Qialdea, found the bul- 
let in the trunk of the elm tree which was in the line 
of fire. She came with me to The Manor this mom- 
ing, and we found that it fitted the barrel of Lord 
Garvington's revolver. At the inquest, and on unim- 
peachable évidence, it was proved that he fired only 
the first shot, which disabled Pine without killing him. 
The second shot, which pierced the man's heart, 
could only hâve come from the second revolver, which 
was, and is, in your possession, Mr. Silver. The bul- 
let found in the tree trunk will fit no other barrel of 
no other weapon. I am prepared to swear to this." 

Silver covered his face with his hands and looked 
so' deadly white that Lambert believed he would f aint. 
However, he puUed himself together, and addressed 
Garvington anxiously. "You know, my lord, that you 
locked up the house on that night, and that I was in- 
doors." 

"Yes," admitted the other hesitatîng. "So far as I 
knew you certainly were inside. It is true, Noël," he 
added, catching his cousin's eye. "Even to save my- 
self I must admit that." 

"Oh, you'd admit anything to save yourself," re- 
torted his cousin contemptuously, and noting the mis- 
take in the wording of the sentence. "But admitting 
that Silver was within doors doesn't save you, so far 
as I can see." 

"There is no need for Lord Garvington to excuse 
himself," spoke up Silver, attempting to enlist the lit- 
tle man on his side by defending him. "It was proved 
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at the înquest, as you hâve admitted, Mr. Lambert, 
that he only fired the first shot." 

'*And vou fired the second." 

"I never did. I was inside and in bed. I only came 
down with the rest of the guests when I heard the 
firing. Is that not so, my lord ?" 

"Yes," admitted Garvîngton grudg^ngly. "So far 
as I know you had nothing to do with the second 
shot." 

Silver tumed a relieved face toward Lambert. "I 
shall confess this much, sir," he said, trying to speak 
calmly and judicially. 'Tîne treated me badly by 
taking my toy inventions and by giving me very lit- 
tle money. When I was staying at The Manor I 
Icarned that Lord Garvington had also been treated 
badly by Fine. He said if we could get money that 
we should go shares. I knew that Fine was jealous 
of his wife, and that you were at the cottage hère, so 
I suggested that, as Lord Garvington could imitate 
handwriting, he should forge a letter purporting to 
corne from Lady Agnes to you, saying that she in- 
tended to elope on a certain night. Also I told Lord 
Garvington to talk a great deal about shooting bur- 
glars, so as to give color to his shooting Fine." 
It was arranged to shoot him, then ?" 
'No, it wasn't," cried Garvington, glaring at Sil- 
ver. "Ail we wanted to do was to break Fine*s arm 
or leg so that he might be laid up in The Manor." 

"Yes, that is so," said Silver feverishly, and nod- 
ding. "I fancied — and for this reason I suggested the 
plot — that when Fine was ill, both Lord Garvington 
and myself could deal with him in an easier manner. 
Also — since the business would be left in my hands — 
I hoped to take out some money from various invest- 
ments, and share it with Lord Garvington. We never 
meant that Pint sVvou\à.\ie.V^^^,\i\5XQ^ x^t^ced to 
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weakness so that we might force him to g^ve us both 
money." 

"A very îngenîous plot," said Lambert grimly and 
wondering how much of the story was true. *'And 
then ?" 

"Then Lord Garvîngton wrote the letter, and when 
seeîng Fine, I gave it to him saying that while keep- 
îng watch on his wife — as he asked me to," said Sil- 
ver with an emphasis which made Lambert wince, "I 
had intercepted the letter. Fine was furious, as I 
knew he would be, and said that he would come to the 
blue door at the appointed time to prevent the sup- 
posed elopement. I told Lord Garvington, who was 
ready, and " 

"And I went down, pretending that Fine was a 
burglar," said Lord Garvington, continuing the story 
in a most shameless manner. "I opened the door quite 
expecting to find him there. He rushed me, believing" 
in his blind haste that I was Agnes coming to elope 
with you. I shot him in the arm, and he staggered 
away, while I shut the door again. Whether, on find- 
ing his mistake, and knowing that he had met me in- 
stead of Agnes, he intended to go away, I can't say, as 
I was on the wrong side of the door. But Agnes, at- 
tracted to the window by the shot, declared — and you 
heard her déclare it at the inquest, Noël — that Fine 
walked rapidly away and was shot just as he came 
abreast of the shrubbery. That's ail." 

"And quite enough, too," said Lambert savagely. 
"You tricky pair of beasts; I suppose you hoped to 
împlicate me in the crime?" 

"It wasn't a crime," protested Silver; "but only a 
way to get money. By going up to London you cer- 
tainly delayed what we intended to do, since we could 
not carry out our plan until you retumed. You did 
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for one ni^ht, as Gialdea, who was on the watch for 
you, told us, and then we acted." 

"Did Chaldea know of the trap?" 

"No! She knew nothîng save that I" — ^ît was Sil- 
ver who spoke — "wanted to know about your return. 
She found the letter in Pine's tent, and really believed 
that Lady Agnes had written it, and that you had shot 
Pîne. It was to force you by threats to marry her 
that she gave the letter to me." 

"And she instructed you to show it to the police," 
said Lambert between his teeth, "whereas you tried to 
blackmail Lady Agnes." 

"I had to make my money somehow," said Silver 
însolently. "Pine was dead and Lady Agnes had the 
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'You were to share in the twenty-five thousand 
pounds, I suppose?" Lambert asked his cousin indig- 
nantly. 

"No; Silver blackmailed on his own. I hoped to 
get money from A^^es in another way — ^as her hard- 
up brother that is. And if " 

"Oh, shut up! You make me sick," interrupted 
Lambert, suppressing a strong désire to choke his 
cousin. "You are as bad as Silver." 

"And Silver is as innocent as Lord Garvington," 
struck in that gentleman, whose face was recovering 
its natural color. 

Lambert turned on him sharply. "I don't agrée 
with that. You shot Pine !" 

Silver sprang up with a hysterical cry. He had 
judged lîke Agag that the bitterness of death was 
past, but found that he was not yet safe. "I did not 
shoot Pine," he declared, wringing his hands. "Oh, 
why can't you believe me." 

"Because Garvington gave you the second revolver 
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and wîth that — on the évidence of the bullet — Fine 
was murdered." 

"That mîght be so, but — ^but " Silver hesîtated, 

and shivered and looked round wîth a hunted expres- 
sion in his eyes. 

"But what ? You may as well explain to me." 

"I shan't — I refuse to. I am innocent! You can't 
hurt me !" 

Lambert brushed aside this puny rage. "Inspector 
Darby can. I shall go to Wanbury this evening and 
tell him ail." 

"No ; don't do that !" cried Garvington, greatly agi- 
tated. "Think of me — think of the f amily l" 

"I think of Justice ! You two beasts aren't fit to be 
at large. l'm ofï," and he made for the door. 

In a moment Silver was clutching his coat. "No, 
don't!" he screamed. "I am innocent! Lord Gar- 
vington, say that I am innocent !" 

"Oh, you, get out of the hole as best you can ! 

l'm in as big a mess as you are, unless Lambert acts 
decently." 

"Decently, you wîcked little devil," said Lambert 
scomfully. "I only propose to do what any décent 
man would do. You trapped Fine by œeans of the 
letter, and Silver shot him." 

"I didn't ! I didn't !" 

"You had the revolver 1" 

"I hadn't. I gave it away ! I lent ît !" paated Sil- 
ver, crying with terror. 

"You lent it — you gave ît — you lîar! Who to?" 

Silver looked round again for some way of escape, 
but could see none. "To Miss Greeby. She — she — 
she — she shot Fine. I swear she did." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MOTHER COCKLESHELL. 

It was late in the aftemoon when Lambert got back 
to the village inn, and he felt both tired and bewil- 
dered. The examination of Silver had been so long, 
and what he revealed so amazing, that the young man 
wished to be alone, both to rest and to think over the 
situation. It was a very perplexing one, as he plainly 
saw, since, in the light of the new révélations, it 
seemed almost impossible to préserve the name of the 
family from disgrâce. Seated in his sitting room, 
with his legs stretched out and his hands in his pock- 
ets, Lambert moodily glared at the carpet, recalling ail 
that had been confessed by the foxy secretary of Miss 
Greeby. That he should accuse her of committing 
the crime seemed unreasonable. 

According to Silver, the woman had overheard by 
chance the scheme to lure Fine to The Manor. Know- 
ing that the millionaire was coming to Abbot's Wood, 
the secretary had propounded the plan to Garvington 
long before the man's arrivai. Hence the constant 
talk of the host about burglars and his somewhat un- 
necessary threat to shoot any one who tried to break 
into the house. The persistence of this remark had 
roused Miss Greeby 's curiosity, and noting that Sil- 
ver and his host were frequently in one another's 
Company, she had seized her opportunity to listen. For 
some time, so cautious were the plotters, she had heard 
nothing particv^at, Wt^ilex Vv^t récognition of Hearne 
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as Pine when she visited the gypsy camp she became 
aware that thèse secret talks were connected with his 
présence. Then a chance remark of Garvîngton's — 
he was always loose-tongued — gave her the due, and 
by threats of exposure she managed to make Silver 
confess the whole plot. Far from thwarting it she 
agreed to let them carry it out, and promised secrecy, 
only extracting a promise that she should be advised 
of the time and place for the trapping of the million- 
aire. And it was this acquiescence of Miss Greeby's 
which puzzled Lambert. 

On the face of it, since she was in love with him, 
it was better for her own private plans that Pine 
should remain alive, because the marriage placed 
Agnes beyond his reach. Why, then, should Miss 
Greeby hâve removed the barrier — and at the cost of 
being hanged for murder ? Lambert had asked Silver 
this question, but had obtained no definite answer, 
since the secretary protested that she had not ex- 
plained her reasons. Jokingly referring to possible 
burglars, she had borrowed the revolver from Silver 
which he had obtained from Garvington, and it was 
this action which first led the little secretary to sus- 
pect her. Afterward, knowing that she had met Pine 
in Abbot's Wood, he kept a close watch on her every 
action to see if she intended to take a hand in the 
game. But Silver protested that he could see no rea- 
son for her doing so, and even up to the moment when 
he confessed to Lambert could not conjecture why she 
had acted in such a manner. 

However, it appeared that she was duly înformed 
of the hour when Pine would probably arrive to pre- 
vent the pretended elopement, and also learned that 
he would be hanging about the blue door. When Sil- 
ver retired for the night he watched the door of her 
bedroom — which was in the same witvç oi l\\ft, \»a::sr 
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truth. Until the bullet was produced in the library 
to fit the revolver it had never struck Garvington that 
the other weapon had been used to kill Pine. And 
, he had honestly believed that Silver — as was actually 
the case — had remained in his bedroom ail the time, 
until he came downstairs to play his part. As to Miss 
Greeby being concemed in the matter, such an idea 
had never entered Garvington's head. The little 
man's hésitation in producing the revolver, when he 
got an inkling of the truth, was due to his dread that 
if Silver was accused of the murder — and at the time 
it seemed as though the secretary was guilty — ^he 
might turn king's évidence to save his neck, and ex- 
plain the very shady plot in which Garvington had 
been engaged. But Lambert had forced his cousin's 
hand, and Silver had been brought to book, with the 
resuit that the young man now sat in his room at the 
inn, quite convinced that Miss Greeby was guilty, yet 
wondering what motive had led her to act in such a 
murderous way. 

Also, Lambert wondered what was best to be done, 
in order to save the family name. If he went to the 
police and had Miss Greeby arrested, the truth of 
Garvington's shady dealings would certainly corne to 
light, especially as Silver was an accessory after the 
fact. On the other hand, if he left things as they 
were, there was always a chance that hints might be 
thrown out by Chaldea — who had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose — ^that he and Agnes were respon- 
sible for the death of Pine. Of course, Lambert, net 
knowing that Chaldea had been listening to the con- 
versation in the cottage, believed that the girl was 
ignorant of the true state of aflfairs, and he wondered 
how he could inform her that the actual criminal was 
known withoul tisVdtv^ Vvç^t mali^ity. He wanted to 
clear his charactet arvà >Jcva\. o^ \v\^ ^\\ft.\\^^^>sft. ke 
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wished to save the famîly name. But ît seemed to 
him that the issue of thèse thîngs lay in the hands of 
Chaldea, and she was bent upon injuring him if she 
could. It was ail very perplexing. 

It was at this point of his méditation that Mother 
Cockleshell arrived at the inn. He heard her jovial voice 
outside and judged from its tone that the old dame 
was in excellent spirits. Her visit seemed to be a 
hint from heaven as to what he should do. Gentilla 
hated Chaldea and loved Agnes, so Lambert felt that 
she would be able to help him. As soon as possible 
he had her brought into the sitting room, and, having 
made her sit down, closed both the door and the win- 
dow, preparatory to telling her ail that he had learned. 
The conversation was, indeed, an important one, and 
he was anxious that it should take place without wit- 
nesses. 

"You are kind, sir," said Mother Cockleshell, who 
had been supplied with a glass of gin and water. "But 
it ain't for tiie likes of me to be sitting down with the 
likes of you." 

"Nonsense ! We must hâve a long talk, and I can't 
expect you to stand ail the time — at your âge." 

"Some Gentiles ain't so anxious to save the legs of 
old ones," remarked Gentilla Stanley cheerfully. "But 
I always did say as you were a golden one for kind- 
ness of heart. Well, them as does what's unexpected 
gets what they don't hope for." 

"I hâve got my heart's désire, Mother," said Lam- 
bert, sitting down and lighting his pipe. "I am happy 



now." 



"Not as happy as you'd like to be, sir," said the old 
woman, speaking quite in the Gentile manner, and 
looking like a décent charwoman. "You've a dear 
wife, as I don't deny, Mr. Lambert, but money is what 
you want." 
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"I hâve enough for my needs." 

"Not for her needs, sir. She should be wrapped in 
cloth of gold and hâve a path of flowers to tread 
upon." 

"It's a path of thoms just now," muttered Lambert 
moodily. 

"Not for long, sir; not for long. I corne to put 
the crooked straight and to raise a lamp to banish 
the dark. Very good this white satin îs," saîd Mother 
GKkleshell irrelevantly, and alluding to the gin. 
"And terbaccer goes well with ît, as there's no deny- 
ing. You wouldn't mind my taking a whiflF, sir, would 
you ?" and she produced a blackened clay pipe which 
had seen much service. "Smoking îs good for the 
nerves, Mr. Lambert." 

The young man handed her his pouch. "Fill up," 
he said, smiling at the idea of his smoking in Com- 
pany with an old gypsy hag. 

"Bless you, my precious !" said Mother Cockleshell, 
accepting the offer with avidity, and talking more in 
the Romany manner. "I allers did say as you were 
what I said before you were, and that's golden, my 
Gorgious one. Ahime!" she blew a wreath of blue 
smoke from her withered lips, "that's food to me, my 
dearie, and beat to my old bones." 

Lambert nodded. "You hinted, in Devonshire, that 
you had something to say, and a few moments ago 
you talked about putting the crooked straight." 

"And don't the crooked need that same?" chuckled 
Gentilla, nodding. "There's trouble at hand, my gen- 
tleman. The child's brewing witch's broth, for sure." 

"Chaldea!" Lambert sat up anxiously. He mis- 
trusted the younger gypsy greatly, and was eager to 
know what she was now doing. 

"Ayel Ayel Ayel" Mother Cockleshell nodded 
three times like a v^T\t^!cAç;\V"a.Où^^>^\\s^. "^Wcame 
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tearîng, rampagious-Hke, to the camp an hour or so 
back and put on her fine clothes — ^may they cleave with 
pain to her skin — to go to the big city. It is true, rye. 
Kara ran by the side of the donkey she rode upon — 
may she hâve an accident — ^to Wanbury." 

"To Wanbury?" Lambert looked startled as ît 
crossed his mind, and not unnaturally, that Chaldea 
mîght hâve gone to inform Inspector Darby about 
the conversation with Garvington in the library. 

"To Wanbury first, sir, and then to Lundra." 

"How can you be certain of that ?" 

"The child treated me Hke the devil's calls her," 
said Gentilla Stanley, shaking her head angrily. "And 
I hâve no trust in her, for a witchly wrong 'un she is. 
When she goes donkey-wise to Wanbury, I says to a 
chai, says I, quick-like, Tollow and watch her games !' 
So the chai runs secret, behind hedges, and comes on 
the child at the railway line making for Lundra. And 
oflF she goes on wheels in place of tramping the droms 
in true Rornany style." 

"What the deuce has she gone to London for?" 
Lambert asked himself in a low voice, but Gentilla's 
sharp ears overheard. 

"Mischief for sure, my gentleman. Hai, but she's 
a bad one, that same. But she plays and I play, with 
the winning for me — since the good cards are always 
in the old hand. Fear nothing, my rye. She cannot 
hurt, though snake that she is, her bite stings." 

The young man did not reply. He was uneasy in 
one way and relieved in another. Chaldea certainly 
had not gone to see Inspector Darby, so she could not 
hâve any intention of bringing the police into the mat- 
ter. But why had she gone to London? He asked 
himself this question and finally put it to the old 
woman, who watched him with bright, twinkling eyes. 

"She's gont for mischief," ansvfwed G^xv\.vV\a.^ \Na4r 
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ding positively. "For mischief's as natural to her as 
cheating is to a Rotnany chai. But l'm a dealer of 
cards myself, rye, and I deal myself the best hand." 

"I wish you'd leave metaphor and corne to plain 
speaking," cried Lambert in an irritable tone, for the 
conversation was getting on his nerves by reason of 
its prolixity and indirectness. 

Mother Cockleshell laughed and nodded, then emp- 
tied the ashes out of her pipe and spoke out, irrele- 
vantly as it would seem: "The child has taken the 
hearts of the young from me/' said she, shaking her 
grizzled head; "but the old cling to the old. With 
them as trusts my wisdom, my rye, I goes across the 
black water to America and leaves the silly ones to 
the child. She'll get them into choky and trouble, for 
sure. And that's a true dukkerin." 

'''Hâve you the money to go to America?" 

"Money?" The old woman chuckled and hugged 
herself. "And why not, sir, when Ishmael Heame 
was my child. Aye, the child of my child, for I am the 
bebee of Heame, bebee being grandmother in our 
Romany tongue, sir." 

Lambert started from his seat, almost too aston- 
ished to speak. "Do you mean to say that you are 
Pine's grandmother ?" 

"Fine? Who is Fine? A Gentile I know not. 
Hearne he was bom and Heame he shall be to me, 
though the grass is now a quilt for him. Ohone! 
Hai mai! Ah, me! Woe! and woe, my gentleman. 
He was the child of my child and the love of my 
heart," she rocked herself to and fro sorrowfully, 
"like a leaf has he fallen from the tree; like the dew 
has he vanished into the blackness of the great shadow. 
Hai mai ! Hai mai ! the sadness of it." 

"Heame your gratidson?" murmured Lambert, star- 
îng at her and scîitceVj ^V.\o\séC\^N^\Nfc\. 
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True. Yes ; it is true," said Gentilla, still rocking. 
He left the road, and the tent, and the merry fire 
under a hedge for your Gentile life. But a born 
Romany he was and no Gorgio. Ahr-r-r !" she shook 
herself with disgust. "Why did he labor for gold 
in the Gentile manner, when he could hâve chored 
and cheated like a true-hearted black one?" 

Her allusions to money suddenly enlightened the 
young man. "Yours îs the name mentioned in the 
sealed letter held by Jarwin?" he cried, with genuine 
amazement written largely on his face. "You inherit 
the millions?" 

Mother Cockleshell wîped her eyes with a corner of 
her shawl and chuckled complacently. "It is so, young 
man, therefore can I take those who hold to my wis- 
dom to the great land beyond the water. Ah, I am 
rich now, sir, and as a Gorgious one could I live be- 
neath a roof-tree. But for why, I asks you, my golden 
rye, when I was bred to the open and the sky ? In a 
tent I was born; in a tent I shall die. Should I go, 
Gentile, it's longing for the free life l'd be, since 
Romany I am and ever shall be. As we says in our 
tongue, my dear, *It's allers the boro matcho that 
pet-a-lay 'dree the pannî,' though true gypsy lingo 
you can't call it for sure." 

"What does it mean?" demanded Lambert, staring 
at the dingy possessor of two millions sterling. 

"It's allers the largest fish that falls back into the 
water," translated Mrs. Stanley. "I told that to Le- 
land, the boro rye, and he goes and puts the same into 
a book for your readings, my dearie !" then she uttered 
a howl and flung up her arms. "But what matter I 
am rich, when my child's child's blood calls out for 
vengeance. l'd give ail the red gold — and red money 
it is, my loved one," she added, fixing a bright pair of 
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eyes on Lambert, "if I could find him as shot the dar- 
ling of my heart." 

Knowing that he could trust her, and pityîng her 
obvions sorrow, Lambert had no hésitation in reveal- 
ing the truth so far as he knew it. "It wasn't a him 
who shot your grandson, but a her." 

"Hai !" Gentilla flung up her arms again, "then I 
was right. My old eyes dicî see like a cat in the dark, 
though brightly shone the moon when he fell." 

"What ? You know ?" Lambert started back again 
at this second surprise. 

"If it's a Gentile lady, I know. A red one large as 
a cow in the meadows, and fierce as an unbroken coït." 

"Miss Greeby !" 

"Greeby! Greeby! So your romî told me," 
shrieked the old woman, throwing up her hands in 
ecstasy. "Says I to her, 'Who's the foxy one?' and 
says she, smiling like, 'Greeby's her name !' " 

"Why did you ask my wife that ?" demanded Lam- 
bert, much astonished. 

"Hai, she was no wife of yours then, sir. Why did 
I ask her? Because I saw the shooting " 

"Of Pine — of Hearne — of your son?" 

"Of who else ? of who else ?" cried Mother Cockle- 
shell, clapping her skinny hand and paddling on the 
floor with her feet. "Says Ishmael to me, 'Bebee/ 
says he, 'my romi îs false and would run away with 
the golden rye this very night as ever was.* And 
says I to him, *It's not so, son of my son, for your 
romi is as true as the stars and purer than gold.' But 
says he, 'There's a letter,' he says, and shows it to me. 
'Lies, son of my son,' says I, and calls on him to play 
the trustful rom. But he pitches down the letter, and 
says he, 'I go this night to stop themtfrom paddling 
the hoof/ and s^.ys I to him, 'No! No!' says I. 
'She's a true one,' "Bm\. Vv^ ^ot.s, ^\v^xv "^ \w ^Jaa camp 
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are sleeping death-like, and I watches, and I follers, 
and I hides." 

"Wheredidyouhider 

"Never mind, dearîe. I hides securely, and sees 
him walking up and down biting the lips of him and 
svvinging his arms. Then I sees — for Oliver was 
bright, and Oliver's the moon, lovey — the big Gentile 
woman corne round and hide in the bushes. Says I to 
myself, says I, 'And what's your game?' I says, not 
knowing the same till she shoots and my child's child 
falls dead as a hedgehog. Then she runs and I run, 
and ail is over." 

Why didn't you denounce her, Gentilla?" 
'And for why, my precious heart ? Who would be- 
lieve the old gypsy? Rather would the Poknees say 
as l'd killed my dear one. No ! no ! Artful am I and 
patient in abiding my time. But the hour strikes, as 
I said when I spoke to your romi in Devonshire no 
less, and the foxy moll shall hang. You see, my dear, 
I waited for some Gentile to speak what I could speak, 
to say as what I saw was truth for sure. You speak, 
and now I can tell my taie to the big policeman at 
Wanbury so that my son's son may sleep quiet, know- 
ing that the evil has come home to her as laid him low. 
But, lovey, oh, lovey, and my precious one!" cried 
the old woman darting forward to caress Lambert's 
hand in a fondling way, "tell me how you know and 
what you leamed. At the cottage you were, and may- 
be out in the open watching the winder of her you 
loved." 

"No," said Lambert sharply, "I was at the cottage 
certainly, but in bed and asleep. I did not hear of 
the crime until I was in London. In this way I found 
out the truth, Mother 1" and he related rapidly ail that 
had been discovered, bringing the narrative right up 
to the confession of Silver, whidi hc dtl^\ltà^\Kwgîà.. 
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The old woman kept her sharp eyes on his expres- 
sive face and hugged his hand every now and then, 
as various points in the narrative struck her. At the 
end she dropped his hand and retumed back to her 
chair chuckling. "It's a sad dukkerin for the foxy 
lady," said Gentîlla, grinning like the wîtch she was. 
"Hanged she will be, and rightful it is to be so !" 

"I agrée with you," replied Lambert relentlessly. 
"Your évidence and that of Silver can hang her, cer- 
tainly. Yet, if she is arrested, and the whole taie 
cornes out in the newspapers, think of the disgrâce to 
my family." 

Mother Cockleshell nodded. 'That's as true as 
true, my golden rye," she said pondering. "And I 
wîsh not to hurt you and the rani, who was kînd to 
me. I go away," she rose to her feet brîskly, "and I 
think. What willyoudo?" 

"I can't say," said Lambert, doubtfully and îrreso- 
lutely. "I must consult my wife. Miss Greeby should 
certainly sufFer for her crime, and yet " 

"Ayel Ayel Aye! The boro rye," she meant 
Garvington, "is a bad one for sure, as we know. 
Shame to him îs shame to you, and I wouldn't hâve 
the rani misérable — ^the good kind one that she is. 
Wait ! aye, wait, my precious gentleman, and we shall 
see." 

"You will say nothing in the meantime," said Lam- 
bert, stopping her at the door, and anxious to know 
exactly what were her intentions. 

"I hâve waited long for vengeance and I can wait 
longer, sir," said Mother Cockleshell, becoming less 
the gypsy and more the respectable almshouse widow. 
"Dépend upon my keeping quiet until " 

"Untilwhat? Until when?" 

"Never you mind " said the woman mysteriously. 
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"Them as sins must suflfer for the sîn. But not you 
and her as is innocent." 

"No violence, Gentilla," said the young man, 
alarmed less the lawless gypsy nature should punish 
Miss Greeby privately. 

"I swear there shall be no violence, rye. Wait, 
for the child îs making mischief, and until we knows 
of her doings we must be silent. Give me your grip- 
per, my dearie," she seized his wrist and bent back 
the palm of the hand to trace the lines with a dirty 
finger. "Good fortune comes to you and to her, my 
golden rye," she droned in true gypsy fashion. 
"Money, and peace, and honor, and many children, 
to carry on a staînless name. Your son shall you 
see, and your son's son, my noble gentleman, and with 
your romi shall you go with happiness to the grave," 
she dropped the hand. "So be it for a true dukkerin, 
and remember Gentilla Stanley when the luck comes 
true." 

"But Mother, Mother," said Lambert, following 
her to the door, as he was still doubtful as to her 
intentions concerning Miss Greeby. 

The gypsy waved him aside solemnly. "Never 
again will you see me, my golden rye, if the stars 
speak truly, and if there be virtue in the lines of the 
hand. I came into your life: I go out of your life: 
and what is written shall be!" she made a mystic 
sign close to his face and then nodded cheerily. 

"Duveleste rye!" was her final greeting, and she 
disappeared swiftly, but the young man did not know 
that the Romany f arewell meant, "God bless you !" 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE DESTINED END. 

As might hâve been anticipated, Lord Garvington 
was in anything but a happy f rame of mind. He left 
Silver in almost a fainting condition, and retumed to 
The Manor feehng very sick himself. The two 
cowardly little men had not the necessarj pluck of 
conspirators, and now that there seemed to be a very 
good chance that their nefarious doings would be 
made public they were both in deadly fear of the con- 
séquences. Silver was in the worst pligfat, since he 
was well aware that the law would omsider him to be 
an accessory after the fact, and that, although his 
neck was not in danger, his liberty assuredly was. He 
was so stunned by the storm which had broken so 
unexpectedly over his head, that he had not even the 
sensé to run away. Ail manly grit — ^wfaat he pos- 
sessed of it — had been knocked out of him, and he 
could only whimper over the fire while waiting for 
Lambert to act. 

Garvington was not quite so downhearted, as he 
knew that his cousin was anxious to consîder the fair 
famé of the family. Thinking thus, he felt a trîfle 
reassured, for the forged letter could not be made 
public without a slur being cast on the name. Then, 
agaîn, Garvington knew that he was innocent of de- 
signing Pine's death, and that, even if Lambert did 
inform the police, he could not be arrested. It is 
only just to say that had the little man known of Miss 
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Greeby's intention to murder the millionaire, he would 
never hâve written the letter which lured the man to 
his doom. And for two reasons: in the first place 
he was too cowardly to risk his neck ; and in the sec- 
ond Fine was of more value to him alive than dead. 
Comforting himself with this reflection, he managed 
to maintain a fairly calm demeanor before his wife. 

But on this night Lady Garvington was particularly 
exasperating, for she constantly asked questions 
which the husband did not feel inclined to answer. 
Having heard that Lambert was in the village, she 
wished to know why he had not been asked to stay 
at The Manor, and defended the young man when 
. Garvington pointed out that an iniquitous person 
who had robbed Agnes of two millions could not be 
tolerated by the man — Garvington meant himself — 
he had wronged. Then Jane inquired why Lambert 
had brought Chaldea to the house, and what had 
passed in the library, but received no answer, save a 
growl. Finally she insisted that Freddy had lost his 
appetite, which was perfectly true. 

"And I thought you liked that way of dressing a 
^ fish so much, dear/' was her wail. "I never seem to 
^quite hit your taste." 

"Oh, bother: leave me alone, Jane. l'm worried." 

"I know you are, for you hâve eaten so little. What 
is the matter?" 

"Everything's the matter, confound your înquisi- 
tiveness. Hasn't Agnes lost ail her money because 
of this selfish marriage with Noël, hang him? How 
the dickens do you expect us to carry on unless we 
borrow ?" 

"Can't you get some money from the person who 
now inherits?" 

Jarwin won't tell me the name." 

But I know who it is," saîd L^dy G^Wvsv^otv. 
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triumphantly. "One of the servants who went to the 
gypsy camp thîs afternoon told my maid, and my maid 
told me. The gypsies are g^eatly excited, and no 
wonder." 

Freddy stared at her. "Excîted, what about?" 

"Why, about the money, dear. Don't you know?*' 

"No, I don't!" shouted Freddy, breaking a glass 
in his irritation. "What îs it? Bother you, Jane. 
Don't keep me hanging on in suspense." 

"l'm sure I never do, Freddy, dear. It's Hubert's 
money which has gone to his mother." 

Garvington jumped up. "Who— who — who îs his 
mother?" he demanded, furiously. 

"That dear old Gentilla Stanley." 

"What ! What ! What !" 

"Oh, Freddy," said his wife plaintively. "You 
make my head ache. Yes, ît's quite true. Celestine 
had it from William the footman. Fancy, Gentilla 
having ail that money. How lucky she îs." 

"Oh, damn her; damn her," growled Garvington, 
breaking another glass. 

"Why, dear. l'm sure she's goîng to make good 
use of the money. She says — so William told Celes- 
tine — ^that she would g^ve a million to leam for cer- 
tain who murdered poor Hubert." 

"Would she? would she? would she?" Garving- 
ton's gooseberry eyes nearly dropped out of his head, 
and he babbled, and burbled, and choked, and splut- 
tered, untîl his wife was quite alarmed. 

"Freddy, you always eat too fast. Go and lie 
down, dear." 

"Yes," said Garvington, rapîdly makîng up his 
mînd to adopt a certain course about which he wished 
his wife to know nothing. "l'il lie down, Jane." 

"And don't take any more wine," warned Jane, 
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as she drifted out of the dinîng-room. "You are 
quîte red as it is, dear." 

But Freddy did not take this advice, but drank 
glass after glass until he became pot-valiant. He 
needed courage, as he intended to go ail by himself 
to the lonely Abbot's Wood Cottage and interview 
Silver. It occurred to Freddy that if he could induce 
the secretary to give up Miss Greeby to justice, 
Mother Cockleshell, out of gratitude, might surrender 
to hîm the sum of one million pounds. Of course, 
the old hag might hâve been talking ail round the 
shop, and her offer might be bluff, but it was worth 
taking into considération. Garvington, thinkingthat 
there was no time to lose, since his cousin might be 
beforehand in denouncing the guilty woman, hurried 
on his fur overcoat, and after leaving a lying state- 
ment with the butler that he had gone to bed, he went 
out by the useful blue door. In a few minutes he 
was trotting along the well-known path making up 
his mind what to say to Silver. The interview did 
not promise to be an easy one. 

"I wish I could do without him," thought the 
treacherous little scoundrel as he left his own prop- 
erty and struck across the waste ground beyond the 
park wall. "But I can't, dash it ail, since he's the 
only person who saw the crime actually committed. 
'Course he'll get jailed as an accessory-after-the-fact : 
but when he comes out V\\ give him a thousand or so 
if the old woman parts. At ail events, l'U see what 
Silver is prepared to do, and then l'U call on old 
Cockleshell and make things right with her. Hang 
it," Freddy had a qualmish feeling. "The exposure 
won't be pleasant for me over that unlucky letter, but 
if I can snaffle a million, it's worth it. Curse the 
honor of the family, IVe got to look after myself 
somehow. Ho ! ho !" he chuckled as \\^ T^rûsofe^x^^ 
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hîs cousin. "What a sell for Noël when he finds that 
l've taken the wînd out of hîs sails. Serve hîm jolly 
well right." 

In this way Garvîngton kept up his spîrits durîng 
the walk, and felt entirely cheerful and virtuous by 
the time he reached the cottage. In the thin, cold 
moonlight, the wintry wood looked spectral and wan. 
The sight of the frowning monoliths, the gaunt, 
frozen trees and the snow-powdered earth, made the 
luxurious little man shîver. Also the anticipated 
conversation rather daunted him, although he decided 
that after ail Silver was but a feeble créature who 
could be easily managed. What Freddy forgot was 
that he lacked pluck himself, and that Silver, driven 
înto a corner, might fight with the courage of despair. 
The sight of the secretary's deadly white and terrified 
face as he opened the door sufficient to peer out 
showed that he was at bay. 

If you corne in Fil shoot," he quavered, brokenly. 
ni — ru brain you with the poker. l'U throw hot 
water on you, and — and scratch out your — your " 

"Corne, corne," said Garvington, boldly. "It's only 
me — a f riend !" 

Silver recognized the voice and the dumpy figure 
of his visitor. At once he dragged him into the 
passage and barred the door quickly, breathing hard 
meanwhile. "I don't mind you," he giggled, hyster- 
ically. "You're in the same boat with me, my lord. 
But I fancied when you knocJked that the police — ^the 

police" ^his voice died weaKÏy in his throat : he cast 

a wild glance around and touched his neck imeasily 
as though he already felt the hangman's rope encir- 
cling it. 

Garvington did not approve of thîs grîm panto- 
mime, and swore. "Fm quite alone, damn you," he 
said rough\y. "Il' s ^ 1t^^^.> ^ '^'^^^' ^^ sat down i 
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and loôsened hîs overcoat, for the place was like a 
Turkish bath for heat. "I want a drînk. You've 
been priming yourself, I see," and he poînted to a 
décanter of port wîne and a bottle of brandy which 
were on the table along wîth a tray of glasses. "SUly 
ass you are to mîx." 

"l'm — Fm — keepîng up my — my spîrîts," gîggled 
Silver, wholly unnerved, and pouring ont the brandy 
with a shaking hand. "There you are, my lord. 
There's water, but no soda." 

"Keepîng up your spîrits by pouring spîrîts down," 
saîd Garvîngton, venturing on a weak joke. "You're 
in a State of siège, too." 

Silver certaînly was. He had bolted the shutters, 
and had piled furniture against the two Windows of 
the room. On the table beside the décanter and bot- 
tles of brandy, lay a poker, a heavy club which Lam- 
bert had brought from Africa, and had left behind 
when he gave up the cottage, a revolver loaded in ail 
six chambers, and a large bread knife. Apparently 
the man was in a dangerous state of despair and was 
ready to give the officers of the law a hostile welcome 
when they came to arrest him. He touched the vari- 
Dus weapons feverishly. 

*'I'll give them beans," he saîd, looking fearfuUy 
Erom right to left. "Every door is locked; every 
window is bolted. l've heaped up chairs and sofas 
md tables and chests of drawers, and wardrobes and 
tnattresses against every opening to keep the devils 
DUt. And the lamps — ^look at the lamps. Ugh!" he 
shuddered. "I can't bear to be in the dark." 

"Plenty of light," observed Garvîngton, and spoke 
truly, for there must hâve been at least six lamps in 
the room — two on the table, two on the mantel-pîece, 
and a couple on the sideboard. And amidst his 
primitive defences sat Silver quailing and o^w^tvw^ 
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at every sound, occasionally pouring brandy down his 
throat to keep up his courage. 

The white looks of the man, the disorder of the 
room, the glare of the many lights, and the real dan- 
ger of the situation, communicated their thrill to 
Garvington. He shivered and looked into shadowy 
corners, as Silver did; then strove to reassure both 
himself and his companîon. "Don't worry so/* he 
said, sipping his brandy to keep him up to concert 
pitch. "l've got an idea which will be good for both 
of us." 

"What is ît?" questioned the secretary cautiously. 
He naturally did not trust the man who had betrayed 
him. 

Do you know who has inherited Pîne's money?" 
No. The person named in the sealed envelope?" 

"Exactly, and the person îs Mother Cockleshell." 

Silver was so amazed that he forgot his fright. 
"What? Is Gentilla Stanley related to Fine?" 

"She's his grandmother, it seems. One of my 
servants was at the camp to-day and found the gyp- 
sies greatly excited over the old cat's windfall." 
Whew !" Silver whistled and drew a deep breath. 
If VA known that, Fd hâve got round the old 
woman. But it's too late now since ail the fat îs on 
the fire. Mr. Lambert knows too much, and you 
hâve confessed what should hâve been kept quiet." 

"I had to save my own skin," said Garvington sul- 
lenly. "After ail, I had nothing to do with the mur- 
der. I never guessed that you were so mixed up in 
it until Lambert brought that bullet to fit the revolver 
I lent you." 

"And which I gave to Miss Greeby," snapped Sil- 
ver tartly. "She îs the criminal, not me. What a 
wax she will be in when she learns the truth. I ex- 
pect your cousm WiW Vva^^ \v^x •axx^^^s.d " 
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"I don't think so. He has some sîUy idea în his 
head about the honor of our name, and won't press 
matters unless he îs forced to." 

"Who can force him?" asked Silver, lookîng more 
at ease, sînce he saw a gleam of hope. 

"Chaldea! She's death on makîng trouble." 

"Can't we silence her? Remember you swîng on 
my hook." 

"No, I don't," contradîcted Garvington sharply. 
"I can't be arrested." 

"For forging that letter you can!" 

"Not at ail. I did not write it to lure Fine to hîs 
death, but only wîshed to maîm him." 

"That will get you înto trouble," insîsted Silver, 
anxious to hâve a companion în misery. 

"It won't, I tell you. There's no one to prosecute. 
You are the person who is in danger, as you knew 
Miss Greeby to be guilty, and are therefore an acces- 
sory after the fact." 

"If Mr. Lambert has the honor of your family at 
heart he will do nothing," said the secretary hope- 
fuUy ; "for if Miss Greeby is arrested along with me 
the writing of that letter is bound to come out." 

*'I don't care. It's worth a million." 

" What is worth a million ?" 

"The exposure. See hère, Silver, I hear that 
Mother Cockleshell is willing to hand over that simi 
to the person who finds the murderer of her grand- 
son. We know that Miss Greeby is guilty, so why 
not give her up and earn the money ?" 

The secretary rose in quivering alarm. "But Fd 
be arrested also. You said so; you know you said 
so. 

"And I say so again," remarked Garvington, lean- 
îng back coolly. "You'd not be hanged, you know, 
although she would. A few years in prison would 
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be your little lot and when you came out I could give 
you say — er — er — ^ten thousand pounds. There! 
That's a splendid offer." 

"Where would you get the ten thousand? Tell 
me !" asked Silver wîth a curious look. 

"From the million Mother Cockleshell would hand 
over to me." 

"For denouncing me?" 

"For denouncing Miss Greeby." 

"You beast!" shrieked Silver hysterîcally. "You 
know quite well that if she is taken by the police I 
hâve no chance of escaping. l'd run away now if 
I had the cash. But I haven't. I count on your 
cousin keeping quiet because of your familj name, 
and you shan*t give the show away." 

"But think," said Garvington, perstfasiTely, "a 
whole million." 

"For you, and only ten thousand for ne. Oh, I 
like that." 

"Well, m make it twenty thousand** 

"No ! no." 

"Thirty thousand." 

"No! no! no!" 

"Forty, fifty, sixty, seventy — oh, kanf^ it, you 
greedy beast! l'il give you one hundred thousand 
You'd be rich for life then." 

"Would I, curse you!" Silver clenchcd hîs fists 
and backed against the wall looldng decidedly dan- 
gerous. "And risk a life-long sentence to get the 
money while you take the lion's share." 

"You'd only get ten years at most," argued the 
visitor, annoyed by what he considered to be silly 
objections. 

"Ten years are ten centuries at my tîme of life. 
You shan't denounce me." 

Garvington tos.^. **X^^,\ ^^\l" he declared, ren- 
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dered desperate by the dread lest he should lose the 
million. "Fm going to Wanbury to-night to tell In- 
specter Darby and get a warrant for Miss Greeby's 
arrest along with yours as her accomplice." 

Silver flung himself forward and gripped Gar- 
vington's coat. "You daren't!" 

"Yes, I dare. I can't be hurt. I didn't murder the 
man and Fm not going to lose a pile of money for 
your silly scruples." 

"Oh, my lord, consider." Silver in a panic 
dropped on his knees. "I shall be shut up for years ; 
it will kill me; it will kill me! And you don't know 
what a terrible and élever woman Miss Greeby is. 
She may deny that I gave her the revolver and I 
can't prove that I did. Then I might be accused of 
the crime and hanged. Hanged!" crîed the poor 
wretch miserably. "Oh, you'll never gîve me away, 
my lord, will you." 

"Confound you, don't I risk my réputation to get 
the money," raged Garvington, shaking off the trem- 
bling arms which were round his knees. "The truth 
of the letter will hâve to come out, and then Fm 
dished so far as society is concemed. I wouldn't 
do it — tell that is — ^but that the stakes are so large. 
One million is waiting to be picked up and Fm going 
to pick it up." 

"No! no! no! no!" Silver grovelled on the floor 
and embraced Garvington's feet. But the more he 
wailed the more insulting and determined did the 
visitor become. Like ail tyrants and bullies Gar- 
vington gained strength and courage from the in- 
creased feebleness of his victim. "Don't give me up/' 
wept the secretary, nearly beside himself with terror ; 
don't give me up." 

Oh, damn you, get out of the way!" said Gar- 
vington, and made for the door. "I go %tra.\^ \s> 
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Wanbury," which statement was a lie, as he first în- 
tended to see Mother Cockleshell at the camp and 
make certain that the reward was safe. But Sîlver 
believed him and was goaded to frenzy. 

"You shan't go Y* he screamed, leapîng to hîs feet, 
and before Garvîngton knew where he was the sec- 
retary had the heavy poker în his grasp. The Httle 
fat lord gave a cry of terror and dodged the first 
blow which merely fell on his shoulder. But the sec- 
ond alighted on his head and with a moan he dropped 
to the ground. Silver flung away the poker. 

"Are you dead? are you dead?" he gasped, kneel- 
îng beside Garvington, and placed his hand on the 
senseless man's heart. It still beat feebly, so he arose 
with a sigh of relief. "He's only stunned," panted 
Silver, and staggered unsteadily to the table to seize 
a glass of brandy. "Fil, ah — ah — ah!" he shrîeked 
and dropped the tumbler as a loud and continuons 
knocking came to the front door. 

Naturally in his state of panic he believed that the 
police had actually arrived, and hère he had struck 
down Lord Garvington. Even though the little man 
was not dead, Silver knew that the assault would add 
to his punishment, although he might hâve concluded 
that the lesser crime was swallowed up in the greater. 
But he was too terrified to think of doing anything 
save hiding the stunned man, and with a gigantic 
effort he managed to fling the body behînd the sofa. 
Then he piled up rugs and cushîons between the wall 
and the back of the sofa until Garvington was quite 
hidden and ran a considérable risk of beîng suffo- 
cated. Ail the tîme the ominous knocking contîn- 
ued, as though the gallows was being constructed. 
At least it seemed so to Silver's disturbed fancy, and 
he crept along to the door holding the revolver in an 
unsteady griç. 
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«Who— who— is " 

"Let me în; let me in," said a loud, hard voice. 



"l'm Mîss Greeby. I hâve coma to save you. Let 
me în." 

Silver had no hésitation in obeying, since she was 
în as much danger as he was and could not huit him 
without hurting herself. With tremblîng fingers he 
unbolted the door and opened it, to find her tall and 
stately and tremendously impatient on the threshold, 
She stepped in and banged the door to without lock- 
îng it. Silver's teeth chattered so much and his limbs 
trembled so greatly that he could scarcely move or 
speak. On seeing this — for there was a lamp în the 
passage — Miss Greeby picked him up în her big arms 
like a baby and made for the sitting-room. When 
within she pitched Silver on to the sofa behind which 
Garvîngton lay senseless, and placing her arms 
akimbo surveyed him viciously. 

"You infernal worm !" said Miss Greeby, grim and 
savage în her looks, "you hâve split on me, hâve 
you?" 

"How — how — how do you know ?" quavered Silver 
mechanically, noting that in her long driving coat 
wîth a man's cap she looked more masculine than 



ever. 

te 



How do I know? Because Chaldea was hiding 
under the studio window this aftemoon and over- 
heard ail that passed between you and Garvîngton 
and that meddlesome Lambert. She knew that I 
was în danger and came at once to London to tell me 
sînce I had given her my address. I lost no time, 
but motored down hère and dropped her at the camp. 
Now IVe come to get you out of the country." 

"Me out of the country ?" stammered the secretary. 

"Yes, you cowardly swine, although Td rather 
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choke the lîfe out of you if it could be donc wîth 
safety. You denounced me, you beast." 

"I had to; my own neck was in danger." 

"It*s in danger now. Fd strangle you for two 
pins. But I intend to send you abroad since your 
évidence is dangerous to me. If you are out of the 
way there's no one else can state that I shot Pîne. 
Here's twenty pounds in gold;" she thrust a canvas 
bag into the man's shaking hands; "get on your coat 
and cap and FU take you to the nearest seaport 
wherever that is. My motor is on the verge of the 
wood. You must get on board some ship and sail 
for the world's end. l'il send you more money when 
you Write. Come, come," she stamped, "sharp's the 
Word." 

"But— but— but " 

Miss Greeby lifted him ofï the sofa by the scruff 
of the neck. "Do you want to be killed?" she said 
between her teeth, "there's no time to be lost. Chal- 
dea tells me that Lambert threatens to hâve me 
arrested." 

The prospect of safety and prosperity in a distant 
land so appealed to Silver that he regained his cour- 
age in a wonderfuUy short space of time. Rising to 
his feet he hastily drained another glass of brandy 
and the color came back to his wan cheeks. But for 
ail the quantity he had drank that same evening he 
was not in the least intoxicated. He was about to 
rush out of the room to get his coat and cap when 
Miss Greeby laid a heavy hand on his shoulder. 

"Is there any one else in the house?" she asked 
suspiciously. 

Silver cast a glance towards the sofa. "There's 
no servant," he said in a stronger voice. "I hâve 
been cooking and looking after myself since I came 
hère. But— but— but " 
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"But what, you hound?" she shook him fiercely. 

"Garvîngton's behind the sofa." 

"Garvington !" Mîss Greeby was on the spot în a 
moment pulHng away the concealing nigs and cush- 
îons. "Hâve you murdered him?" she demanded, 
drawing a deep breath and lookîng at the senseless 



man. 



No, he's only stunned. I struck hîm , with the 
poker because he wanted to denounce me." 

"Quîte rîght." Miss Greeby patted the head of 
her accomplice as if he were a child, "You're bolder 
than I thought. Go on ; hurry up ! Before Garving- 
ton recovers his sensés we'll be far enough away. 
Denounce me; denounce him, will you?" she saîd, 
looking at Garvington whîle the secretary slipped out 
of the room ; "you do so at your own cost, my lord. 
That forged letter won't tell in your favor. Ha!'* 
she started to her f eet. "What's that 1 Who's hère ?" 

She might well ask. There was a struggle going 
on în the passage, and she heard cries for help. Mîss 
Greeby flung open the sitting-room door, and Sîlver, 
embracing Mother Cockleshell, tumbled at her feet. 
"She got in by the door you left open," cried Sîlver 
breathlessly, "hold her or we are lost ; we'U never get 
away." 

"No, you won't!" shouted the dishevelled old 
woman, producing a knife to keep Miss Greeby at 
bay. "Chaldea came to the camp and I leamed 
through Kara how she'd brought you down, my Gen- 
tîle lady. I went to tell the golden rye, and he's on 
the way hère with the village polîceman. You're 
done for." 

"Not yet." Mîss Greeby darted under the uplîfted 
knife and caught Gentîlla round the waîst. The next 
moment the old woman was flung against the wall, 
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breathless and broken up. But she still contrîved 
to hurl curses at the murderess of her grandson. 

"I saw you shoot him; I saw you shoot hîm," 
screamed Mother Cockleshell, trying to rise. 

"Silver, make for the motor; ît's near the camp; 
follow the path," ordered Miss Greeby breathlessly; 

"there's no time to be lost As to this old devîl " 

she snatched up a lamp as the secretary dashed out 
of the house, and flung it faîrly at GentîUa Stanley. 
In a moment the old woman was yellîng wîth agony, 
and scrambled to her feet a pillar of fire. Miss 
Greeby laughed in a taunting manner and hurled 
another lamp behind the sofa. "You'd hâve given 
me up also, would you, Garvington ?" she cried in her 
deep tone; "take that, and that, and that." 

Lamp after lamp was smashed and burst înto 
flames, until only one was left. Then Miss Greeby, 
seeing with satisfaction that the entire room was on 
fire and hearing the sound of hasty footsteps and the 
echoing of distant voices, rushed in her tum from 
the cottage. As she bolted the voice of Garvington 
screaming with pain and dread was heard as he came 
to his sensés to find himself encircled by fire. And 
Mother Cockleshell also shrieked, not so much be- 
cause of her agony as to stop Miss Greeby from 
escaping. 

"Rye! Rye! she's running; catch her; catch her. 
Aha — aha — aha!" and she sank into the now blazing 
furnace of the room. 

The walls of the cottage were of mud, the parti- 
tions and roof of wood and thatch, so the whole place 
soon burned like a bonfire. Miss Greeby shot out of 
the door and strode at a quick pace across the glade. 
Poit as she passed beyond the monoliths, Lambert, in 
Company wît\v a ço\vlÇ3K\^.Tv, ttiade a sudden appear- 
ance and blocked Vvet v^^.-^ ol ^^^-sîc^^. ^\^ 7^ ^grlm 
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détermination to thwart him she kilted up her skirts 
and leaped like a kangaroo towards the undergrowth 
beneath the leafless trees. By this time the fiâmes 
were shooting through the thatched roof in long 
scarlet streamers and illuminated the spectral wood 
with awful light. 

"Stop ! stop !" cried Lambert, racing to eut off the 
woman's retreat, closely followed by the constable. 

Miss Greeby laughed scornfuUy, and instead of 
avoiding them as they crossed her path, she darted 
straight towards the pair. In a moment, by a dex- 
terous touch of her shoulders right and left, she 
knocked them over by taking them unawares, and 
then sprang down the path which curved towards the 
gypsies' encampment. At its end the motor was 
waiting, and so vivid was the light that she saw Sil- 
ver's black figure bending down as he frantically 
strove to start the machine. She travelled at top 
speed, fearful lest the man should escape wîthout her. 

Then came an onrush of Romany, attracted to the 
glade by the fire. They guessed from Miss Greeby's 
haste that something was seriously wrong and tried 
to stop her. But, delivering blows straight from the 
shoulder, hère, there, and everywhere, the woman 
managed to break through, and finally reached the 
end of the pathway. Hère was the motor and safety, 
sînce she hoped to make a dash for the nearest sea- 
port and get out of the kingdom before the police 
authorities could act. 

But the stars in theîr course fought against her. 
Silver, having started the machinery, was already 
handling the steering gear, and bent onty upon saving 
hîs own misérable self, had put the car in motion. 
He could only drive in a slip-slop amateur way and 
aimlessly zigzagged down the sloping bank which fell 
away to the high road. As the motor began to gather 
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speed Miss Greeby ran for her lîfe and liberty, rang- 
ing at length breathlessly alongside. The gypsîes 
tailed behind, shouting. 

"Stop, you beast!" screamed Miss Greeby, feelîng 
fear for the first time, and she tried to grab the car 
for the purpose of swingîng herself on board. 

But Silver urged ît to greater speed. "I save my- 
self; myself," he shrieked shrilly and unhinged by 
deadly terror, "get away; get away." 

In his panîc he twisted the wheel in the wrong 
direction, and the big machine swerved obedîently. 
The next moment Miss Greeby was knocked down 
and writhed under the wheels. She uttered a tragic 
cry, but little Silver cared for that. Rendered merci- 
less with fear he sent the car right over her body, and 
then drove desperately down the hill to gain the hard 
road. Miss Greeby, with a broken back, lay on the 
ground and saw as in a ghastly dream her machine 
flash roaring along the highway driven by a man who 
could not manage it. Even in her pain a smile crept 
over her pale face. 

"He's done for, the little beast," she muttered, "he'U 
smash. Lambert ! Lambert !" The man whose name 
she breathed had arrived as she spoke; and knelt 
breathlessly beside her to raise her head. "You — 
you — oh, poor créature!" he gasped. 

"l'm done for, Lambert," she panted in deadly 
pain, "back broken. I sinned for you, but — ^but you 
can't hang me. Look — ^look after Garvington — 
Cockleshell too — look — ^look — aughl" and she 
moaned. 

"Where are they?" 

"In — in — the — cottage," murmured the woman, 
and fell back in a fainting condition with a would-be 
sneering laugh. 

Lambert statteA \.o VC\ç> \^^V ^Viv ^xv oath, and leav- 
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ing the wretched woman to the care of some gypsîes^ 
ran back to the glade. The cottage was a mass of 
streaming, crackling fiâmes, and there was no water 
to extinguish thèse, as he realîzed with sudden fear. 
It was terrible to think that the old woman and Gar- 
vîngton were burnîng in that fumace, and desperately 
anxious to save at least one of the two, Lambert tried 
to enter the door. But the beat of the fire drove him 
back, and the fiâmes seemed to roar at his discom- 
fiture. He could do nothing but stand helplessly and 
gaze upon what was plainly Garvîngton's funeral 
pyre. 

By this time the villagçrs were making for the 
wood, and the whole place rang with cries of excite- 
ment and dismay. The wintry scène was revealed 
only too clearly by the ruddy glare and by the same 
sinister light. Lambert suddenly beheld Chaldea at 
his elbow. Gripping his arm, she spoke hoarsely, 
"The tiny rye is dead. He drove the engine over a 
bank and it smashed him to a pulp." 

"Oh! ah! And— and Miss Grceby?" 

"She is dying." 

Lambert clenched his hands and groaned, "Gar- 
vington and Mother Cockleshell?" 

"She is dead and he is dead by now," said Chaldea, 
looking with a callous smile at the buming cottage,, 
"both are dead — Lord Garvington." 

"Lord Garvington?" Lambert groaned again. He 
had forgotten that he now possessed the title and 
what remained of the family estâtes. 

"Avali!" cried Chaldea, clapping her hands and 
nodding toward the cottage with a meaning smile^ 
"there's the bonfire to celebrate the luck/' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A FINAL SURPRISE. 

A WEEK later and Lambert was seated in the library 
of The Manor, lookîng wom and anxious. His wan 
appearance was not due so much to what he had 
passed through, trying as late events had been, as to 
his dread of what Inspecter Darby was about to say. 
That officer was beside him, getting ready for an im- 
médiate conversation by tuming over various papers 
which he produced f rom a large and well-filled pocket- 
book. Darby looked complacent and important, as 
an examination into the late tragedy had added g^eatly 
to his réputation as a zealous officer. Things were 
now more ship-shape, as Miss Greeby had died after 
making confession of her crime and had been duly 
buried by her shocked relatives. The ashes of Lord 
Garvington and Mother Cockleshell, recovered from 
the débris of the cottage, had also been disposed of 
with religions cérémonies, and Silver's broken body 
had been placed in an unwept grave. The frightful 
catastrophe which had resulted in the death of four 
people had been the talk of the United Kingdom for 
the entire seven days. 

What Lambert was dreading to hear was the report 
of Miss Greeby's confession, which Inspecter Darby 
had come to talk about. He had tried to see her him- 
self at the village inn, whither she had been trans- 
f erred to die, Wt s\v^ VvaA x^ixi^^^ lo let him come to 
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her dying bed, and therefore he did not know în what 
State of mind she had passed away. Judging from 
the vindictive spirit which she had displayed, Lambert 
fancied that she had told Darby the whole wretched 
story of the forged letter and the murder. The last 
was bound to be confessed, but the young man had 
hoped against hope that Miss Greeby would be silent 
regarding Garvîngton's share in the shameful plot. 
Wickedly as his cousin had behaved, Lambert did not 
wish his memory to be smirched and the family honor 
to be tarnished by a révélation of the little man's true 
character. He heartily wished that the evil Garving- 
ton had done might be buried with him, and the whole 
sordid affair forgotten. 

"First, my lord," said Darby leisurely, when his 
papers were in order, "I hâve to congratulate your 
lordship on your accession to the title. Hitherto so 
busy hâve I been that there has been no time to do 
this." 

"Thank you, Mr. Inspector, but I regret that I 
should hâve succeeded through so tragic a death." 

"Yes, yes, my lord! the feeling does you honor," 
Darby nodded sympathetically ; "but it must be some 
comfort for you to know that your poor cousin per- 
ished when on an errand of mercy, although his aim 
was not perhaps quite in accordance with strict jus- 
tice." 

Lambert stared. "I don't know what you mean," 
he remarked, being puzzled by this coupling of Gar- 
vington's name with any good deed. 

"Of course you don't, my lord. But for you to 
understand I had better begin with Miss Greeby's con- 
fession. I must touch on some rather intimate things, 
however," said the inspector rather shyly. 

"Meaning that Miss Greeby was in love with me." 

"Exactly, my lord. Her love for you — if you will 
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excuse my mentionîng so private a subject — caused 
the whole catastrophe." 

"Indeed," the young man felt a sensé of relief, as 
îf Darby put the matter in this way the truth about 
the forged letter could scarcely hâve corne to light, 
^*will you explaîn?" 

"Certainly, my lord. Miss Greeby always wished 
to marry your lordship, but she knew that you loved 
your wife, the présent Lady Garvington, who was then 
Lady Agnes Fine. She believed that you and Lady 
Agnes would sooner or later run away together." 

"There was no reason she should think so," said 
Noël, becoming scarlet. 

"Of course not, my lord. Pardon me ag^in for 
speaking of such very private matters. But I can 
scarcely make your lordship understand how the late 
Sir Hubert Fine came by his death unless I am pain- 
fully frank." 

"Go on, Mr. Inspector," Noël leaned back and 
folded his arms. "Be frank to the verge of rudeness, 
if you like." 

"Oh, no, no, my lord ; certainly not," Darby said in 
a shocked manner. "I will be as délicate as I possibly 
can. Well, then, my lord, Miss Greeby, thinking that 
you might elope with the then Lady Agnes Fine, re- 
solved to place an even greater barrier between you 
than the marriage." 

"What could be a possibly greater barrier?" 

"Your honor, my lord, your strict sensé of honor. 
Miss Greeby thought that if she got rid of Sir Hu- 
bert, and Lady Agnes was in possession of the mil- 
lions, that you would never risk her losing the same 
for your sake." 

"She was right in supposing that, Mr. Inspector, but 
how did Miss Greeby know that Lady Ag^es would 
lose the money if she married me?" 
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**Sir Hubert told her so himself, my lord, when she 
discovered that he was at the Abbot's Wood camp un-^ 
der the name of Ishmael Heame." 

"His real name." 

**Of course, my lord; of course. And having made 
thîs discovery and knowing how jealous Sir Hubert 
was of his wife — if you will pardon my mentioning 
the fact — Miss Greeby laid a trap to lure him to The 
Manor that he might be shot/' 

The listener moved uneasily, and he now quîte ex- 
pected to hear the révélation of Garvington's forgery. 
*'Go on, Mr. Inspector." 

"Miss Greeby," pursued the officer, glancing at his 
notes, "knew that the late Mark Silver, who was Sir 
Hubert's secretary, was not well disposed toward his 
employer, as he fancied that he had been cheated out 
of the proceeds of certain inventions. Miss Greeby 
worked on this point and induced Silver to forge a 
letter purporting to come from Lady Agnes to you 
saying that an elopement had been arranged." 

"Oh," Lambert drew a breath of relief, "so Silver 
laid a trap, did he?" 

"Yes, my lord, and a very clever one. The letter 
was arranged by Silver to fall into Sir Hubert's 
hands. That unfortunate gentleman came to the blue 
door at the appointed time, then Miss Greeby, who 
had climbed out of the window of her bedroom to 
hide in the shrubbery, shot the unsuspecting man. 
She then got back into her room — and a very clever 
climber she must hâve been, my lord — and afterward 
mingled with the guests." 

"But why did she think of lurîng Sir Hubert to be 
shot?" asked Noël with feigned ignorance, "when she 
ran such a risk of being discovered ?" 

"Ah, my lord, therein lies the cleverness of the 
îdea. Poor Lord Garvington had lhTe^.te.tss.d lo ^^.^f^V 
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any burglar, and that gave Miss Greeby the idea. It 
was her hope that your late cousin might kill Sir Hu- 
bert by mistaking him for a robber, and she only 
posted herself in the shrubbery to shoot if Sir Hubert 
was not killed. He was not, as we know that the shot 
fired by Lord Garvington only broke his arm. Miss 
Greeby made sure by killing him herself, and very 
cleverly she did so." 

"And what about my late cousîn's philanthropie 
visit to Silver ?" 

'*Ah, my lord, that was a mistake. His lordship 
was informed of the forged letter by Chaldea the 
gypsy girl, who found it in Sir Hubert's tent, and for 
the sake of your family wished to get Silver out of the 
country. It would hâve been dreadful — ^as Lord Gar- 
vington rightly considered — ^that the name of his sis- 
ter and your name should be mentioned in connection 
with an elopement even though it was untrue. He 
therefore went to induce Silver to leave the country, 
but the man, instead of being grateful, stunned his 
lordship with a blow from a poker which he had 
picked up." 

"How was that known, Mr. Inspector?" 

"Miss Greeby had the truth from his own lips. Sil- 
ver threatened to denounce her, and knowing this 
Chaldea went to London to wam her." 

"Oh," muttered Lambert, thinking of what Gentilla 
Stanley had said, "how did she find out?" 

"She overheard a conversation between Silver and 
Lord Garvington in the cottage." 

Lambert was relieved again, since Miss Greeby had 
not evidently mentioned him as being mixed up with 
the matter. "Yes, Mr. Inspector, I can guess the rest. 
This unfortunate woman came down to get Silver, 
who could \\a\e Vvaiv^^d tvet, out of the country, and he 
set fire to t\\e colla^^r ; 
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"She set fire to it," corrected Darby quickly, "by 
chance, as she told me, she overtumed a lamp. Of 
course. Lord Garvington, being senseless, was burned 
to death. Gentilla Stanley was also burned." 

"How dîd she corne to be there ?" 

"Oh, ît seems that Gentilla followed Hearne — he 
was her grandson I hear from the gypsîes — to The 
Manor on that night and saw the shooting. But she 
said nothing, not feeling sure if her unsupported tes- 
timony would be sufficient to convict Miss Greeby. 
However, she watched that lady and followed her to 
the cottage to denounce her and prevent the escape of 
Silver — who knew the truth also, as she ascertained. 
Silver knocked the old woman down and stunned her, 
so she also was burned to death. Then Silver ran for 
the motor car and crushed Miss Greeby — since he 
could not manage the machine." 

"Did he crush her on purpose, do you think?" 

"No," said Darby after a pause, "I don't think so. 
Miss Greeby was rich, and if the pair of them had 
escaped Silver would hâve been able to extort money. 
He no more killed her than he killed himself by dash- 
ing into that chalk pit near the road. It was misman- 
agement of the motor in both cases." 

Lambert was quiet for a time. "Is that ail?" he 
asked, looking up. 

"Ail, my lord," answered the înspector, gatherîng 
his papers together. 

"Is anything else likely to appear in the papers?" 

"No, my lord." 

"I noted," said Lambert slowly, "that there was no 
mention of the forged letter made at the inquest." 

Darby nodded. "I arranged that, my lord, since 
the forged letter made so free with your lordship's 
name and that of the présent Lady Garvington. As 
you probably saw, it was only stated that the late Sir 
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Hubert had gone to meet hîs secretary at The Manor 
and that Miss Greeby, knowing of his coming, had 
shot him. The motive was ascribed as anger at the 
late Sir Hubert for having lost a great sum of money 
which Miss Greeby entrusted to him for the purpose 
of spéculation." 

"And is it true that such money was entrusted and 
lost ?" 

"Perfectly true, my lord. I saw in that fact a chance 
of hiding the real truth. It would do no good to make 
the forged letter public and would cast discrédit both 
on the dead and the living. Therefore ail that has 
been said does not even hint at the trap laid by Silver. 
Now that ail parties concemed are de^d and buried, 
no more will be heard of the matter, and your lordship 
can sleep in peace." 

The young man walked up and down the room for 
a few minutes while the inspector made ready to de- 
part. Noël was deeply touched by the man's considér- 
ation and made up his mind that he should not lose 
by the delicacy he had shown in preserving hîs name 
and that of Agnes from the tongue of gossips. He 
saw plainly that Darby was a man he could thoroughly 
trust and forthwith dîd so. 

"Mr. Inspector," he said, coming forward to shake 
hands, "you hâve acted in a most kind and generous 
manner and I cannot show my appréciation of your 
behavîor more than by telling you the exact truth of 
this sad affair." 

1 know the truth," said Darby staring. 
^Not the exact truth, which closely concerns the 
honor of my family. But as you hâve saved that by 
suppressing certain évidence it is only rîght that you 
•should know more than you do know." 

"I shall keep quiet anything that you tell me, my 
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lord/' said Darby greatly pleased; "that is, anything 
that is consistent with my officiai duty." 

*'Of course. Also I wish you to know exactly how 
matters stand, since there may be trouble with Chal- 
dea/' 

"Oh, I don't think so, my lord. Chaldea has mar- 
ried that dwarf." 

'Kara, the Servian gypsy ?" 

'Yes. She's given him a bad time, and he put up 
with it because he had no authority over her ; but now 
that she's his romi — as thèse people call a wife — 
he'U make her dance to his playing. They left Eng- 
land yesterday for foreign parts — Hungary, I fancy, 
my lord. The gîrl won't come back in a hurry, for. 
Kara will keep an eye on her." 

Lambert drew a long breath of relief. "I am glad," 
he said simply, "as I never shoujd hâve felt safe while 
she remained in England." 

"Felt safe ?" echoed the officer suspiciously. 

His host nodded and told the man to take a seat 
again. Then, without wasting further time, he re- 
lated the real truth about the forged letter. Darby 
listened to the récital in amazement and shook his 
head sadly over the delinquency of the late Lord Gar- 
vington. 

"Well ! Well !" said the inspector staring, "to think 
as a nobleman born and bred should act in this way." 

"Why shouldn't a nobleman be wicked as well as 
the grocer?" said Lambert impatientîy, "and accord- 
îng to the socialistic press ail the evil of humanity is 
to be found in aristocratie circles. However, you 
know the exact truth, Mr. Inspector, and I hâve con- 
fided to you the secret which concerns the honor of 
my family. You won't abuse my confidence." 

Darby rose and extended his hand. "You may be 
sure of that, my lord. What you hâve told me wlll 
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never be rq)catcd. Everything în connection with this 
matter is finished, and you will hear no more about 

"Fm glad and thankful," saîd the other, again draw- 
îng a breath of relief, "and to show my appréciation 
of your services, Darby, I shall send you a substantial 
check." 

"Oh, my lord, I couldn't take ît. I only did my 
duty/' 

"I think you did a great deal more than that," an- 
swered the new Lord Garvington dryly, "and had you 
acted entirely on the évidence you gathered together, 
and especially on the confession of that misérable 
woman, you might hâve made public much that I 
would prefer to keep private. Take the money from 
a f riend, Darby, and as a mark of esteem for a man." 

"Thank you, my lord," replied the înspector 
straightly, "I don't deny but what my conscience and 
my duty to the Government will allow me to take it 
since you put it in that way. And as I am not a rich 
man the money will be welcome. Thank you !" 

With a warm hand-shake the inspector took his de- 
parture and Noël oflFered up a silent prayer of thank- 
fulness to God that things had tumed out so admi- 
rably. His shifty cousin was now dead and there was 
no longer any danger that the honor of the family, 
for which so much had been sacrificed, both by him- 
self and Agnes, would be smirched. The young man 
regretted the death of Mother Côckleshell, who had 
been so well disposed toward his wife and himself, 
but he rejoiced that Chaldea had left England under 
the guardianship of K^ara, as henceforth — ^if he knew 
anythîng of the dwarf's jealous disposition — ^the girl 
would trouble him no more. And Silver was dead and 
buried, which did away with any possible trouble com- 
îng from tli^Lt qji^iVw. YVxvaîi^ , -^cy^r Miss Greeby, 
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who had sinned for love, was out of the way and 
there was no need to be anxious on her account. Fate 
had made a clean sweep of ail the actors in the trag- 
cdy, and Lambert hoped that this particular play was 
ended. 

When the înspector went away, Lord Garvington 
sought out his wife and his late cousîn's widow. To 
them he reported ail that had passed and gave them 
the joyful assurance that nothing more would be 
heard in connection with the late tragic events. Both 
ladies were delighted. 

"Poor Freddy," sîghed Agnes, who had quite for- 
gîven her brother now that he had paid for his sins, 
"he behaved very badly; ail the same he had his good 
points, Noël." 

"Ah, he had, he had," said Lady Garvington, the 
widow, shaking her untidy head, "he was selfish and 
greedy, and perhaps not so thoughtful as he might 
hâve been, but there are worse people than poor 
Freddy." 

Noël could not help smiling at this somewhat 
guarded eulogy of the dead, but did not pursue the 
subject. "Well, Jane, you must not grieve too much." 

"No, I shall not," she admitted bluntly, "I am going 
to be quiet for a few months and then perhaps I may 
marry again. But I shall marry a man who lives on 
nuts and roots, my dear Noël. Never again," she 
shuddered, "shall I bother about the kitchen. I shall 
burn Freddy's recipes and cookery books." 

Lady Garvington evidently really felt relieved by 
the death of her greedy little husband, although she 
tried her best to appear sorry. But the twinkle of 
relief in her eyes betrayed her, and neither Noël nor 
Agnes could blâme her. She had enough to live on — 
since the new lord had arranged this in a most gêner- 
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ous manner — and she was f ree from the cares of the 
kitchen. 

"So ril go to London in a few days when IVe 
packed up," said the widow nodding, "you two dears 
can stay hère for your second honeymoon." 

"It will be concemed with pounds. shillings, and 
pence, then," said Agnes with a smile, "for Noël has 
to get the estate put in order. Things are very bad 
just now, as I know for certain. But we must try 
to save The Manor from going out of the family." 

It was at this moment, and while the trio wondered 
how the iinancial condition of the Lamberts was to be 
improved, that a message came saying that Mr. Jar- 
win wished to see Lord and Lady Garvington in the 
library. Wondering what the lawyer had corne about, 
and dreading further bad news, the young couple de- 
scended, leaving the widow to her packing up. They 
found the lean, dry solicitor waiting for them with a 
smiling face. 

"Oh !" said Agnes as she greeted him, "then it's net 
bad news?" 

"On the contrary," said Jarwin, with his cough, "it 
is the best of news." 

Noël looked at him hard. "The best of news to me 
at the présent moment would be information about 
money," he said slowly. "I hâve a title, it is true, but 
the estate is much encumbered." 

"You need not trouble about that, Lord Garving- 
ton ; Mrs. Stanley has put ail that right." 

"What?" asked Agnes greatly agitated. "Has she 
made over the mortgages to Noël? Oh, if she only 
has." 

"She has done better than that," remarked Jarwin, 
producing a paper of no great size, "this is her will. 
She wanted to m^k^ 2. deed of gift, and probably 
would hâve àon^ so\va.^ ^^\\n^^. ^>ci^\»siK^ çhe 
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made the will — and a hard-and-fast one ît îs — for I 
drew it up myself," said Mr. Jarwîn complacently. 

"How does the will concern us?" asked Agnes, 
catching Noel's hand with a tremor, for she could 
scarcely grasp the hints of the lawyer. 

"Mrs. Stanley, my dear lady, had a great regard 
for you since you nursed her through a dangerous îU- 
ness. Also you were, as she put it, a good and true 
wife to her grandson. Therefore, as she approved of 
you and of your second marriage, she has left the 
entire fortune of your late husband to you and to 
Lord Garvington hère." 

"Never!" cried Lambert growîng pale, whîle his 
wife gasped with astonishment. 

"It is true, and hère is the proof," Jarwîn shook 
the parchment, "one million to you. Lord Garvington, 
and one million to your wife. Listen, if you please," 
and the solîcitor read the document in a formai man- 
ner which left no doubt as to the truth of his amazing 
news. When he finished the lucky couple looked at 
one another scarcely able to speak. It was Agnes who 
recovered her voice first. 

"Oh, it can't be true — it can't be true," she cried. 
"Noël, pinch me, for I must be dreaming." 
' "It is true, as the will gives you to understand," 
saîd the lawyer, smiling in his dry way, "and if I may 
be permitted to say so, Lady Garvington, never was 
money more rightfully inherited. You surrendered 
everything for the sake of true love, and it is only 
just that you should be rewarded. If Mrs. Stanley 
had lived she intended to keep five or six thousand 
for herself so that she could transport certain gypsies 
to America, but she would undoubtedly hâve made a 
deed of gift of th^ rest of the property. Oh, what a 
very fortunate thing it was that she made thîs will," 
cried Jarwin, genuinely moved at tVv^ \X\Q\x^i:A. q»\. ^^ 
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possible loss of the millions, "for her unforeseen death 
would hâve spoîled everything if I had not the forc- 
thought to suggest the testament/' 

"It is to you we owe our good fortune." 

"To Mrs. Gentilla Stanley — and to me partîally. 
I only ask for my reward that you will continue to 
allow me to see after the property. The fées/' added 
Jarwin wîth his dry cough, "will be considérable." 

"You can rob us if you like," said Noël, slapping 
him on the back. "Well, to say that I am glad is to 
speak weakly. I am overjoyed. With this money 
we can restore the fortunes of the family again." 

"They will be placed higher than they hâve ever 
been before," cried Agnes with a shining face. "Two 
millions. Oh, what a lot of good we can do." 

"To yourselves?" inquired Jarwin dryly. 

"And to others also," said Lambert gravely. "God 
has been so good to us that we must be good to 
others." 

"Then be good to me, Lord Garvîngton," said the 
solicitor, putting away the will in his bag, "for I am 
dying of hunger. A little luncheon ^" 

"A very big one." 

"I am no great eater," said Jarwin, and walked to- 
ward the door, "a wash and brush-up and a plate of 
soup will satisfy me. And I will say again what I 
said before to both of you, that you thoroughly de- 
serve your good fortune. Lord Garvington, you arc 
the luckier of the two, as you hâve a wife who is far 
above rubîes, and — and— dear me, I am talking ro- 
mance. So foolish at my âge. To think — well— 
well, I am extremely hungry, so don't let luncheon be 
long before it appears," and with a croaking laugh at 
his jokes the lawyer disappeared. 

Left alone the fortunate couple fell înto one an- 
other's arms. Il seem^^ mcx^^^^'ÔK^^ivs. ijast storm 
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should hâve been succeeded by so wonderful a calm. 
They had been tested by adversity, and they had 
proved themselves to be of sterling métal. Before 
them the future stretched în a long, smooth road 
under sunny blue skies, and behind them the black 
clouds, out of which they had emerged, were dispers- 
ing into thin air. Evil passes, good endures. 

'*Two millions!" sighed Agnes joyfuUy. 

"Of red money," remarked her husband. 

"Why do you call it that?" 

"Mother Cockleshell — ^bless her! — called it so be- 
cause it was tainted with blood. But we must cleanse 
the stains, Agnes, by using much of it to help ail that 
are in trouble. God has been good in settling our 
affairs in this way, but He has given me a better gift 
than the money." 

"What is that?" asked Lady Garvington softly. 

"The love of my dear wife," said the happiest of 
men to the happiest of women. 



THE END. 
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